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LAWYERS. 


“To vindicate the majesty of the law.”—Judge’s charge. 


“Why may not this be a lawyer's skull? Why does he suffer this rude knave to knock» 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him ¢ Mequee re ‘ 


| pe miniature effigy of a-town-crier, 
with a little placard on his bell, in- 
scribed ‘* Lost—a Lawyer’s conscience !” 
was a favorite toy for children not 
many years ago; and, about the same 
time, a song was in vogue, warbled by 
awhole generation of young misses, 
“all about the L-A-W,” in which that 
“aie of profession was “made the 
subject of a warning chant, whose do- 
lorous refrain, pare, Bi yet lingers in 
many an ear. ‘Thus early is law asso- 
ciated with uncertainty and shameless- 
ness; Messrs. Roe and Doe become 
the most dreaded of hal char- 
acters ; red-tape the an end- 
less labyrinth; Justice Shallow, with 
all his imbecility, a dangerous person- 
age, and human beings, even a friend, 
transformed by the mysterious perspec- 
tve of this anomalous element to a 
“party.” The most popular of modern 
pra have found these associations 

ciently universal to yi ma- 
terial in “ dead Tieat headiios beet 
and soul, on the wheel of chancery ;” 
and Flite, Gridley, and Rick, are fresh 

permanent scare-crows in the har- 
vest-field of the law. 

From the Mosaic code, enrolled on 
tables of stone, to the convention which 
maugurated that of the modern con- 
queror of Europe, law has been a 
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field for the noblest triumphs and most 
gross perversions of the human intel- 
lect. No profession offers such ex- 
tremes of glory and shame. From the 
most wretched sophistry to the grand- 
est inference, from a quibble.to a prin- 
ciple, from the minister of jas- 
tice, to the low pettifogger, how great 
the distance ; yet all are included with- 
in a common pale. 

In every social circle and famil 
group, there is an oracle—some individ- 
ual whose age, wit, or force of char- 
acter oS an intellectual ascendan- 
cy: there are always Bunsbys to 
‘give an opinion” among the i t, 
to which the others spontaneo + bag ete 
and thus instinctively arises the law- 

iver, sometimes ruling with the rude 

= i - of  —— and at 
o ro umorous 
sense of Spans Smith, or the ot 
ing tact of Madame Recamier. These 
authorities, in the sphere of opinion and 
companionship, indicate how natural to 
human society is a recognized 
whence emanates that controlling influ- 
ence to which we give the name of law. 
Like every other element of life, this 
loses somewhat of its native beauty, ’ 
when organized and made ional. 
To every vocation there be master- 
spirits who have established precedents, 
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and there are natural lawgivers; as 
in art Michael Angelo and Raphael, in 
| oratory Demosthenes, in philosophy 
' Bacon. The endowments of each, not 
only justify, but originate their author- 
ity ; they. interpret truth through their 
superior insight and wisdom in their 
respective departments of action and 
af thought; but of the vast number 
who undertake to illustrate, maintain, 
or apply the laws which govern states, 
a small minority are gifted for the task, 
or aspire to its higher functions ; hence 
the proverbial abuse of the profession, 
its few glorious ornaments, and its herd 
. of perverted slaves. 

“ From this primary condition, it is 
impossible for any human being to es- 
cape: if he goes into the deserf{the is 
still subject to the laws of nature, and, 
however retired he may live, amid his 
race, the laws of society press upon 
him at some point; if his own opinion 
is his law in matters of fancy or poli- 
tics, he must still obey the law of the 
road; in one country the law of 
primogeniture ; in another that of con- 
scription; in one circle, a law of taste, 
in another, of custom, and in a 


third, of privilege, reacts upon his 
free agency; at his club is sumptuary 
law; over his game of whist, Hoyle; in 
his drawing-room, Chesterfield ; now 
esprit du corps ; and again, the claims 
of rank; in Maine, the ~ law ; in 


California, Lynch law ; in Paris, a gens 
d’armes ; at Rome, a permission of resi- 
dence; on an English domain, the game 
laws; in the fields of Connecticut, a 
pound ; everywhere turnpikes, sheriffs’ 
sales, marriage certificates, prisons, 
courts, passports, 
thrust before the eyes of the most 

eaceable and reserved cosmopolite— 
insignia that assure him that law is 
everywhere unavoidable. His physi- 
cian discourses to him of the laws of 
health; his military friends, of tactics ; 
the beaux, of etiquette ; the belles, of la 
mode ; the authors, of tasteful prece- 
dents ; the reformer, of social systems ; 


and thus all recognize and yield to | 


some code. 

If he have nothing to bequeath, no 
tax to pay, no creditor to sue, or libel- 
er to prosecute, he yet must walk the 
streets, and thereby realize the influ- 
ence or neglect of municipal law in the 
enjoyment of * right-of-way,” or the 
nausea of some neglected offal; the 
accidents incident to travel assure him 
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of the slight tenure of corporate re- 
aa ard under republican law; and 
the facility of divorce, the removal of 
old landmarks, the incessant subdi- 
vision and dispersion of estates, indi. 
cate that devotion to the immediate 
which a French philosopher ascribes 
to free institutions, and which affects 
legal as well as social phenomena. |p 
a tour abroad, he discovers new ma. 
jesty in the ruins of the Forum, from 
their association with the ancient Ro. 
man law, upon which modern jurispru. 
dence is founded; and a curious ip 
terest attaches to the picturesque 
beauty of Amalfi, because the Pandects 
were there discovered. Westminster 
revives the tragic memories of the 
state trials, and seems yet to echo the 
oriental rhetoric that made the trial 
of Hastings a Parliamentary romance, 
At Bologna, amid the old drooping 
towers, under the pensive arcades, 
in the radiant silence of the picture 
gallery, comes back the traditionary 
beauty of the fair lecturer, who taught 
the students juridical lore pate. 
hind a curtain, that her loveliness 
might not bewilder the minds her words 
informed; and at Venice every dark- 
robed, graceful figure, that glides by 
the porticos of San Marco’s moonlit 
square, revives the noble Portia’s 
image, and “the same scrubbed boy, 
the doctor’s clerk.’ 

One of the characters in a popular 
novel is made to say that he is never in 
company with a lawyer but he fancies 
himself in a witness-box. This hit at 
the interrogative propensity of the class 
is by no means an exaggerated view of 
a use to which they are specially in 
clined to put conversation; and, if we 
compare the ordeal of inquiry to which 
we are thus subjected, it will be found 
more thorough, and better fitted to test 
our knowledge, than that of any other 
social catechism ; so that, perhaps, we 
gain in discipline what we lose in px 
tience. It is to be acknowledged, als 

/that few men are better stocked with 
ideas, or more fluent in imparting them, 
\than well-educated lawyers. There 8 
often a singular zest in their anecdotes, 
a precision in their statement of facts, 
and a dramatic style of narrative, which 
render them the pleasantest of com- 
panions. In all clever coteries of which 
we have any genial record, there usually 
figures a lawyer, as a wit, a boon com 
panion, an entertaining dogmatist, ora 
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intellectual champion. In literature,\ 
the claims and demerits of the profes- 
sion are emphatically recognized ; and 
it is curious to note the adverse infer- 
ences of philosophers and authors. 
Thus, Dr. Johnson says to Boswell: 
«ir, a lawyer has no business with the 
justice or injustice of the cause he un- 
dertakes ;” and “ everybody knows you 
are paid for affecting a warmth for your 
client.” ‘Justice,’ observes Sydney 
§mith, ‘is found, experimentally, to be 
best promoted by the opposite efforts 
of practiced and ingenious men, pre- 
senting to an impartial judge the best 
argument for the establishment and ex- 
planation of truth.” ‘Some are al- 
lured to the trade of law,"’ says Milton, 
“by litigiousness and fat fees; one 
authoritative writer describes a lawyer 
as a man whose understanding is on the 
town; another declares no man departs 
more from justice; Sancho Panza said 
his master would prattle more than 
three attorneys; and Coleridge thought 
that, “upon the whole, the advocate is 
placed in a position unfavorable to his 
moral being, and, indeed, to his intellect 
also, in its higher powers ;” while it was 
amaxim of Wilkes, that scoundrel and 
lawyer are synonymous terms. Our 
pioneer littérateur, Brockden Brown, 
whose imaginative mind revolted at the 
dry formalities of the law, for which he 
was originally intended, defined it as “‘a 
tissue of shreds and remnants of a bar- 
barous antiquity, patched by the stu- 
pidity of modern workmen into new 
deformity.” ‘In the study of law,” 
remarks the poet Gray, ‘the labor is 
long, and the elements dry and uninter- 
esting, nor was there ever any one not 
disgusted at the beginning.” Foote, the 
comic writer and actor, feigned surprise 
to a farmer that attorneys were buried, 
in the country, like other men ; in town, 
he declared, it was the custom to place 
the body in a chamber, with an open 
window, and it was sure to disappear 
during the night, leaving a smell of 
brimstone. A portrait-painter assures 
us he is never mistaken in a lawyer’s 
face; the avocation is betrayed to his 
observant eye by a certain inscrutable 
expression; and Dickens has given this 
hot exaggerated picture of a class in the 
profession: “Smoke-dried and faded, 
dwelling among mankind, but not con- 
sorting with them, aged without expe- 
nence of genial youth, and so long 
used to make his cramped nest in holes 
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and corners of human nature that he 
has forgotten its broader and better 
range.” 

““Why may not this be a lawyer’s 
skull?” muses Hamlet, in the grave- 
yard; “where be his quiddits now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks? Humph! this fellow might be 
in’s time a greater buyer of land, with 
his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, 
his double-vouchers, his recoveries ; and 
this, the fine of his fines, and ‘the re- 
covery of his recoveries, to have his fine 
poll full of dirt! The very conveyances 
of his lands will hardly lie in this box; 
and must the inheritor himself have no 
more ?” , 

The diversities of the profession in \ 
England and America are curious and / 
suggestive. Already is the obligation 
mutual; for if in the old country there 
are more profound and elaborate re- 
sources, in the new the science has 
received brilliant elucidations, and its 
forms and processes been simplified. 
There, routine is apt to dwarf, and here, \ 
variety to dissipate the lawyer's ability ; 
there, he is too often a mere drudge, 
and here, his vocation regarded as the 
vestibule only of political life. In Eng- 
land, the advocate’s knowledge is fre- 
quently limited to his special depart- 
ment; and in America, while it is less 
complete and accurate, he is versed in 
many other subjects, and apt.at many 
vocations. There can be no more 
striking contrast than that between the 
lives of the English chancellors and the 
American chief justices: in the former, 
regal splendor, the vicissitudes of 
kingcraft and succession, of religious 
transition, of courts, war—the people 
and the nobility—lend a kind of feudal 
splendor, or tragic interest, or deep in- 
trigue, to the career of the.minister of 
justice; he is surrounded with the in- 
signia of his office; big wigs, scarlet 
robes, ermine mantles, the great seal, 
interviews with royalty, the trappings 
and the awe of power invest his person ; 
his career is identified with the national 
annals; the lapse of time and histeric | 
associations lend a mysterious interest 
to his name; in the background, there 
is the martyrdom of Thomas & Becket, 
the speech of the fallen Wolsey, the 
scaffold of Sir Thomas More, the in- 
ductive system and low ambition of 
Bacon, and the literary fame of Clar- 
endon. Yet, in intellectual dignity, our 
young republic need not shrink from the 
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comparison. The Virginia stripling, who 
drilled regulars in a hunting-shirt, is a 
high legal authority in both hemispheres. 
*«« Where,” says one of Marshall’s intel- 
ligent eulogists, ‘in English history, is 
the judge whose mind was at once so 
enlarged and so systematic; who had 
so thoroughly reduced professional sci- 
ence to general reason ; in whose disci- 
plined intellect technical learning had 
so completely passed into native sense ?” 
And now that Kent’s Commentaries 
have become the indispensable guide 
and reference of the entire profession, 
who remembers, except with pride, that 
on his first circuit the court was often 
held in a barn, with the hay-loft for a 
be a ‘ce for the bee. — the shade 
of a neighboring apple-tree for a jury- 
room? The aabenr of justice. the 
intellectual superiority of law as a 
pursuit, is herein most evident; dis- 
robed of all external magnificence, with 
no lofty and venerable halls, imposing 
costume or array of officials, the law 
yet borrows from the learning, the 
fidelity, and the genius of its votaries, 
essential dignity and memorable tri- 
umphs. 

he most celebrated English lawyers 
have their American prototypes ; thus, 
Marshall has been compared to Lord 
Mansfield, Pinkney to Erskine, and 
Wirt to Sheridan; imperfect as are 
such analogies, they yet indicate, with 
truth, a similarity of endowment, or 
style of advocacy. The diverse influ- 
ence of the respective institutions of 
the two countries is, however, none the 
less soars because of an occasional 
resemblance in the genius of eminent 
barristers. The genuine British lawyer 
is recognized by the technical cast of 
his expression and habit of mind, to a 
ove seldom obvious in this country. 
Indeed, no small portion of the gradu- 
ates of our colleges who select the law 
as a pursuit, do so without any strong 
bias for the profession, but with a view 
to the facilities it affords for entrance 
into public life. Some of these aspirants 
thus become useful servants of the state, 
a few, statesmen, but the majority mere 
politicians, and from the predominance 
of the latter class originate half the er- 
rors of American legislation ; for, how- 
ever much | py legal training may 
fit a man of ability for the higher func- 
tions of representative government, a 
superficial knowledge and practice of 
law renders him only an adept in chi- 


canery, and the “ gift of the gab ;” and 
it is easy to imagine how a mob of such 
adroit and ambitious partisans—es 
cially when brought together from the 
narrow sphere of village life—may per. 
vert the great ends of legislative action, 
They make the laws according to their 
own interests ; and there is no prospect 
of the reformation demanded in juri- 
dicial practice while such a corps form 
the speaking and voting majority, and 
act on what has been justly called the 
one great principle of English law— 
** to make business for itself.” 

Two names appear on the roll of 

English lawyers, which are identified 
with the worst- characteristics of the 
race—impious, wild, and brow-beating 
arrogance—that of Jeffries, whose fe- 
rocious persecution of those suspected 
of complicity with Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion forms one of the most scandalous 
chapters in the history of British courts; 
and Lord Thurlowe, who, in a more re- 
fined age, won the alias of Tiger, for 
his rudeness, inflexibility, oaths, and 
ill manners, his black brows, and audi- 
ble growls. In beautiful contrast, shine 
forth the law reformers of England, 
whose benign eloquence and unwearied 
labor mitigated the sanguinary rigors 
of the criminal code, and pressed the 
common-law into the service of hu- 
manity. Romilly and Erskine have 
‘gained a renown more enduring than 
that of learned and gifted advocates; 
their professional glory is heightened 
and mellowed by the sacred cause it 
oe . — 

The tri jury and habeas corpus 
are the pots | ‘pelvilagas of England 
and our own country; the integrity of 
the former has been invaded among us, 
by the abuse incident to making judge- 
ships elective, and by the lawless spirit 
of the western communities; while the 
conviction of such eminent criminals as 
Earl Ferrers, Dr. Dodd, and Fauntle- 
roy, prove how it has been, and is, re- 
spected by the public sentiment of 
England. ; 

“The great expense of the simplest 
law-suit,” writes an English lawyer, 1 
a popular magazine, “and the droll 
laws which force all English subjects 
into a court of equity for their sole re- 
dress, in an immense number of cases, 
lead, at this present day, to a very en- 
tertaining class of practical jokes. I 
mean that ludicrous class, in which 
joke consists of a man’s taking 
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keeping possession of money or other 


rty to which he even pretends to 
no shadow of right, but which he 
seizes because he knows that the whole 
will be swallowed up if the rightful 
owner should seek to assert his claim.” 
The instances which are cited, are 
rather fitted to excite a sense of hu- 
niliation than of fun, at the cruel injus- 
tice of a legal system which expressly 
organizes and protects robbery. 

The legal treatises produced in Eng- 
land in modern times, are wonderful 
monuments of erudition, research, and 
analytical power. The intelligent law- 
yer who examines Spence’s two volumes 
on equity, does not wonder his brain gave 
way when thus far advanced on his gi- 
gantic task. Itis this patient study, this 
complete learning, which distinguishes 
the English lawyer; in point of elo- 

uence, he is confessedly inferior to his 
frish and American brethren, as they are 
tohim in profundity ; in the careful and 
persistent application of common sense 
to the hoarded legal acquisitions of cen- 
turies, the great minds of the English 
bar stand unrivaled. 

In this country, the lawyers of 
each state have a characteristic repu- 
tation ; the bar of Boston, as a whole, 
is more English, that of the south 
nore Irish, in its general merits. Mar- 
shall was an exception to the elo- 
quent fame of American lawyers born 
and bred south of the Potomac; his su- 
periority was logical ; ‘* aim exclusively 
at strength,” was his maxim ; and close, 
tompact, simple, but irresistible logic” 
his great distinction. Wheaton’s labors 
in behalf of international, and Hamil- 
ton’s in that of constitutional law, have 
laid the civilized world, as well as their 
native country, under high and lasting 
obligations. 

_ The popular estimate of a profession 
is dependent on circumstances ; and this, 
like every other human pursuit, takes its 
range and tone from the character of its 
votary, and the existent relation it holds 
to public sentiment—not so much from 
whatit technically demands, but from the 
spirit in which it is followed, comes the 
dignity and the shame of the law. The 
erudite generalizations of Savigny be- 
long to the most difficult and enlarged 
sphere of thought, while the cunning 
tergiversations of the legal adventurer 
identify him with sharpers and roguery. 
In the first cycle of our republic, when \ 
4 liberal education was rare, the best | 
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lawyers were ornaments of society, and 
the intellectual benefactors of the coun- 
try. In that study were disciplined the 
chivalrous minds of Hamilton, Adams, 
Morris, and other statesmen of the Revo- 
lution. A trial, which afforded the least 
scope for their remarkable powers, was 
attended by the intelligent citizens with _ 
very much the same kind of interest as 
filled the Athenian theatre—a mental 
banquet was confidently expected and 
deeply enjoyed. To have a great legal 
reputation, then, implied all that is no- 
ble in intellect, graceful in manner, and 
courteous in spirit—it bespoke the 
scholar, the gentleman, and the wit, as 
well as the advocate. When Emmet 
came hither with the prestige of inherit- 
ed patriotism and talents, as well as the 
claims of an exile, he found ‘men at the 
bar whose forensic eloquence rivaled 
the fame of Curran and Grattan. 

The equality of free institutions was 
never more aptly illustrated than by a 
scene which occurred in a court-house 
we used to frequent, in boyhood, in 
order to hear the impassioned rhetoric 
of a gifted criminal lawyer. A trial of 
peculiar interest was to come on; the 
room was crowded with spectators and 
officials ; the judge, a venerable specimen 
of the stern and dignified magistrate, 
took his seat ; the sheriff announced the 
opening of the court, and the clerk call- 
ed over the names of those summoned to 
act asjurors. We were startled to hear, 
among those of grocers, draymen, and 
mechanics, the well-known name of an 
aristocratic millionaire. It.was thrice re- 
peated and no answer given. “ Has that 
juror been duly summoned,” inquired the 
judge. * Yes, your honor,” was the re- 
ply. ‘ Let two constables instantly bring 

im before us,” said the magistrate. 
One can imagine the vexation of the 
rich gentleman of leisure, when daw- 
dling, in a flowered robe de chambre, 
over his sumptuous breakfast, to be dis- 
turbed by those rude minions of the 
law ; however, there was no alternative, 
and he was obliged to dispatch his meal 
and accompany the distasteful escort. 
He entered the court, where a deep si- 
lence prevailed, with a supercilious 
smile and complacent air ot well-bred 
annoyance. ‘ How dare you keep the 
court waiting, sir?” was the indignant 
salutation of the judge, who, per- 
haps, when last in the gentleman's com- 
pany, had sipped a glass of delectable 
old Madeira to his health. “I intend- 
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ed to pay my fine and not serve,” 
stammered the millionaire. ‘*And do 
you suppose, sir, that wealth exonerates 
you from the duties of a citizen, and is 
any apology for your gross incivility in 
thus detaining the court for over an 
hour? No excuse will be accepted ; 
either take your seat in the jury-box or 
stand committed.” Through the silent 
crowd, the luxurious man of fortune 
threaded his way, and sat down between 
a currier and wood-merchant, with 
whom he had to listen to the law and the 
evidence for a fortnight. 

The author of the Lives of the English 
Chancellors refers to the usual explana- 
tion of the origin of the term ‘ wool- 
sack,’’ as intended in compliment to the 
staple product of the realm; and adds 
his own belief that, in ‘‘ the rude simpli- 
city of early times, a sack of wool was 
frequently used as a sofa.” In the 
colonial era of our history, when cere- 
mony and etiquette ruled the public hall 
as well as the private drawing-room, 
American judges wore the robe and wig 
still used in the old country. These in- 
signia of authority inspired an awe, be- 
fore the era of legal reform and of phi- 
losophical jurisprudence, which com- 
ported with the tyrannous exercise of 
juridical power, when it was little more 
than the medium of despotism, and when 
the calm reproach of Stafford was a literal 
truth: “It is better to be without laws 
altogether, than to persuade ourselves 
that we have laws by which to regulate 
our conduct, and to find that they con- 
sist only in the enmity and arbitrary 
will of our accusers.” 

The conveyancer, writer to the signet, 
attorney, barrister, and other divisions 
of the legal profession, indicate how, in 
this, as in a vocations, the division 
of labor operates in England; while, on 
this side of the water, the contrary prin- 
ciple not only assi to the lawyer a 
degree of knowledge and aptitude in 
each branch of his calling, but lays him 
under contribution in every political and 
social exigency, as an interpreter or ad- 
vocate of public sentiment ; hence his 
remarkable versatility and comparative- 
ly superficial attainments. In the history 
of English law, the early struggles and 
pretreat acquirements of. her disciples 

orm the salient points, while in that of 
America, they are to be found rather in 
the primitive resources of justice and 
the various career. of her ministers. 
With regard to the former, our many 


racy Secriptions of the process of 
western colonization abound in re. 
markable anecdotes of the unlicensed 
administration of justice. After the 
pioneer comes the ranger, a kind of 
border police, then the regulator, and 
finally the justice of the peace. Ip 
more primitive communities, when a 

t wrong is committed, a public 
meeting is called, perhaps, under an oak- 
clump or in a green hollow, the oldest 
settler is invited to the chair, which js 
probably the trunk of a fallen tree ; the 
offense is discussed ; the offender iden- 
tified ; volunteers scour the woods; he 
is arraigned, and, if found guilty, hung, 
banished, or reprimanded, as the case 
may be, with a dispatch which is not 
less remarkable than the fair hearing he 
is allowed, and the cool decision with 
which he is condemned. 

There is a peculiar kind of impu- 
dence exhibited by the lawyer—it is 
sometimes called “ badgering a wit- 
ness”—and consists essentially of a 
mean abuse of that power which is le. 
gally vested in judge and advocate, 
whereby they can, at pleasure, insult 
and torment each other, and all ex- 
ogg to their queries, with impunity. 

t is easy to imagine, the relish with 
which unprofessional victims behold the 
mutual exercise of this legal tyranny. 
A venerable justice, in one of our cities, 
was remarkable for the frequent reproofs 
he administered to young practitioners 
in his court, and the formal harangues 
with which he wore out the patience of 
those so unfortunate as to give testimony 
in his presence. On one occasion, it hap- 
pened that he was summoned as a wit- 
ness, in a case to be defended by one of 
the juvenile members of the bar, whom 
he had often called to order, with need- 
less severity. This hopeful limb of the 
law was gifted with more than a com- 
mon share of the cool assurance so re- 
quisite in the profession, and determin- 
ed to improve the opportunity, to make 
his ‘learned friend’? of the bench feel 
the sting he had so often inflicted. Ac- 
cordingly,when his honor took the stand, 
the counsel gravely inquired his name, 
occupation, place of residence, and sun- 
dry other facts of his personal history— 
though all were as familiar to himself 
and every one present as the old church, 
or main-street of their native town. 
The queries were put in a voice am 
with a manner so exactly imitated from 
that of the judge himself as to convulse 
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the audience with laughter ; every un- 
necessary word the hampered witness 
used was reprimanded as ‘‘ beyond the 

uestion ;” he was continually adjured 
to“ tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ;” his expressions 
were captiously objected to; he was 
tantalized with repetitions and cross- 
questioning about the veriest trifles; 
and, finally, his tormentor, with a face 
of the utmost gravity, pretended to dis- 
cover in the witness a levity of bear- 
ing, and equivocal replies, which called 
for a lecture on ‘‘ the responsibility of 
an oath ;” this was delivered with a pe- 
dantic solemnity, in words, accent, and 
gesture, so like one of his own addresses 
from the bench, that judge, jury, and 
spectators, burst forth into irresistible 
peals of laughter; and the subject of 
this clear retaliation lost all self-posses- 
sion, grew red and pale by turns, fumed 
and at last protested, until his young 
adversary wound up the farce, by a 
threat to commit him for contempt of 
court. 

The relation of law to poetry is pro- 
verhially antagonistic; and the attempt 
to bind imagination to technicalities has 
usually proved a hopeless expeiiment ; 
and yet it is curious to note how many 
of the brotherhood of song were origin- 
ally destined for this profession, and how 
similar their confessions are, of a strug- 


gle, a compromise, and, finally, an aban- | 


donment of jurisprudence for the sake 
of the muses. Ovid, Petrarch, Tasso, 
Milton, Cowper, Ariosto, and others, 
are examples ; Scott was faithful, awhile, 
toa branch of the law; Blackstone’s 
only known poem is a ‘* Farewell to the 
Muse ;”’ Marshall and Story wooed the 
nine in their youth; Talfourd deemed 
it requisite to declare, in the preface 
to Jon, that he “left no duty for 
this idle trade,” and Procter only 
weaves a song in the intervals of his 
stern task as a Commissioner of Lunacy. 
With philosophy the law is more conge- 
nial— Bacon and Mackintosh are illustri- 
ous examples of their united pursuit. 
Sir Thomas More wrote verses on the 
wall of his prison with a coal, and Ad- 
dison compliments Somers on his poetry 
in his dedication of the Campaign. 
Lord Mansfield’s mame appears in 
history, a successful competitor for the 
Oxford prize poem. Lyndhurst and 


Denham were given to rhyme, and Sir . 


William Jones is popularly known by 
his nervous lines on ‘* What constitutes a 
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State.” Lord Jeffrey is one of the most 
characteristic modern examples of the 
union of legal and literary success—his 
taste of the latter kind having, with the 
aid of a felicitous style, made him the 
most famous reviewer of his day, while 
the mental traits of the advocate unfitted 
him to appreciate the ideal as they ren- 
dered him expert and brilliant in the 
discussion of rhetoric, facts, and phi- 
losophy. 
Its connection with the most adven- 
turous and tragic realities of life, often 
brings law into the sphere of the dra- 
matic and imaginative. Popular fic- 
tion has found in its annals all the ma- 
terial for profound human interest and 
artistic effect. Scott’s most pathetic 
tale, the Heart of Mid Lothian, “Ten 
Thousand a Year,” and ‘ Bleak 
House,”” are memorable examples. 
The trials of Russell, Strafford, Vane, 
and other noble prisoners charged with 
high treason, have furnished both plot 
and incidents for popular novelists. 
Thackeray’s best work—artistically 
speaking—Henry Esmond, is_ largely 
indebted to the state trials of Queen 
Anne’s time for .its material. Have \ 
you ever seen Portia enacted by a wo- / 
enius? Then has the ro- 
mance of law been impersonated for- 


/ ever to your mind. That demoniac 


plaintiff, so memorably represented by 
Kean, with his haunting expression 


, and voice—the noble wife of Bassanio, 
| uttering, in tones of musical entreaty, 


her immortal plea for mercy, and, when 

| it failed to touch the Jew’s heart of 
,adamant, cleaving his hope of ven- 
| geance by a subtle evasion—the joy of 
Antonio, the fiat of the judge, the mer- 

ry reunion and gay bridal talk at Bel- 

mont that night, whose moonlit glad- 

ness lives forever in the page of Shake- 

speare !—Queen Katherine’s defense, 

and Othello’s argument, before their 

judges, equally show how effective is 

a tribunal under the hand of the 
poet of nature; and every barrister, of 

long experience, can relate episodes in 

his career, ‘‘ stranger than fiction.” 

Although one would naturally turn 

to the state trials, Causes Célébres, 

Memoirs of Vidocq, and similar works, 

for the dramatic materials developed by 
process. of law, yet, to the initiated, 
there is an equal fund of interest in 
those researches of the profession 

which appear to deal only with techni- 
calities. How many effective situa- 
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tions have playwrights, and such ob- 
servers of human nature as —-_ 
drawn from, or grouped around, the 
formal act of making or reading a will? 
There is positive romance in the task 
of the conveyancer, when he traces 
the title of an estate far back through 
the ramifications of family history, 
often bringing to light the most curi- 
ous historical facts, and remarkable 
personal incidents. Questions of pro- 
perty, of heirship, of fraud, and: of di- 
vorce, involve manifold relative facts 
that only require the sequence and ar- 

gement of literary art to make 

em dramas. Perhaps no field of 


character has yielded types as mem- 


orable to the writers of modern fiction 
‘as that of the law. Think of Balzac’s 
diagnoses of the French statutes regu- 
lating burial and marriage settlements, 
in his psychological tales, of Quilp, 
Nickleby, and Swiveller, of Grassin 
and Peyton. Libel cases vie with po- 
lice reports in unveiling the — 
and comedy of life. That a trial in- 
volves scope for the broadest humor, 
or the most facetious invention, is evi- 
dent from the moot-court having be- 
come a permanent form of public enter- 
tainment in London, 

No profession affords better oppor- 
tunities for the study of human nature ; 
indeed, an acute insight of motives is 
a prerequisite of success; but unfor- 
tunately, it is the dark side of charac- 
ter, the selfish instincts, that are most 
frequently displayed in litigation; and 
hence the exclusive recognition of 
these which many a practiced lawyer 
manifests. In its ideal phase among 
the noblest, in its possible actuality 
among the lowest, of human pursuits, 
we can scarcely wonder that popular 
sentiment and literature exhibit such 
apparently irreconcilable estimates of 
its value and tendencies. English law- 
yers, of the first class, are scholars 
and gentlemen. Classical knowledge 
and familiarity with standard modern 
literature are indispensable to their 
equipment, and such attainments are 
usually conducive to a humane and re- 
fined character. +In the programme 
suggested by eminent lawyers, for a 

neral training for the bar, there is, 

owever, an amusing diversity of opin- 
ion as to the best literary culture; 
one writer recommends the 
another Shakespeare, one English his- 
tory, and another Joe Miller, as the 


Bible, - 


best resource for apt quotation and 
discipline in the art of efficient rhetoric, 
Coke was remarkable for his citations 
from Virgil. But there is no doubt 
that general knowledge is an essential 
advant to the lawyer, if he under. 
stand the rare art of using it with 
tact. The mere fact, that the highest 
political distinction and official duty 
are open to the lawyer, ought to in- 
cline him to liberal studies and com- 
prehensive a with literature, 
science, and philosophy. 

The trial of Aaron Burr elicited the 
most characteristic eloquence of Clay 
and Wirt; that of Knapp, the 
force of statement, in which Webster 
excelled. Emmet’s address to his 
judges has become a charter to his 
countrymen. Patrick Henry’s remark- 
able powers of argument and appeal, 
which fanned the embers of revolution- 
ary zeal into a flame, originally exhib- 
ited themselves in a Virginia court- 
house. And, if eloquence has been 
justly described as existing ‘in the 
man, in the subject, and in the occa- 
sion,’’? we can easily imagine why the 
legal profession affords it such frequent 
and extensive scope. 

The intellectual process by which the 
advocate seeks his ends, is observable 
in the best conversation and writing. 
Almost all good talkers are essentially 
pleaders; they espouse, defend, illus- 
trate, or maintain a question. Many 
of Lord Jeffrey’s reviews are little else 
but special pleadings, and Macaulay's 
most brilliant articles are digests execut- 
ed with taste and eloquence; the sub- 
ject is first thoroughly explored, then 
its presentation sys‘ematized, and, after- 
wards, stated, argued, and summed up 
after the manner of a charge or plea, 
with the addition of rhetorical graces 
inadmissible in a legal case. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the peculiar exer- 
cise of the faculties which renders law 
a profession apt to pervert second-rate 
minds ; the evil lies in the predetermin- 
ed side, the logic, a forethought, if we 
may so say, the interested choice and 
dogmatical assumption of a certain 
view undertaken “‘ for a consideration.” 
When from the advocate we pass t 
the bench, and from the feed barrister 
to the philosophical jurist, a new and 
majestic vista opens to the view. As 
in literature, two great divisions mark 
the legal character—there is the arrow 
but thoroughly informed practitioner, 
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ad the comprehensive judicial mind, 
the first only distinguished within a 
limited bound of immediate utility and 
respectable adherence to precedent, and 
the other a pioneer in the realm of 
truth—a brave and original minister of 
the altar of justice. Lord Brougham, 
in his Sketches of English Statesmen, 
has admirably indicated these two 
classes. To the former he says, ‘ The 
precise dictates of English statutes, and 
the dictates of English judges and Eng- 
lish text-writers, are the standard of 
justice. They are extremely suspicious 
of any enlarged or general views upon 
30 serious a subject as law.” The second 
and higher order of lawyers are well 
described in his portrait of Lord Grant, 
of whose charges he remarks: “ Forth 
came a strain of clear, unbroken fluen- 
cy, disposing, in the most luminous 
order, all the facts, and all the argu- 
ments in the cause ; reducing into clear 
and simple arrangement the most en- 
tangled masses of broken, conflicting 


statement ; settling one doubt by a pa- 
renthetical remark—passing over an- 
other only more decisive that it was con- 
densed; and giving out the whole im- 
pression of the case upon the judge’s 


mind, the material view, with argument 
enough to show why he so thought, 
and to prove him right, and without so 
much reasoning as to make you forget 
thatit was a judgment you were hear- 
ing and not a speech.” Do we not often 
find, in literature and in life, counterparts 
of this picture of a judicial mind? Add 
to it discovery, and we have the legal 
philosopher; intrepid love of right, and 
we recognize the legal reformer. To 
this noble category belong such lawyers 
a8 Mansfield and Marshall, Romilly, 
Erskine, and Webster. 


for poetry or art. In one man the gift 
1s acuteness, in another felicity of lan- 
guage; here extraordinary perspicuity 
of statement,’there sin ingenuity 
of argument. It is rhetoric, manner, 
force of purpose, a glamour that sub- 
dues, or a charm that wins; so that no 
precise rules, irrespective of individual 
endowments, can be laid down to secure 
forensic triumph. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the union of a sympathetic tem- 

rament and an attractive manner with 

gical power and native eloquence, 
form the ideal equipment of the pleader. 
Erskine seems to have combined these 
qualities in perfection, and to have 
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woven a spell both for soul and sense. 
He magnetized, physically and intellect- 
ually, his audience. “ Juries,” says his 
biographer, * declared that they felt it 
impossible to remove their looks from 
him when he had riveted, and, as it were, 
fascinated them, by his first glance; 
and it used to be a commoa remark of 
men, who observed his motions, that 
they resembled those of a blood-horse.”’ 
The tendency to subterfuge in the 
less highly endowed, is, however, but an 
incidental | liability ; in general, law-prac- 
tice seems to harden and make skeptical 
the mind absorbed in its details. One 
can almost invariably detect the keen 
look of distrust or the smile of incre- 
dulity in the physiognomy of the bar- 
rister. Everything like sentiment, dis-\ 
interestedness, and frank demonstration 
is apt to be regarded without faith or 
sympathy. Most lawyers confess that 
they place no reliance on the statements 
of their clients. If you introduce a 
spiritual hypothesis or a practical view 
of any topic, it is treated by this 
class of men with ill-concealed scorn. 
The habit of their minds is logical; 
they usually ignore and repudiate 
those instincts which experience sel- 
dom reveals to them, and observation 
of life in its coarser phases leads them 
to doubt and contemn. But, while thus 
less open to the gentler and more sacred 
sympathies, they often possess the dis- 
tinction of manliness, of courage, and 
generosity. The very process which so 
exclusively develops the understanding, 
and makes their ideal of intellectual 
greatness to consist in aptitude, subtlety, 
and reasoning power, tends to give a 
certain vigor and alertness to the think- 
ing faculty, and to emancipate it from 
morbid influences. When the question 
at issue is purely utilitarian, and the in- 
terest discussed one of outward and 
practical relations, this legal trainin 
comes into eminent efficiency ; in a word, 
it is applicable to affairs, but not to 
sentiment, to fact, but not to abstract 
truth. Yet, the advocate, like the poet, 
is occasionally born, not made, notwith- 
standing the maxim, orator fit. A mind 
fertile in expedients, #armed by a tem- 
perament which instinctively seizes up- 
on, and, we had almost said, incarnates, 
a cause, is a phenomenon that some- 
times renders law an inspiration instead 
of adogma. Such a pleader yet lives 
in one of the eastern states. Not only 
the grasp of his thought, but his elo- 
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cution announce, that he has literally 
thrown himself into the case. It would 
be more strictly correct, to say that he 
has absorbed it. The gesture, the eye, 
the tone of his voice, the quiver of the 
muscle, nay, each lock of his long steel- 
ay hair, that he tosses back from his 
ripping brow, in the excitement of 
his fluent harangue, seems alive and 
overflowing with the rationale and the 
sentiment of the cause; his enthusiasm 
is real, however it may have originated ; 
and, by identifying himself with his 
client, he espouses the argument as if 
it were vital te his own interest. Such 
instances, however, are exceptional ; 
few are the lawyers thus constituted. 
Accepting their cases objectively, and 
maintaining them by formula, the usual 
effect is that which Burke describes in 
his character of Greville: ‘“‘He was 
bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, 
one of the first and noblest of human 
sciences—a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understand- 
ing than all other kinds of learning put 
together ; but it is not apt, except in 
ersons very happily born, to open and 
iberalize the mind exactly in the same 
proportion.” 

Why is the poet’s function the noblest ? 
Because it is inspired, not arbitrarily de- 
creed by the will. Mental activity is 

d and beautiful in proportion as it is 
isinterested ; and it is on account of the 
almost inevitable forcing, by circum- 
stances, of a lawyer's mind from the line 
of honest conviction into that of deter- 
mined casuistry, that the moral objection 
to the pursuit is so often urged. ‘*The 
indiscriminate defense of right and 
wrong,” says Junius, ‘‘ contracts the un- 
derstanding while it corrupts the heart.” 
Some men, in conversation, affect us as 
unreal. We attach no vital interest to 
what they say, because the mind ap- 
pears to act wholly apart—the fusion of 
sense and feeling, which we call soul, is 
wanting ; there is no conviction, no per- 
sonal sentiment, no unselfish love of 
truth in what they say ; and yet it may 
be intelligent, erudite, and void of posi- 
tive falsity—yet it is mechanical, the 
intellect is used Mot inspired, willed to 
act, not moved thereto : this is the char- 
acteristic of legal training, unmodified 
by the higher sentiments ; it makes in- 
tellectual machines, logical grist-mills, 
talkers by rote; the rational powers, 
from long slavery to temporary and in- 
terested aims, seem to’have lost mag- 


nanimity ; their spontaneous, genuine 
and earnest action has yielded to a con. 
ventional and predetermined habit. 
Whoever, in the freshness of youthful 
emotions, has been present at the tribunal 
of a free country, where the character of 
the judge, the integrity of the jury, and 
the learning and eloquence of the advo. 
cates have equaled the moral exigencies 
and the ideal dignity of the scene and 
when the case has possessed a high tra- 
ic or social interest, can never lose the 
impression thus derived of the majesty 
of the law. No public scene of human 
life can surpass it to the apprehension of 
a thoughtful spectator. He seems to be. 
hold the principle of justice as it exists 
in the very elements of humanity, and 
to stand on the primeval foundation of 
civil society ; the searching struggle for 
truth, the conscientious application of 
law to evidence, the stern recital of the 
prosecutor, the appeal of the defense, 
the constant test of inquiry, of reference 
to statutes and precedents, the luminous 
arrangement of conflicting facts by the 
judge, his impartial deductions and clear 
final statement, the interval of suspense 
and the solemn verdict, combine to pre- 
sent a calm, reflective, almost sublime 
exercise of the intellect and moral sen- 
timents, in order to conform authority to 
their highest dictates, which elevates 
and widens the function and the glory 
of human life and duty. Compare, 
with such a picture, the base mockery 
of justice exhibited by the inquisition of 
old, and an Austrian court-martial of our 
own day, the arbitrary fiat of an east- 
ern official, and the murderous ordeal 
of the provisional bodies that ruled dur- 
ing the first French revolution, and itis 
easy to appreciate the identity of justly- 
administered law with civilization and 
freedom. ‘“ Justice,” says Webster, “is 
the great interest of man on earth. It 
is the ligament which holds civilized be- 
ings and civilized nations together. 
Wherever her temple stands, and as long 
as it is duly honored, there is a founda 
tion for social security, general happi- 
ness, and the improvement and progress 
ofourrace. And whoever labors on this 
edifice, with usefulness and distinction, 
whoever clears its foundations, strength- 
ens its pillars, adorns its entablatures, oF 
contributes to raise its august dome still 
higher in the skies, connects himself, in 
name, and fame, and character, with 
that which is, and must be, as durable a 
the frame of human society.” 
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HENDRIK’S PROPHECY. 
A SONG.* 


pew fair beside the Palisades, flow, Hudson, fair and free, 
By proud Manhattan’s shore of ships and green Hoboken’s tree; 

So fair yon haven clasped its isles, in such a sunset gleam, 

When Hendrik and his sea-worn tars first sounded up the stream, 

And climbed this rocky palisade, and resting on its brow, 

Passed round the can and gazed awhile on shore and wave below; 

And Hendrik drank with hearty cheer, and loudly then cried he: 
“’Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a pleasant land to see !’’ 


Then something—ah, ’twas prophecy !—came glowing to his brain: 

He seemed to see the mightier space between the oceans twain, 

Where other streams by other strands run through their forests fair, 

From bold Missouri’s lordly tide to the leafy Delaware ; 

The Sacramento, too, he saw, with its sands of secret gold, 

And the sea-like Mississippi on its long, long courses rolled ; 

And great thoughts glowed within him ; ‘* God bless the land,” cried he; 
“?Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a pleasant land to see !”” 


‘* T see the white sails on the main, along the land I view 

The forests opening to the light and the bright axe flashing through; 

I see the cots and village ways, the churches with their spires, 

Where once the Indians camped and danced the war-dance, round their fires ; 

I see astorm come up the deep—’tis hurrying, raging, o’er 

The darkened fields—but soon it parts, with a sullen, seaward roar. - 

*Tis gone ; the heaven smiles out again—God loves the land,” cried he ; 
“?Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a pleasant land to see ! 


‘IT see the white sails on the main, I see; on all the strands, 
Old Europe’s exiled households crowd, and toil’s unnumbered hands— 
From Hessenland and Frankenland, from Danube, Drave, and Rhine, 
From Netherland, my sea-born land, and the Norseman’s hills of pine, 
From Thames, and Shannon, and their isles—and never, sure, before, 
Invading host such greeting found upon a stranger shore. 
The generous Genius of the West his welcome proffers free : 
’Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a pleasant land to see! 


“They learn to speak one language ; they raise one flag adored 
Over one people evermore, and guard it with the sword. 
In festive hours, they look upon its starry folds above, 
And hail it with a thousand songs of glory and of love, 
Old airs of many a fatherland still mingle with the cheer, 
To make the love more loving still, the glory still more déar— 
Drink up-sees out! join hands about! bear chorus all,” chants he ; 
“°Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a pleasant land to see !”” 





*The words of the refrain in this song are those used by Henry Hudson himself, when ‘he 
first brought his ship through the Narrows, and saw the bay of New York. 





THE TRAGEDY 


I. 


N 18—I was traveling in Accomac— 
the far away ‘‘Eastern shore” of 
Virginia. 
ave you ever visited this singular 
and mysterious land—measured with 
attentive eyes the spectral islands, and 
the level reaches of white shifting sand, 
whereon the surges of the Atlantic 
moan forever like some spirit of the 
vast wild ocean, whispering the se- 
cret of the sea? Have you traversed 
the long, low peninsula—from the 
coves of Onancock to the sedgy shores 
of Paremores—from the hazy isle of As- 
sateague to where Cape Charles, crown- 
ed with its light-house like an ‘eye 
of the ocean,” thrusts into the crawl- 
ing foam, or the angry waves, its low 
cutwater, in pursuit of the opposing 
shore? Have you left behind you the 
toils or the pleasures of our prosaic age 
—its inexorable realities, and annihila- 
ting materialism—to breathe for a time 
the airs of poesy and romance, in a land 
where the sea moans dreamily upon the 
shore, and where Caliban, perhaps, rolls, 
shaggy and scowling, among the rushes 
or the flags, while Ariel soars aloft 
against the moon ? 

If you have not seen this land of 
ys ngs and traditions, you have only to 
follow me. Come! The mellow mur- 
murs of the waves invite you, the wa- 
anor, nod to you, and with rustling 
leaves hold out to youa welcome. The 
actual world will disappear as you ad- 
vance, and you will enter, free and 
unencumbered, the remote domain of 
nature, where nothing is heard but the 
voices of the winds, where no object 
moves, but the foliage of the forest, the 
distant sail disappearing on the horizon, 
or the restless billows of the sea. 

If, however, you have made this jour- 
| and looked upon this spectacle, you 

ill agree with me that here is the ap- 
propriate stage of some weird drama— 
the proper scene of one of those wild 
tragedies which, banished from the open 
daylight of our ‘ rational” , have 
taken refuge in the dim shadows of the 
chimney-corner, in the memories, per- 
haps, of old wrinkled crones, who at 
times utter them briefly, to relapse again 
into the silence of age and melancholy. 


OF HAIRSTON. 


It is one of these dramas which I am 
about to narrate—not with the artistic 
and diffuse detail of the modern ro. 
mance, but in all its nakedness and sim. 
plicity. : 

My traveling companion, D—., re. 
sided upon the eastern shore, and in 
his company I made the circuit of 
the old province, collecting everywhere 
those traditions which possess so strange 
an interest when related upon the spot 
where the events actually occurred, 
We came thus, one evening about sun- 
set, to an old ruin—merely a few black- 
ened walls and overthrown stones, which 
looked from a rough hillock out upon 
the surges of the ocean. 

We penetrated on foot, through bram- 
bles and wild vines, to the great arched 
doorway of the ruin, and here sat down 
to rest. 

“There should be some legend con- 
nected with this old mass of stones,” I 
said; ‘*am I mistaken ?” 

‘Not in the least,’”’ was the reply of 
my friend; ‘not only is there such a 
legend, but I have it in my power to re- 
late it. This is Hairston.” 

** Ah! well, is it tragedy or comedy? 
You know I am omnivorous, but I 
should prefer a tragedy.’’ 

“You will not be disappointed,” said 
D—, resting his brow upon his hand, 
and thoughtfully gazing out upon the 
ocean. ‘The chief actor in the drama 
was an ancestor of my family, or rather 
@ connection, and perhaps I am the 
only person living who could gratify 
your curiosity.” 

My companion paused for a moment, 
and again seemed to reflect. 

“TI am listening,” I said. 

“First read whatI offer you,” said 
my friend. And as he spoke, D— 
drew from his pocket a small volume, 
bound in black leather, and turned over 
the leaves. He found at last the ew 
which he was seeking and handed the 
volume to me. 

‘¢ What is that?’’ I said. 

“A collection of the letters of Lord 

, a gentleman who attained some 
notoriety. The letter before you re- 
lates to the hero of my drama. Read 
aloud.”’ 

I obeyed and read the following let- 
ter, of which, before leaving D——’s 
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hospitable mansion, I took an accurate 


copy: 
I 


“My Dear Str—I obey your commands 
with some reluctance, in relating the story 
of which you have heard so much, and to 
which your curiosity appears to be so broad 
awake. I do it unwillingly, because such his- 
tories depend so much on the manner in which 
they are related ; and this, which I have told 
with such success, and to the midnight terrors 
of so many simple souls, will make but a 

figure in a written narration. How- 
ever, 


you shall have it. 

“Tt was in the early part of ’s life, 
that he attended a hunting club at their sport. 
when a stranger, of a genteel appearance and 
well mounted, joined the chase, and was ob- 
served to ride with a de of courage and 
address that called forth the utmost astonish- 
meat of every one present. The beast he rode 
was of amazing powers, nothing stopped them ; 
the hounds could never escape them; and 
the huntsman, who was left far behind, swore 
that the man and his horse were devils from 
hell. When the sport was over, the company 
invited this extraordinary person to dinner; 
he accepted the invitation, and astonished the 
company as much by the powers of his con- 
versation, and the elegance of his manners, 
as by his equestrian prowess. He was an ora- 
tor, a poet, a painter, a musician, a lawyer, @ 
divine ; in short, he was everything; and the 
magic of his discourse kept the drowsy sports- 
men awake long after their usual hour. At 
length, however, wearied nature could be 
charmed no more, and the company began to 
steal away by degrees to their repose. On 
his observing the society diminish, he discov- 
ered manifest signs of uneasiness ; he there- 
fore gave new force to his spirits, and new 
charms to his conversation, in order to detain 
the remaining few some time longer. This 
had some little effect; but the period could 
not be long delayed when he was to be con- 
ducted to his chamber. The remains of the 
company retired also; but they had scarce 
closed their eyes, when the house was alarmed 
by the most terrible shrieks that were ever 
heard. Several persons were awakened by 
the noise, but its continuance being ‘short, 
they concluded it te proceed from a dog who 
might be accidentally confined in some part 
of the house: they very soon, therefore, com- 
posed themselves to sleep, and were very soon 
awakened by shrieks and cries of still greater 
terror than the former. Alarmed at what they 
heard, several of them rung their bells, and 
when the servants came, they declared that 
the horrid sounds proceeded from the stran- 

er's chamber. Some of the gentlemen imme- 

iately arose to inquire into this extraordinary 
disturbance; and while they were dressin 
themselves for that purpose, deeper groans o' 
despair, and shriller shrieks of agony, again 
astonished and terrified them. After knock- 
ing some time at the stranger’s chamber-door, 
he answered them as one awakened from 
sleep, declared he had heard no noise, and, 
rather in an angry tone, desired that he might 
not again be disturbed. Upon this they re- 
turned to one of the chambers, and had 
scarce begun to communicate their sentiments 
to each other, when their conversation was 
interrupted by a renewal of yells, screams, and 
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shrieks, which, from the horror of them. 
seemed to issue from the throats of damned and 
tortured spirits. They immediately followed 
the sounds and them to the stranger’s 
chamber, the door of which they instantly 
burst open, and found him upon his knees in 
bed, in the act of penne ny | imself with the 
most unrelenting severity, his body streaming 
with blood. On their seizing his hand to stop 
the strokes, he them in the most 
aes tone of voice, as an act of mercy, 
that they would retire, assuring them that the 
cause of their disturbance was over, and that 
in the morning he would acquaint them with 
the reason of the terrible cries they had heard, 
and the melancholy sight they saw. Aftera 
repetition of his entreaties, they retired; and 
in the morning some of them went to his 
chamber, but he was not there; and, on ex- 
amining the bed, they found it to be one gore 
of blood. Upon further inquiry, the groom 
said that as soon as it was light, the gentle- 
man came to the stable, booted and spurred, 
desired his horse might be immediately sad- 
died, and capennt to be extremely impatient 
till it was done, when he vaulted instantly 
into his saddle, and rode out of the yard on 
full speed. Servants were immediately dis- 
patched into every of the surroundi 
country, but not a single trace of him cou 
be found; such a person had not been seen 
by any one, nor has he been since heard of. 
“The circumstances of this strange sto’ 
were immediately committed to writing, an 
signed by every one who were witnesses to 
them, that the future credibility of any one, 
who should think proper to relate them, 
might be duly supported. Among the sub- 
scribers to the truth of this history, are some 
of the first names of this century. It would 
now, I believe, be impertinent to add any- 
thing more, than that I am . 
“Yours, ete.” 


Il. 


I handed the volume back to my 
companion, and for an instant both pre- 
served silence, gazing, as before, upon 
the restless waves, breaking upon the 
low margin of the ocean. . 

‘+ Your narrative,” I said, at length, 
‘‘ relates to this singular being?” 

‘* Yes; to the eyes of all but myself, 
the identity of this cavalier is steeped 
in oblivion. I alone —_ ne — 
gathered in part from the lips of m 
father, in part from old family rtd 
ments. You will listen to the story 7” 

The question was quite superfiuous, 
as my eager expression must have 
proved to the narrator—and so I heard 
the story, which I here set down as 
nearly as possible in the words of my 
informant. 


Iv. 
Arthur Hetherington was the son of 
a Catholic gentlemen, whose grand- 


father had obtained from his personal 
friend, Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a grant 
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of thirty thousand acres of land in the 
richest portion of the eastern shore of 
Maryland. In the course of four or 
five generations, however, this magnifi- 
cent estate had gradually decreased, 
under the effect of high living, so that 
the Arthur Hetherington of the present 
narrative found himself the possessor 
of only about one-third of the original 
estate. 

This, however, was a princely pro- 
perty, and a sufficiently dangerous pos- 
session for a young man of twenty-one, 
without near relatives, and with no one 
to restrain him. 

Arthur was the eldest of two sons, 
and, by the law of primogeniture, suc- 
ceeded to the estate, George, the 
younger of the two, receiving simply a 
sum of money, with which to commence 
the world. There had never been much 
love between the brothers, and, on the 
day when Arthur Hetherington took 
possession, a scene of violence occur- 
red, the details of which were not ac- 
curately known, although it is easy to 
guess at the matter. Certain it is, that 
an hour after the entrance of the two 
brothers into the library of the man- 
sion, a struggle was heard, then a 
heavy fall, and George issued forth, 
silent and pale, mounted his horse, and 
so disappeared. 

Arthur was found extended on the 
floor with a deep wound in his temple, 
from which the blood flowed profusely. 
He was immediately carried to his 
chamber, by the old Black major-domo, 
his father’s steward, and now his own; 
and he did not issue from his sick-room 
for a month. When he again appear- 
ed, he said nothing of the scene which 
had passed in the library ; nor, indeed, 
did he ever allude to it afterwards. 

The younger brother, as I have said, 
had disappeared, and it was soon dis- 
covered that he had contracted enor- 
mous debts, both debts * of honor’? and 
others, in the neighborhood, none of 
which had been discharged. He had 
apparently fled the country to avoid 
these obligations; and it was soon 
known that he had gone to Europe. A 

ear passed, and his brother, then at 
illiam and Mary College in Virginia, 
received one morning an English jour- 
nal, which gave him intelligence of 
G Hetherington’s death. He had 
been killed in a drunken brawl, in alow 
London tavern. 
Let me now speak briefly of the 
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character of Arthur Hetherington. From 
his early childhood, he had never known 
the tender influences of paternal or 
maternal affection, and his brother 
had never felt for him, in spite of ev. 
exertion upon his own part, the least 
good feeling even. Jealousy of his 
birthright had dried up any emotions of 
affection in the younger brother, and 
Arthur was thus left alone. The con. 
re of this isolation was a sombre 
and silent reserve, and an assiduons 
cultivation of the powers of his intel. 
lect, rather than those of his heart. At 
Williamsburg, whither he went about 
the middle of the century,’ he became 
the intimate associate of Governor 
Fauquier, who was a conscientious in- 
fidel; and from this nobleman, and af- 
terwards from the writers of the Ency- 
clopedia, young Hetherington acquired 
a profound contempt for that credulity 
which believes without the aid of mathe- 
matical reason, as well as for eve 
species of philanthropy. Buried in his 
remote apartment at Ocean View, with 
closed shutters, and wax lights, he 
spent the long hours of the day, and 
often the whole of the night, in those 
dangerous and forbidden studies which 
have so deleterious an influence upon the 
character of a young and unformed 
mind. He .never saw company, the 
neighbors having grown tired of being 
refused admittance; and thus, at the 
age of twenty-eight, the young man 
had become a confirmed misanthrope, 
and a inished infidel. He despised 
men most heartily, especially the 
“‘ canting knaves of the church,” as he 
called them; as to women, he did not 
deign’to bestow a thought upon them. 
He regarded them as sensuous play- 
things, which some great men had had 
the folly to be ruined by ; he congratu- 
lated himself upon having never 80 
much as looked upon them. 

Such was the state of the y 
man’s mind, and such his mode of life, 
when, one evening, a coach with four 
horses, driven by a black coachman, 
drove up to the door; and from this 
vehicle descended an elderly lady, who 
was immediately followed by a tall and 

ueenly girl, clad in the rich fashion of 
the period, with a long slender waist, 
auburn curls, sprinkled with powder, 
and blue eyes which gazed forth serene- 
ly from beneath her snowy chip hat, 
secured beneath the chin by a blue 
scarf passing over the crown. They 
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entered the mansion, bowed in by the 
lofty old steward, and the chariot drove 
to the stables. 

Young Hetherington could scarcely 
believe his eyes. Old Calvert, as the 
steward was called, had express orders 
to deny his master to all visitors, and 
this order he had hitherto scrupulously 
obeyed, never permitting any one to do 
somuch as cross the threshold of the 
mansion. What could a a mean- 
ing of his action now? @ yo 
= retired from the window, Bi yon 
down, sternly resolving to await the 
explanation of this strange intrusion 
and disobedience. 

The explanation came in a form which 
he was not prepared for. He had 
scarcely resumed his seat, when a light 
step was heard upon the corridor, the 
door of the apartment was opened, and 
the young lady whom he had seen enter 
the front door stood upon the thresh- 
old. 

As her eyes met those of the young 
man, she blushed slightly and drew back. 
Then, as though mastered by a sudden 
impulse, she advanced three steps, and, 
with a frank smile in her blue eyes, held 
out her hand. The young man rose, 
and bowing stiffly, without so much as 
extending his hand, requested the young 
lady to be seated. She colored and 
said : 

“Then you do not know me, cousin 
Arthur, and will not take my hand. I 
am Eleanor Hairston, and mamma came 
with me.” 

The young man understood in a mo- 
mentnow. Mrs. Hairston was the first 
cousin of his father, and lived lower 
down upon the Virginia side, as he had 
often heard. He, therefore, made the 
young lady a low and formal bow, be- 
stowed an icy shake of the hand, and 
said he was pleased to see them—which 
expression of pleasure was abundantly 
contradicted by his cold and distrait de- 
meanor. 

Miss Hairston’s beautiful lip assumed 
something closely resembling a pout of 
displeasure, and she raised her fine head 
proudly. There was something in the 
action which attracted the sombre think- 
er’s attention, and he felt, all at once, 

that he stood in the presence of a nature 
quite as haughty este own. The con- 
viction produced a feeling of respect in 
his mind, and, with a courtly and for- 
mally-respectful bow, he led the young 
lady to the door of the chamber to which 
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she had been directed—his study hay- 
ing been entered by mistake. He then 
descended to welcome Mrs. Hairston, 
which he accomplished with stiff for- 
mality. They had been to the = he 
Baltimore, Mrs. Hairston said ; and 

ing themselves benighted on the road, 
or nearly, had bethought them of Ocean 
View, and so, must trespass upon its 
owner for anight’s entertainment. The 
young man bowed again, Mrs. Hairston 
disappeared under convoy of a maid, 
and the master of the domain retired to 
his den to reflect upon this novel and 
unpleasing incident. 

Ihave narrated this scene in detail, 
because it was the initiatory event in 
the seriés which ended with what I am 
going to relate. Instead of anight, Mrs. 
Hairston remained for a week, owing 
to a severe accident which happened to 
her coachman; and when she departed 
with her daughter, she received a pro- 
mise from Arthur Hetherington that he 
would speedily, make a visit to the 
family mansion of Hairston. 

This extraordinary action, upon the 
part of the young man, can be explain- 
ed upon only one hypothesis. He was 


in love with Miss Eleanor Hairston. In 
truth, the young girl had entered the 


sombre wilderness of his life like a sun- 
beam. As her stiffness and reserve 
melted beneath the continually increas- 
ing courtesy and attentions of their en- 
tertainer, she had become more and 
more winning and cordial, and, at the 
end of the week, the young man found 
himself following her with his eyes when 
she left the apartment, and looking, 
with his stern, abstracted gaze, for her 
return. All the hidden fires of his pas- 
sionate nature kindled and began to 
blaze—the long-controlled currents of 
his soul began to tremble, and move, and 
surge against the barriers he had erected 
to curb them. He no longer found 
solace in Voltaire and D’Alembert ; and 
the choicest hours for study were spent 
by the side of the harpsichord at which 
sat Miss Hairston singing. To the 
pleasure which he took in gazing upon 
the rare beauty of her countenance, and 
listening to the exquisite warblings of her 
sympathetic voice, was, ere long, add- 
ed the delightful and hitherto unknown 
emotion of gratified vanity. As his 
cold nature ually thawed beneath 
her smiles, all those treasures of thought 
which he had spent long years in amass- 
ing began to reveal themselves, and, to his 
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astonishment and delight, he found that 
she followed his abstrusest views, and 
appreciatedhim. Toa man of his char- 
acter, @ more exquisite incense could 
not have been offered—and after one of 
these conversations, he found himself 
pitying the fatuity of his former views 
of women. He never shocked the young 
girl with his infidel opinions, however— 
natural instinct, and, soon, a lover’s fear 
of injuring himself, prevented that. 

I need not further enlarge upon the 
processes by which the stern and sombre 
misanthrope became the anxious and 
devoted gallant. In one week, the 
change was complete—a phenomenon 
not unusual with men of powerful but 
restrained feelings—and ten days after 
the departure of the Hairstons, the 
young man had rejoined them at their 
own home. 

Here he prosecuted his courtship of 
Miss Hairston, without concealment. 
He surrounded her with those tasteful 
and beautiful gifts which a refined na- 
ture and unlimited wealth alone can su 
ply to the object of the affections. It 

oes not seem that Eleanor was affected 
in any considerable degree by these 
presents. Arthur Hetherington had 
made a strong impression upon her from 
their first meeting, and she knew per- 
fectly well how to appreciate the trea- 
sures of his vigorously cultivated intel- 
lect, and determined character. There 
is something in the rugged traits of the 
masculine character which attracts wo- 
man more powerfully even than the 
graces and elegance—and few female 
minds can resist a daring and determin- 
edlover. These traits captivate them, 
as gentleness and sweetness enchain 
the regard of men, when found in the 
opposite sex. Arthur Hetherington pos- 
sessed this vigorous and powerful na- 
ture, and, in addition, a face and form 
of great attraction. He was tall, erect, 
with a lofty brow, clear, brilliant eyes, 
and lips curved like a statue’s. It may 
thus easily be understood that Miss 
Hairston might love him for himself; 
though, doubtless, his wealth, his proud 
 comgee as the sole head of an ancient 

ouse, and his worldly advantages gener- 
ally, had the influence which they 
never fail to exert upon the minds of 
young ladies beginning to reflect upon 
the holy estate of matrimony. 

Let me now pass over the space of a 
year, during which time Arthur Hether- 
ington continued to pay assiduous court 


to the proud young girl, whu demanded, 
in accordance with the views of the 
riod, a thorough siege before she would 
surrender. At last she gave signs of 
yielding. 

It was on an evening of May, as I 
find from an old letter, written to my 
father, that young Hetherington, having 
spent hours in the great sail-boat on the 
bosom of the ocean, with the youn 
lady, at last advanced to the attack, and 
found the fortress unable to resist him, 
His address was passionate, but collect. 
ed, too. He told Eleanor that she must 
necessarily have seen the state of his 
feelings—that there was no possible ob- 
stacle to F pata their marriage—that 
he needed a mistress for Ocean View— 
that, if she would not consent to fill that 
position, no other lady ever would: 
and then with his proud under lip be- 
tween his teeth, his dark eyes fixed un- 
waveringly upon her flushing face, he 
calmly awaited her reply. "The reply 
was acold and tremulous hand placed 
in his own outstretched palm—and they 
were betrothed. 

Mrs. Hairston readily assented to 
what she had long wished ; for she was 
an ambitious woman, and probably 
would have compelled her daughter to 
the very course which her own feelings 
induced her to take. Thus everything 
was well so far, and Arthur Hethering- 
ton, with a grave and decorous “ salute” 
upon the lips of his mother-in-law to be, 
and his intended bride, left Hairston 
house, to return to Ocean View, where 
it was necessary to make great changes 
and many arrangements, in contempla- 
tion of the alteration in his mode of 
life. 

v. 


There was one person at Ocean View 
who held a more imposing place in the 
life of that domain than even old Cal- 
vert, the steward.’ This was an old 
negro woman named Dilsy, who had 
been the young man’s nurse, and who 
now lived, at the age of nearly four 
score, in her privileged cabin across 
the wide lawn, in front of the edifice. 

To Aunt Dilsy the young man at 
once communicated the intelligence of 
his intended marriage. What was his 
astonishment to find the old negress 
start as he repeated the name of Hairs- 
ton, and then commenced wringing her 
hands and groaning. 

It was a long time before her master, 
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or son I should rather say, could induce 
her to speak ; and nothing but his deep- 
rooted affection for the old woman pre- 
vented the haughty young mafi from 
breaking out into words indicating his 
displeasure and anger. The old wo- 
man’s groans were succeeded by excla- 
mations, her exclamations by broken 
words, and these in turn by beseeching 
appeals that ‘*Massa Arthur” would 
immediately break off the match, and 
give up all thoughts of a union with any 
one of the family of Hairston. 

At first, the young man was too 
angry, and, indeed, too much astonished 
to reply to the old woman. He soon 
reflected, however, that Aunt Dilsy had 
taken some odd notion into her head, 
after a fashion not uncommon with old 
negresses ; and the result of these re- 
flections was, a calm request that the 
aged woman would inform him why it 
was ill-advised in him to marry one of the 
Hairston family. After a plentiful ad- 
dition of exclamations, groans, and ex- 
hibitions of grief, the old woman pro- 
ceeded to account for her emotion and 
those mysterious exclamations which 
had excited so much astonishment in 
her auditor. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
family legend which the old woman re- 
lated with many palsied shakes of the 
head and evidences of no common 


agitation. The result will exhibit the 
nature of her communication. It is 
enough to say in this place, that an 
hour after his entrance into the eabin, 
young Hetherington issued from the 
low doorway, pale and silent, but 
with a sarcastic sneer upon his firm 


p- 

“Blood!” he muttered, disdainfully 
smiling, ‘a drop of blood! Absurd! 
and yet I must be about to grow crazy 
like this old woman; for I know not 
what demon whispers to me, there is 
truth in this warning ! Blood! the fate 
of the Hetheringtons ! Why, it is abso- 
lutely silly! and silliest of allis it, that 
I,a man of trained mind, incredulous, 
no child to be frightened by bugbears 
of the imagination, should for an in- 
stant entertain this foolish thought! A 
drop of blood to fright me! Bah! Ill 
go cover my head with a blanket and cry 
myself asleep.” 

As the young man finished his brief 
soliloquy. he entered the doorway of 
the hall, and passed into the great din- 
ing-room. 
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As he placed his foot upon the thresh- 
old, he saw old Calvert disappear 
hastily through a side door, and at the 
same instant his quick eye discovered a 
vibration in the frame of his grand- 
father’s portrait, hanging near the east- 
ern window. 

“ What’s this !’’ he cried, ‘* Calvert ! 
Come back! what is this 1” 

Old Calvert appeared at the door, 
solemn and grave. His master demand- 
ed the reason of his abrupt withdrawal 
from the apartment. The old negro 
coolly replied that he had just finish- 
ed putting the silver in the closet by 
the chimney. 

“By the chimney? The closet?” 
repeated the young man gloomily. 
“You were the length of the whole 
apartment from the chimney, and in the 
second place, here is the key of the 
silver closet.’ 

The old negro looked confused for a 
moment, then this expression was re- 
placed by one of dogged and sullen 
silence, so to speak. His only reply, 
when young Hetherington again de- 
manded an explanation of his extraor- 
dinary haste, was an intimation that if 
“Massa Arthur” thought old Calvert 
was dishonest it was ‘‘ more’n old massa 
ever had,’’—-and then the whitehaired 
steward calmly withdrew. ; 

The young man followed him with his 
eyes, but said nothing. He saw that 
he could extract no further communica- 
tion from the negro. He determined, 
instead of attempting an exaction of* 
authority, to investigate for himself. 

He accordingly went and turned, the. 
keys in the locks of both, dgors, then 
he proceeded toward the, east window, 
and, mounting upon a tall chair, stood 
beneath the portrait, of his grandfather. 
It represented the friend of, Lord Bal- 
timore in mature age, clad. in steel arm- 
lets, over which fella profusion of lace, 
a velvet purpoint, and gold-flowered 
waistcoat. The hair was long, curling, 
and powdered, most probably a peruke ; 
and the countenance wore an expres- 
sion of sternness and gloom, strikingly 
in accordance with the distinguishing 
trait of the young man himself. 

Young Hetherington scarcely be 
stowed a second look upon the portrait, 
but raised’ the heavy frame from the 
wall; and was rewarded by discovering 
a small panel in the carved oak. The 
steel spring, by which this hidden closet 
opened, still vibrated faintly, with a low 
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singing noise, showing that the door 
had been recently closed. 

The ardent and burning eyes of the 
young gentleman sought long and vain- 
L bev the opening spring. His eager 

gers traversed every inch of the 
woodwork without discovering the clue. 
He mounted upon the projection in the 
wainscoting, sustaining the backs of 
the great chairs, and sought in, 
pan the great portrait aside until it 

ung in a position nearly horizontal. 
It was all in vain, and with his brow 
covered by a cold sweat, the young 
man leaned his shoulder heavily against 
the door. 

As he did so, he felt the panel move 
beneath his arm—he started back, and a 
square piece of the carved wainscot 
flew open. It revealed a small orifice 
in the wall; and, at the mouth, so to 
speak, of this orifice lay an antique poni- 
ard with an ivory handle. 

Young Hetherington clutched it, and, 
leaping to the floor, held it up and gazed 
at it. 

“* The fate of the Hetheringtons’!” he 
muttered, turning as pale as death, “the 
very weapon described by the old nurse ! 
What devil has been trifling with me, for 
God there is none that I believe in.” 

He looked, then, more attentively at 
the weapon. It was richly set in gold, 
encrusted with gems—and the damas- 
coened blade was clotted with blood. 
Hetherington stood for some moments 
looking with wide eyes at the poniard ; 
and then, a quick turn of his head to- 
ward the western door indicated his 
thought. 

** What had Calvert to do with this ?” 
he muttered gloomily ; “ could it have 
been—did it—!” 

And, pausing suddenly, he stooped 
and examined the floor. 

Immediately beneath the portrait a 
triangular incision in the oaken timber of 
the flooring rewarded his search. He 
inserted the point of the weapon in the 
eut. It fitted perfectly. 

Hetherington rose, replaced the po- 
niard in the hidden closet, closed the 
door, and arranged the portrait as be- 
fore. Then he removed the chair by 
means of which he had mounted, brush- 
ed away some grains of dust left by his 
boot upon the wainscot, and then be- 
gan pacing the apartment with hurried 
and feverish steps. 

“‘ Yes,” he muttered hoarsely, ‘ yes ! 
this is the direct agency of the devil, if 
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there isa devil! That poniard, in some 
mysterious way, fell to the floor; old 
Calvert, to whom nothing connected 
with the family is a secret, placed it in 
its hidden receptacle again, not wishing 
me to see it. He was right, for the 
devil of perversity and defiance has 
session of me. Manor devil, heaven or 
hell! cried ne yeas man, clenching 
his hand wrathfully, and shaking jt 
above his head, * I now defy and chal- 
lenge you! I go on my way, though 
hell stood in my path!” 

As he uttered # ona furious words, the 
portrait of his grandfather, which had, 
doubtless, been loosened by his efforts 
to open the closet, parted from the huge 
hook which held it aloft, and fell with a 
crash to the floor. 

The startled echoes fled shrieking 
through the gloomy mansion; and 
Hetherington looked round like a con- 
spirator, desperate but defiant to the 
last. At the same moment, the knob 
of the western door was turned, and 
the voice of old Calvert was heard like 
@ moan, appealing for entrance. 

His master opened the door, and, lay- 
ing his hand upon the shoulder of the 
trembling old man, said: 

‘*T understand all—not a word to any 
one. Replace the portrait, leaving the 
closet as it is.’’ 

Hetherington then, with slow and 
measured steps, sought his private apart- 
ments. 

Three days afterwards, he set out for 
Hairston. The poniard was in his 
bosom. 


vi. 


The young man reached Hairston just 
as the last lights of evening descended 
upon the level landscape, and died away 
upon the vast ocean. 

He saluted, with formal courtesy, his 


intended bride and her mother, and 
then, for the first time, perceived that 
they were not alone. The fourth occu- 
pant of the apartment was a peddler, one 
of a class then better known than at the 
resent time; and beside the wayfarer 
ay the ordinary pack, in which they 
carried their miscellaneous articles of 
traffic. m4 
The peddler was shown to a room on 
the ground floor, when the hour for re- 
tiring came; and then the inmates of 
Hairston, one and all, were very soon 
asleep. ; 
No sooner had the sounds of life died 
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away, than the peddler rose from his 
couch, placed his feet stealthily upon 
the floor, and, walking with the silent 
step of a tiger stealing upon its prey, 
roceeded toward the apartment occu- 
pied by Miss Hairston. 
Opening the door of the young lady’s 
chamber with the same caution, he en- 
tered, and approached the bed, A 
stream of moonlight fell upon the face 
of the beautiful sleeper, and the re- 
“ne undulations of her slender figure, 
eneath the snowy night-dress, scarcely 
raised the downy edges of the light 
counterpane. One e white arm 
was placed beneath her curling hair, 
and the other lay half bss from 
the couch, in an attitude of careless 
abandon which was the -perfection of 


e. 

eThe intruder stood completely motion- 
less for amoment, gazing upon the love- 
ly sleeper; and then, with a movement 
rapid but cautious, knelt and pressed 
his dark mustachioed lip to the extended 
arm. A slight tremor in the form of 
the girl betrayed the magnetic effect 
produced upon her, even in sleep, by 
the audacious kiss, and she slowly open- 
ed her eyes. The moon, however, was 
suddenly over-clouded; and when it 
again streamed out, and Miss Hairston, 
with a startled expression, rose up in 
bed, supported upon one arm, the in- 
truder—or figure of her dream, as she 
imagined it—had disappeared. 

The nocturnal intruder listened for 
an instant in the corridor, and, catching 
with his quick ear the low sigh of the 
young Jady, as she again relapsed into 
slumber, seemed disposed to renew his 
inroad upon the privacy of her chamber. 
Turning his ages accidentally, how- 
ever, toward the apartment in which 
Hetherington slept, this intention was 
evidently abandoued. The mild and 
smiling expression of the bold features 

ielded to one of gloomy hatred; the 

eavy, dark brows were knit together 

in a threatening frown; and lay- 
ing his hand upon a concealed knife, 
suspended at his waist, the stranger 
crept toward the apartment of Hether- 
ington. 

He found no difficulty in effecting an 
entrance ; and, standing by the bedside 
of the pale sleeper, whose haughty fea- 
tures had not relaxed their predominant 
expression even in slumber, the stranger 
clutched his knife with a flash of hatred 
in his dark eyes, which was almost 
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appalling in its intensity. He remained 
thus motionless and silent for some mo- 
ments, and then, as cautiously as he 
had entered it, left the apartment. As 
he returned to his own couch in, his 
roving and intelligent — took in at a 
glance the position of all the chambers; 
and having thus satisfied himself of the 
possibility of some ulterior design, as it 
seemed, the night-walker disappeared 
within his own apartment. 

On the next morning, Miss Hairston 
related her singular dream, and it was 
the subject of many jests; as to the 
peddler, the servants said he had depart- 
ed at daylight, first craving a mouthful 
of bread and a draught of milk to stay 
his hunger. 

On the same evening, a man, carrying 
a peddler’s pack, but walking with the 
proud and erect gait of a mountaineer, 
approached one of those coves in the 
bay side of the peninsula, which are so 
numerous along this shore. Issuing from 
the heavy bushwood of the margin just 
as the last rays of the sun capped the 
waves of the Chesapeake with fire, he 
gave a low whistle, and then waited. In 
a few moments a small skiff detached 
itself like a dancing leaf from the heavy 
boughs, drooping along the opposite 
shore, and propelled by a single paddle, 
darted over the crimson waves. It soon 
reached the stranger. He entered it, 
and it instantly returned toward its 
original harbor—the two men exchang- 
ing animated conversation in a low and 
cautious tone. 

Finally the little boat passed beneath 
the swaying boughs, glided into the 
still waters of a small } n-like basin, 
and brought up beside a long pi- 
rogue, filled with sailors, armed and 


waiting. 

The peddler threw down his pack, and 
with a brief gesture of command, said : 

‘*To your oars!” 

‘Good, captain!” was the general 
reply, as the men fell into their places ; 
“anything on hand?” 

** To your oars !”” came as briefly and 
more sternly from the lips of the 
stranger. 

“Good; all right!’’ was the reply ; 
and as night settled down upon the waters 
of the Chesapeake, the teal low pi- 
rogue, or gun-boat—for it was mounted 
with a swivel at stern and -bow—slowly 
issued forth into the bay. 

“ Southward,” said the Captain, “to 
the ocean.” 
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This time there was no reply, and 
the men bent to their oars.* 


vil. 


Several days after the scenes just re- 
lated, and when all the inmates of Hair- 
ston house were buried in sleep, Arthur 
ae was suddenly awakened 
by a loud scream, which issued from 
the apartment of Eleanor. 

Hastily throwing on his cares | 
gown, and taking his sword in his hand, 
es mounted to the young lady’s cham- 

z. 

Mrs. Hairston, whose apartment was 
next to that of her daughter, had already 
entered the chamber; and when young 
Hetherington reached the door, he de- 
scried his mistress sitting up in bed, her 
frame agitated by strong hysterics. 

It was a considerable time before any 
intelligible explanation of her fright 
could be extracted from her; and when, 
after she had grown calmer, the anxious 
listeners were made to understand, her 

itation was considered the result sim- 
ply of an unpleasant dream. 

Miss Hairston’s relation was briefl 
as follows: She had retired as usual, 
and had been sleeping for some hours, 
when suddenly she heard.a noise at her 
window, the shutters of which had been 
closed on the oe night. Opening 
her eyes at the sound, and half rising 
from her recumbent posture, she had 
seen the shutter open, the window raised, 
and, the next moment, a man had passed 
his body through the opening, and with 
a single bound stood at her side. He 
had then thrown his arms around her 
before she could scream, and imprinted 
twenty kisses upon her lips. She had 
then screamed, and the intruder had 
relaxed his grasp, passed through the 
window again with a mocking laugh, 
and disappeared, just as lights began to 
twinkle, and Mr. Hetherington hastened 
up the staircase. 

Mrs. Hairston shook her head as her 
daughter finished this narration; and, 
pointing to the closed window, said that 
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Eleanor must conquer thie foolish nery- 
ousness, which, on a former occasion, 
had been the jest of every one. She 
had not finished her homily, when Miss 
Hairston suddenly pointed to the toilet. 
table. A folded note lay upon it, which 
was opened and hastily read. It con- 
tained these lines : 


“‘Miss Hairston has had two dreams—her 
master, sleeping and waking, tells her so. The 
moment approaches when he will assert his 
mastery, in spite of the opposition of her 
solemn lover. It is useless to tell her to be- 
ware.” 


Hetherington’s proud lip was con- 
vulsed for a moment with wrath. His 
fiery eyes burned like consuming brands, 
and he clutched his sword-hilt until the 
blade shook in his furious p- That 
any man should dare to thus treat his 
intended bride !—that there should be a 
mortal living who would presume! Had 
the intruder then stood before him, the 
death of one or both of them would have 
ensued. 

Little was said by the young man, 
however. His teeth were set close to- 
gether, as if to prevent his wrath from 
escaping and expending itself in weak 
words. He bowed gravely to the two 
ladies, and retired from the apartment. 
Miss Hairston shared her mother’s 
bed for the remainder of the night; 
and, on the next day, nothing was said 
of the occurrence. The servants had 
not been around, and the mystery was 
shared by the three persons alone. 


Vii. 


At last, the night appointed for the 
marriage of Hetherington and Eleanor 
arrived, and every preparation had been 
completed. It was to be very private, 
at the request of the bridegroom, and 
none were to witness the ceremony but 
the household, the officiating clergy- 
man, and a few friends of the bride. 

As the shades of night descended, 
and the hour approached when he was 
to receive from her mother the hand of 
the beautiful and blushing girl, the 





* The lawless characters here spoken of, seem to have been similar to those who infested 


the waters of the Chesa 
calling himself Captai: 


e at a period somewhat later, under the leadership of an individual 
! n Kyd, after the great English buccaneer. 
minated, finally, by a body of Virginians, under command of Colonel Cropper, 


They were completely exter- 
% y ndfather of 


the present Governor of Virginia. Colonel C.’s report of the eee, now in the archives 


of the commenwealth, is a striking 
grim humor. It seems that Colo 


roof of this gentleman’s 
C. was severely wounded in 


laring courage, as well of his 
e arm, head, and loins, 


which were shattered by the bursting of one ef the enemy's shells. He winds up his report 
with-— F oy your by age boy excuse the brevity of this report, and pardon this /:ttle 
ea 


sally we m mong them.” 


e “little sally” was a desperate and bloody combat. 
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young man experienced, he knew not 
why, a strange and ominous forebod- 


"Having clad himself completely in 
his splendid wedding toilet, and be- 
stowed a last glance upon the snowy 
frill at his bosom, his lace cuffs, and 
elaborately powdered hair, to which his 
body-servant had just given the finish- 
ing touch, Hetherington sat down at 
the window opening toward the ocean, 
and leaning his head upon his hand, 
gave himself up to reflection, which 
settled down into a mood of unwonted 


m. 

at seemed to him that some terrible 
crisis of his life was approaching—that 
a dark and threatening cloud, veined 
with lurid lightning flashes, drew to- 
ward him, from the gloomy horizon, its 
serpent-like folds, which ere long would 
envelope him, and make him their vic- 
tim. He said afterwards, that he heard 
hissing voices in the air, like the voices 
of those terrible creatures of the ima- 
gination, the lamias—those human ser- 
pents which foretell misfortune and 
revel in the indications of approaching 
woe. The air seemed charged with a 
thick and suffocating vapor, and -an 
odor made itself plainly discernable to 
the young man, like the loathsome smell 
of a field of blood and death. Are 
there intimations in the air—in the 
winds, the unseen currents of the at- 
mosphere—of coming fate? Wise 
men have said so, and the testimony 
of thousands corroborates this presence 
of something—some shadow of an in- 
visible object—an object of horror and 
despair. 

e young man tried in vain to shake 
off the influence which had mastered 
him ; he rose, walked up and down the 
apartment; turned toward the window 
again, and looked forth. As he did so, 
a faint red light glimmered for a mo- 
ment in one of the rushy coves, then 
disappeared. It seemed like his life, 
and he turned again from the window. 
As he did so, his eyes fell upon the 
poniard which he had so strangel 
gained possession of—the poniard o 
the secret receptacle. 

The drops of blood upon the blade 
seemed to boil and hiss as he gazed ; 
and the antique handle formed a strange 
= diabolical profile which sneered at 

im . 


: “Bah!” he mattered fiercely, toss- 
ing the weapén from him as he spoke. 
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“Pll not act the baby, and be affright- 
ed by my shadow—by the foolish gossi 
of an old woman. And as for this 
ominous weapon—this fate of the He- 
theringtons —let the legend do its 
worst! I'll scotch and kill the foolish 
pg bs ee s h h 

s he spoke, he caught the poniard 
by the blade, and in doing so, inflicted 
a slight cut upon his finger. 

**An omen!” he muttered, with 
scornful sneers, but trembling he knew 
not why ; “‘ perhaps the blade is poison- 
ed, and this is to be the fate of the last 
of the Hetheringtons! Perhaps this 

miard, with which my grandfather, 

eoffrey Hetherington, was killed b 
his cousin Richard, on the day of his 
marriage to Elizabeth Hairston, of 
Glenarvin, is to be my death weapon, 
too! Who knows? d who cares ?” 
he added fiercely. ‘Let fools be 
frightened by falling daggers, and por- 
traits of murdered men; by omens, 
warnings, and insane beseechings of old 
crones; Pll not! I'll not shrink back 
for all the invisible or visible fingers 
that were ever shaken in the pale faces 
of woe-stricken children from the be- 
ginning of the world! I’m not a baby; 
and I'll go on in my course! Natural 
or supernatural—man or demon—I care 
not what thou art, I defy and challenge 
you to meet me, breast to breast.” 

The young man had scarcely uttered 
the words, when a low knock at the 
door made him start, in spite of him- 
self. Arthur Hetherington was a brave 
man, but there are moments by the 
strongest nerves are not proof against 
the most trivial influences. There are 
times when the mind is so wrought 
upon, that we would not be greatly 
astounded by a walking statue, like 
that of the dead commander in Don 
Giovanni, advancing with his horrible 
tramp! tramp! tramp! into the bril- 
Seat Sepeaticonsen, 

This was Hetherington’s feeling, and 
starting to his feet, he braced his whole 
form, and in a desperate voice, bade 
the knocker enter. 

It was simply a messenger from Mrs. 
Hairston, come to inform the bride- 

oom that the bride awaited him. He 

astily thrust the poniard into his bo- 
som, covered the hilt with his profuse 
ruffle, and bade the servant say that he 
would appear in a moment. 

He surveyed himself in the mirror 
for the last time, and almost started at 
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the sight of his blanched cheeks and 
lips. A sarcastic smile greeted the 
spectacle, and he tossed his head away 
from the too faithful glass. Then, 
pulling his lace cuffs over his slender and 
nervous hands, he left the apartment. 
He was soon at the side of the lovely 
irl, whose blushing face assumed a 
eeper color as he appeared. Miss 
Hairston was clad with great splendor, 
after the fashion of the period, in a 
white satin gown, with blue furbelows 
of the same material looped back with 
bows of ribbon.. Her queenly brow 
was crowned with a mass of curls, with 
earls interwoven—she wore many 
Poncslets and other jewels—and upon 
her snowy shoulders and open stoma- 
cher reposed a cloud of gauze-like lace 
of the richest description. The bride- 
oom forgot his disquiet for a moment, 
in presence of this vision of youth and 
beauty. His » however, detected 
an end of lace hanging from the youn 
lady’s stomacher, and, with a profoun 
inclination, he reached out his hand and 
replaced it beneath the satin folding. 
As he drew back, the bride uttered a 
slight exclamation. His finger had left 


a bloody impress upon the young lady’s 
bosom. 

A shudder ran through Hethering- 
ton’s frame, and he turned as pale as 
death. He had thus, in the third gene-. 
ration, — to the letter the old 

é 


crone’s legend. 

“It is nothing,’’ he muttered hoarse- 
ly; “ta mere scratch upon my finger. 
I beg you not to be disquieted.” 

"And. offering his arm to the bride, he 
led her into the great apartment. In 
a few moments they stood before the 
officiating clergyman, and the marriage 
ceremony commenced. 

It was destined never to be com- 
pleted. 

A sudden tumult at the door attract- 
ed the attention of all present: the ser- 
vants rushed forward in huddled groups; 
and from the darkness of the hall, upon 
which the shades of night had descend- 
ed, strode the false peddler, the captain 
of the freebooters, at the head of a 
dozen men, armed to the teeth. 

Their leader carried a drawn sword 
in his hand, and with a sneering laugh, 
reached, at a single bound, the side of 
Miss Hairston. 

‘I said I was your master, and thus 
I prove it!” he shouted. ‘To the res- 


cue !”” 


And seizing the young lady in his 
arms, the speaker made two hasty 
ones toward the door. 

hey were the last he ever took. 

A hoarse and terrible exclamation, 
like that of an aroused lion, was sud- 
denly heard—a poniard gleamed in the 
air, then descended—and the captain 
of the freebooters fell at full length 
upon the floor, which was stained with 
his blood—pierced by the bridegroom’s 
dagger. 

At the same moment, a pistol-shot 
was heard, and Hetherington rushed 
forward with a roar of wrath and an- 
guish. The form of Miss Hairston 
undulated for an instant, bent to and 
fro like a lily whose stem is broken, 
and then the unhappy girl stretched 
out her arms, and, uttering a faint 
scream, fell at the feet of her lover, 
her bosom pierced by the ball, precisely 
at the spot where his bloody finger had 
been laid. 

The captain of the freebooters writh- 
ed his body half-erect, and leaning upon 
one hand, pointed with his extended fin- 
ger to the dead body of the girl. 

‘* A bonny wedding you have, bro- 
ther Arthur !” he said, with a laugh of 
terrible triumph, which distorted his lips 
in a manner horriblé and repulsive to 
behold. ‘I offer you my compliments 
thereon, my brother! ‘Ak, you did not 
recognize George Hetherington in the 
peddler ! You did not know my old fa- 
mniliar writing left behind me when I 
respectfully saluted this fine bride of 
yours! You thought that lying rumor 
of my death, which I originated, and had 
sent to you, was true! Fool! did you 
think I would die before I had my 
revenge! You robbed me of my father’s 
acres !—curses on you !’’ added the un- 
happy man, in fainter accents, but with 

e even more intense ; ‘* you taunted 
me in the old library with dishonor !— 
you ended by supplanting me with the 
only woman I—have ever loved. But 
—amy lieutenant has—obeyed me—if I 
fell he was—to—avenge me—as he has 
done—my death—by your—hand—is 
my best revenge—good brother! Your 
—bride, too,” added the dying man, 
pointing faintly to the dead body, and 
grinning horribly, “‘take her—her— 
my bonny bridegroom—take your dead 
bride—and—my dying curse !” 

The wretched man fell back as he 
spoke, and a.rattle in his throat indicat- 
ed that all was over. An awful silence 
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fell upon the group, who stood, with 
affrighted eyes, gazing upon the bodies. 
As to the rest of the intruders, they had 
hastily fled to their craft—no one had 
noted their departure. All eyes were 
tuned from the dead, now, to Hether- 
ington kneeling between the dead bodies 
of his brother and his bride! He uttered 
not a word, though his lips moved faint- 
ly as he gazed at the bloody poniard— 
le fate of the Hetheringtons—which had 
thus fulfilled the warning. 

Then the young man’s distended 
eyes turned with awful intensity to- 
ward the face of Eleanor, beautiful 
even in death, and thus gazing upon his 
dead bride, he fell forward senseless be- 
tween the bodies, anne his temple, as 
he fell, against, the jeweled hilt of the 
fate of the Hetheringtons. 

“Such,” said D——., rising from his 
seat upon a projection of the old ruins, 
“such is the tragedy of Hairston. I 
have related it to you upon the spot 
where it occurred. Through that door 
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rushed the maddened lover, and under 
its wide arch followed the dead bodies 
of his brother and bride. There is the 
a wx dang oak, by which George 

etherington entered Miss Hairston’s 
chamber—and yonder, near that black- 
ened fire-place in the wail, stood the 
bed of the young lady. The man- 
sion was soon afterwards destroyed by 
fire, and Mrs. Hairston in a few years 
followed her daughter to the ve. 
As to the wretched victim of these ter- 
rible events, he disappeared and nothing 
was ever known—at least, accurately 
known—concerning him. It was said 
that he had abjured his skeptical opin- 
ions, and taken refuge from his despair 
in a bigoted adherence to the Romish 
church-—in which he had become a 
monk, it was even said. Lord L——’s 
letter seems, however, to contradict this. 
At all events, you know now the trage- 
dy of Hairston: let us go on our way.” 

Such was the legend related to me by 
D——. It is very strange! 





DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


HESE are translations of the same 

work, the one executed in Eng- 
land, and the other in the United 
States. Both appear to be sufti- 
ciently well done for the satisfac- 
tion of readers in general.. In both, 
we are glad to learn, the original 
- French author retains a certain per 
centage of interest. 

Any book by De Tocqueville will be 
sure to find readers in this country. 
He is so favorably known by his work 
on Democracy in America, that every 
one, who is familiar with that able dis- 
quisition, will be glad to get another 
work from his hands. Not that he is, 
in any sense, an entertaining writer; 
for he is not: he is a slow and some- 
what laborious writer; but he is pro- 
found and instructive, and whatever he 
says is weighty in the estimation of 
thoughtful minds. He is, moreover, 
one of the few Frenchmen, or rather 
we should say, one of the few Euro- 


peans, who understands and cherishes 
what es to a really sound 


theory of human government. He is 
no believer in the favorite centralism 
of his countrymen, monarchical and 
republican alike. Ask a legitimist in 
France what his notion is of the true 
organization of power, and he will 
sketch you out a scheme something 
like the absolute monarchy of Louis 
XIV.; ask a Napoleonist, and he will 

int you to the Empire; and ask a 
emocrat, and he will begin to glorify 
Robespierre or Ledru Rollin ; yet they 
are all fundamentally the same — the 
concentration of the whole national 
force in a single focus, differing in 
name, but not differing much in es- 
sence or end. But De Tocqueville 
belongs to neither of these classes. 
Though an aristocrat, his study of our 
American townships, combined with 
his own good sense, has taught him 
the value of local self-government ; 
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and his criticisms of institutions and 
historical events are modified from 
this perception. 

In the large and imposing volume 
before us, he undertakes an investiga- 
tion of the condition of French society 
in the eighteenth century, and of the 
causes involved in that condition, which 
developed themselves in the terrific 
popular outbreak of the year 1789. It 
is a most important and a most interest- 
ing inquiry; for no event in human an- 
nals has more deeply impressed the 
minds of men, or is more inexhaustible 
in its exhibitions of human character, 
or more significant in its results for 
mankind. Much as it has been be- 
written, both as to its external pheno- 
mena and as to its philosophy, much 
yet remains to be said. The product 
of five hundred years of accumulating 
wrongs, and the starting-point, as we 
believe, of many more hundred years of 
nobler development, there were crowded 
into the events of that brief decade a 
pith and moment, which no one writer, 
and no one thousand writers, will readily 
exhaust. We think that we must have 
read in our time, without an immoderate 
indulgence in that line either, at least 
fifty volumes relating to the French 
Revolution, and yet our appetite for the 
memoirs and histories of it is just as 
keen as it was, in fact is keener than it 
was, when the whole subject came u 
as a novelty, But this is true of 
other knowledge, and especially of our 
knowledge of men—the more we know, 
the more we want to know—curiosity 
is never satiated—nor is that better 
feeling than curiosity—our deep sym- 
pathy in the fortunes of our race, and 
our desire to penetrate the mysteri- 
ous processes by which, in the midst 
ef so much wickedness, and bloodshed, 
and suffering, the progress of our hu- 
manity is evolved— readily satisfied. 
All events, which seem to have greatly 
advanced or greatly retarded the course 
of our race, possess a perennial, living 
charm. 

De Tocqueville’s topic, therefore, 
though old in one sense, is ever fresh in 
interest, and is peculiarly new in the 
treatment. He has not contented him- 
self with repeating the substance of for- 
mer researches. He has not gone over 
the comprehensive ground which Louis 
Blanc travels with so much erudition, in 
his most able introduction to his history ; 
but he confines his remarks to the 


eriod immediately preceding the Revo- 
ution, and to the actual circumstances 
of the time, as they are shown in the 
best historical monuments. He thinks 
that the earlier s of the French 
arse ap the middle ages, and the 
epoch the Renaissance, have been 
more studied and better comprehended 
than the eighteenth century, though 
the latter is so much nearer to us, 
The laws, customs, and the spirit of 
the government, in those remoter ages, 
have been diligently illustrated, by the 
most skillful authors ; but the eighteenth 
century has not been examined in the 
same minute and careful manner. We 
have skimmed the glittering surface of 
its literature; we have been charmed 
by its numerous lively biographies; we 
have admired the ingenious and elo. 
quent criticism of its great writers: 
but we have not taken pains to leam 
the mode in which business was then 
conducted; to ascertain the real work- 
ing of its institutions; to discover the 
relative position of the various classes, 
the condition and feelings of those 
classes which were neither heard nor 
seen, beneath the prevailing opinions 
and customs of the day. 

All this our author has assumed to 
do for us; and, in order to execute his 
purpose, has not only read over again 
the famous books of the eighteenth 
century —the Voltaires and the Rous- 
seaus, the Montesquieus and Turgots, 
the Marmontels and Diderots—but he 
has thoroughly sifted obscure yet pub- 
lic documents, which show the opinions 
and the tastes of the French, at the 
speponme of the Revolution. Among 

ese, the most important have been 
the regular reports of the meetings of 
the States, and subsequently, of the 
provincial assemblies, the cahiers or 
papers of instruction (petitions of 
Gavenons as we should call them), 

rawn up by the Three Orders im 
1789; and particularly the archives 
of the larger Intendencies, as those 
districts or généralités were called 
which were presided over by an in- 
tendant, and often comprised large 
circles of population. As the admin- 
istration was strongly centralized then, 
ping nearly every interest and 
Sia of the people, and the communi- 
cation between the centre and the parts 
active and minute, and withal secret, 
so that men were not afraid to lay bare 
to it the wants of their hearts, and even 
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the secrets of their families, the records 
of these offices are filled with the most 
yaluable materials. De Tocqueville had 
free access to these, —, it was not 
always an easy access. He says that 
asingle brief chapter has sometimes 
cost him a year of labor. That he 
was faithful, as well as patient, in these 
researches, that he has concealed no- 
thing and imagined nothing, it would 
be needless to assure anybody who is 
acquainted with his habitual and con- 
scientious regard for truth. 

The result of his inquiries is a mass 
of useful knowledge, which, in itself, 
casts a broad light upon the subject in 
hand, and which, it may be granted, 
we have never before possessed in 
recisely the same shape; but we feel 
Found to add, that it does not appear 
to us to be so entirely novel, in its con- 
tents, as the author asserts and even 
boasts. As evidence, itis, perhaps, new ; 
but the peculiar conclusions which it is 
brought to sustain, are not new. We 
might take up almost any one of the 
propositions, advanced as the headings 
of the various chapters, and urged in 
the text with a certain air of discove- 
ry,as if they had never been broached 
before, and show that, inthis country at 
least, they have long been familiar to us, 
#0 that they are not now considered 
debatable points of history at all. That 
“administrative centralization,” for in- 
stance, was an institution of France, 
anterior to the Revolution, and not a 
product of the Revolution or of the Em- 
pire; that ** administrative tutelage,” 
as the education and discipline of the 
people by the government is called, 
was an institution in France anterior to 
the Revolution; that ‘‘ exceptional 
administrative jurisdiction” (la justice 
administrative), and the irresponsibili- 
ty of public officers (garantie des 
Jonctionnaires), existed under the old 
régime; that the esse 2 of France 
had usurped a preponderating control 
over the nation long before the Revolu- 
ton; that the condition of the French 
peasantry, in spite of the general pro- 
gtess of civilization, was in some re- 
spects worse in the eighteenth century 
than it had been in the thirteenth ; that, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, men of letters had become the 
leading political men of France; that 
treligion, at that time, had reached an 
wusual and dominant influence in 
society; and that, under Louis XVI., 
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the French people were encouraged to 
revolt, by the very means taken to re- 
lieve them; are surely not proposi- 
tions which will strike any intelligent 
American, nor, we suspect, any intelli- 
gent English reader of French history, 
with any rise. We have 
been accustomed to regard these propo- 
sitions as facts, and our surprise is 
rather, err they —. be ae - 
argued with so much gravity, 
Tocqueville, as something of which the 
world has not been before adequately 
aware. The condition of opinion in 
France, and particularly the er- ‘rs 
which prevail among ill-informed per- 
sons, as to the precise nature and 
achievements of the Revolution,together 
with the tendency, almost universal 
in that country, to overlook the defects 
of the national Constitution, may ren- 
der this tone of remark necessary ; but 
we cannot suppose that these views 
have at all escaped genuine historical 
students anywhere. At any rate, in 
this country, it is rather an elemon 
roceeding, in speculations on tho phi 
osophy of the Revolution, to refer it to 
the phenomena above enumerated, and, 
most especially, to that increase of 
‘‘ administrative centralization” which 
was at once both cause and effect of the 
absolute dominion of the French mon- 
archs. This we may have occasion to 
dwell upon, in another here- 
after, but in the mean time, let us hasten 
to admit that our author’s proofs are 
original and profoundly interesting, 
though his principles do not present 
themselves to us in the same freshness 
of light. 

We recognize him, too, in spite of 
broad divergencies of opinion from our 
own, as ema to the legitimate 
school of historical philosophers. He 
is neither a fanatic nor a fatalist; he 
does not adopt too exclusively the doc- 
trine of causation in history, 
nor of absolute human freedom; but 
admitting fully the truth of an organic 
and continuous connection of events, he 
also retains the other truth, of an over- 
ruling Providence. There is one class, 
like the rhetorical theologians (who can 
scarcely be called philosophers), who 
see in the French revolution only a 
tremendous and almost causeless out- 
burst of human wickedness, and to 
whom the splendid ravings of Burke 
are to this day a kind of political gos- 
pel. There is another class, like Thiers 
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and Mignet, and to a certain extent, 
though from a higher plane of vision, 
Carlyle, who see in it an inevitable and 
mysterious destiny, which moved the 
men of the times from its dark recesses, 
as puppets are moved by wires from be- 
hind; so that they soon come to glide 
and gibber before us like spectral 
figures, who are the sport of a mocking, 
remorseless fate. But there is another, 
and, we think, a better class, who, while 
they cherish a profound and grateful 
faith, that the “* Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,” yet believe that he reigns 
through the free instrumentality of 
men; that the movements of society 
are vm yen and living developments ; 
that all events are in some sort depend- 
ent upon preceding events; that they 
are not wholly wanton and willful, but 
conditional, and that, while the sources 
of life, social as well as individual, are 
in the infinite and eternal world, the 
forms of that life, the phenomenal mani- 
festations-of it, are controlled by the 
whole complex of what we denominate 
historical circumstances. It is to this 
school, if we mistake not, that De 
Tocqueville adheres, and therefore, 


while he exempts no class or individual 


from the guilt of their misdeeds, nor 
withholds from any the merit of their 
good actions, he seeks the causes of the 
revolutionary phenomena in the vices 
of the old régime. He discerns clearly 
that the stupendous insurrection at the 
close of the last century, which filled 
the world with mingled admiration and 
dismay, was no sudden or satanic im- 
pulse; but that it had been long pre- 
paring, and that much of the good and 
nearly all the evil of it, sprung directly 
out of the whole course of the monarchi- 
cal civilization. 

We cannot suppose, however, that the 
event was so entirely unexpected as our 
author represents, because it would argue 
astrange lack of sagacity and observation 
on the part of its contemporaries. Un- 
doubtedly, it is true, as he says, that no 
one perceived its pressing imminence 
or anticipated its extent. The aristo- 
cratic classes were quite blind in regard 
to it, the neighboring sovereigns and 
princes themselves, as late as 1791, 
—— Proves to see, in the danger 
which threatened royalty in France, a 
danger common to all the established 
powers of Europe, yet secretly ima- 
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gined that the outbreak was a local and 
temporary accident, which they might 
turn to d account; but there was a 
positive presentiment of it among the 
masses, while one not inconsiderable 
sect, the mystic revolutionists, the dis- 
ciples respectively of Weishaupt, Saint 
Martin, and the arch-quack Cagliostro, 
seemed to have shaped as distinct. an 
apprehension of the coming time as it 
was possible for their excited imagina. 
tions to frame on any subject.* It was 
from among these cabalistic spirits that 
Cazotte, the author of the Diable Amoy- 
reux, the Céuvres badines et morales, 
and of that continuation of the Arabian 
Nights, forming the 37th and 40th 
volumes of the Cabinet des Fiées, 
emerged, and of whom La Harpe re- 
lates the well-known, but singularly im- 
pressive incident, which occurred in the 
splendid saloon of one of the eminent 
emicians of the time. A gay com: 
pany of courtiers and philosophes were 
dining once, in 1778, when the conversa. 
tion turned, as usual, upon the promis. 
ing prospects of the age, and the rapid 
approach of the era of intellectual eman- 
cipation. During the animated dis. 
logues, Cazotte was observed to remain 
sombre and silent. Being rallied by 
Condorcet, he remarked that he saw 
terrible things in the future, and, “as 
for you, Monsieur Condorcet,”’ he adi- 
ed, “* you will take poison to escape the 
executioner.” This unexpected retort 
ei peals of laughter from the 
ively company. But Cazotte, nothing 
disconcerted, turned first to Chamfort, 
the cynical poet and wit, and predicted 
that he would open his veins, and next 
to Bailly, the astronomer and first 
resident of the National Assembly, to 
Malesherbes, the venerable parliamenta- 
rian and censor, and to Roucher, trans 
lator of Adam Smith, saying that each 
would perish on the scaffold. ‘Our 
sex, at least,” interposed the charming 
Duchess de Grammont, * will escape.” 
‘* Your sex, madam ?”’ replied Cazotte; 
‘*no! you, and other ladies beside you, 
will be drawn upon a cart, with your 
hands tied behind your backs. to a place 
of execution.’’ ‘* Without even a con 
fessor?” she smilingly asked. “ With 
out even a confessor,” he resumed, 
“ for the last confessor will be reserved” 
—and here his sad eyes filled with 
tears—" for the King of France.” This 
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ynouncement startled the assembly, 
shen Cazotte arose to retire, but the 
Duchess caught hold of him, exclaim- 
ing, “* and pray, sir Ag ae what is to 
be your fate 7” e stood for some 
ime lost in profound reverie, and final- 
ly narrated, that ** during the seige of 
jerusalem, a man had paraded the 
nmparts seven days in succession, cry- 
ing out in mournful accents, ‘ Woe un- 
thee, Jerusalem,’ and that, on the 
gventh day, a stone, flung by the ene- 
ny, struck him, and crushed him to 
death.” Cazotte was afterwards arrest- 
ed, during the massacres of September, 
md hung. The story is an old one, 
bit it shows how powerfully coming 
events had cast their shadows before. 
Indeed, it is impossible to read De 
Tocqueville’s own exposition of the 
state of opinion, during the period he 
describes, without feeling that the 
French mind must have been singularly 
dbtuse not to read the multitadinous 
tigus then appearing on all sides, of 
some new and tremendous overturn. 

The solution of the problem of the 
French Revolution implivs the solution 
of several subordinate questions, such 
ss why that event took place at all, 
why it took place when it did and not be- 
fore, why it occurred among the French, 
nither than among the other ee of 
Europe, and why, when it did come 
about, it was ¢ terized by such 
vhlly new and culiar features. 
These solutions we shall not undertake, 
because it would require e volume to 
treat them even superficially, but we 
may remark, that it is obvious at a 
glance, that a successful treatment of 
them would demand a far more various 
and retrospective study than our author 
has given merely to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, His results possess a high degree 
of value, and they elucidate greatly 
utecedent periods; but, to arrive at 
w intelligent view of the origin and of 
the entire scope and bearing of the 
French Revolution, we should begin at 
ast with the ministry of Richelieu, if 
wot, indeed, with the triumph of mod- 
‘m monarchy over feudalism in the 
fifteenth century. 

During the middle ages, as it has 
often been remarked by historians, there 
vas a remarkable similarity in the po- 
litical and social institutions of near! 
the whole of Europe, that is, of civil- 
wed Europe. There were differences of 

tail and of name in different coun- 
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tries, but very much the same spirit 
and form. Society was divided into the 
same classes—into princes, nobles, cler- 
gy, burghers, and peasants, with simi- 
lar privileges or burdens—the municipal 
constitutions were alike—the same 
maxims ‘controlled in the political as- 
semblies—and the land was owned, oc- 
cupied, tilled, and taxed after the same 
fashion. Everywhere there existed the 
same seignories or lords’ estates, the 
same manorial courts, and fiefs, and feu- 
dal services, and quit-rents, and in the 
towns, corporations and trading-guilds. 

But, during the fifteenth century, @ 
general ch in this condition of 
things was effected—a change which 
undermined the ancient feudal constitu- 
tion, and brought in, in the place of it, 
the modern nationalities under the vigor- 
ous reign of monarchs. In France, 
the House of Valois, after a series of 
protracted and sanguinary struggles, had 
pores over the great feudatories, 
consolidated the territory of the realm, 
and introduced new principles of admin- 
istration, which gave at once more unity 
and more anence to the power 
of taxation, to the army, and to 
the parliaments or courts of justice. In 
Spain, the fierce combat between the 

oors and Christians was brought to an 
end by the conquest of Grengda ; the 
marriage of Ferdinand and la had 
united the two principal kingdoms of 
Castile and ———— a single state ; 
the great and tu it vassals were sup- 
pressed or restrained, and the power of 
the monarchy in various ways enlarged 
and confirmed. In Germany, again, the 
imperial crown, which had-always been 
elective, and still remained so nomi- 
nally, became virtually heredi in 
the family of Maximilian. In - 
land arose, out of the wars of the 
Roses, in which so many of the no- 
bles had perished, the dynasty of 
the Tudors. The various  Itali 
republics, stormy and brilliant as 
they had been, fell under the sway 
of powerful and wealthy houses— 
Florence to the Medici, Lombardy to 
the dukes of Milan, and Genoa, Venice 
and Naples to a store! who 
made their soil the -fields of their 
disputing claims. Evétywhere the old 
feudal and anarchical system was fall- 
ing into decay, and a new system—the 
system of national royalties—advanced 
to its place. 

From this point, however, the subse- 
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uent developments became exceedingly 
Dace The political liberties of Italy 
perished almost immediately, in conse- 
quence of the incessant wars of petty 
and rival sovereigns ; Spain grew into 
the magnificent empire of Charles V., 
and of Philip II., and then withered 
away; France achieved, under the suc- 
cessive administrations of Sully, of 
Richelieu, of Mazarin-and Louis XIV., a 
degree of splendor which dazzled all 
Europe, but was then destined to flicker, 
and corrupt, and sink, until the Revolu- 
tion came to sweep away nearly every 
trace of its specious glory ; while Ger- 
many fell apart into numerous princi- 
ities, mostly insignificant, Eng- 

d alone, after rocking in the tempests 
of civil commotion for a while, attained 
to a really secure, stable, and free con- 
stitution. 

Now, what’ were the causes of this 
difference? The aristocratic writers 
tell us (and De Tocqueville is of their 
number) that it was mainly owing to 
the greater or less destruction in each 
of the ancient nobility—that the aris- 
tocracy are an indispensable check upon 
the despotic powers of the kings, and 
that where the former are removed the 
latter rise into absolutism, while it is only 
where the former retain. an effective 
existengg, that the equipoise of a regu- 
lated moderate monarchy is quae’ 
and preserved. How many changes of 
eulogistic phrase are rung upon this 
theory by our English friends? But 
is it an adequate interpretation of the 
facts? Does it not ascribe to the ser- 
vices of a class, results which properl 
belong to popular institutions, whic 
may have been identified, to some 
extent, with that class, although the 
class was not essential to them? In 
other words, are not the liberties of 
England owing to its parliaments, its 
courts, and its local meetings, as free 
assemblies in which the popular heart 
can find some ession for itself, and 
the popular mind obtain a true percep- 
tion of the nature, and end and right 
practice of government, rather than to 
the ascendency of any class which may 
have had the cunning or the virtue to 
connect its own cause with that of these 
institutions? We confess that such is 
our opinion; we confess that our stud- 
ies of history have left us little respect 
for nobility anywhere; and we are 
clear that, though it may have been at 
times of transitional advantage to the 
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growth of a higher civilization, it has 
been far more frequently and perma. 
nently a serious detriment. 

This view we have not the space tp 
unfold, in regard to all the nations of 
Europe ; but it is apropos to our tert tp 
consider it in reference to France, par- 
ticularly as a main object of De Tooque. 
ville is, to show that despotism is an uw. 
avoidable outgrowth of those societies in 
which the aristocracies have been swept 
away. His argument runs as follows: 
‘“* That when men are no longer bound 
together by the ties of caste, of class, of § 
corporation, of family, they are but too 
prone to think of nothing but their pri 
vate interests, too ready to consider 
themselves only, and to sink into the 
narrow precincts of self, in which al 
public virtue is extinguished. Despot- 
ism, instead of combating this tenden- 
cy, renders it irresistible, for it deprives 
its subjects of every common passion, of 
every mutual want, of all necessity of 
combining together, « f all occasions of 
acting together. It immures them in 
private life; they already tended to 
separation, despotism isolates them; 
they were already chilled in their mv- 
tual , despotism reduces them to 
ice.” Here the doctrine is, that the 
emasculation of the ancient nobility, by 
removing a principal obstacle to the 
growth of absolute royalty, was calamit. 
ous in its effects, and the inference from 
that doctrine, that to restore the liber- 
ties of France, something like the old 
aristocracy should be restored. We 
oppose both the doctrine and the in. 
ference: we assert, bad as the French 


monarchy became, that it was better 
than the rapacious and turbulent rile 
of the classes it supplanted; and we 


hold that the issue from the towering 
centralism into which it has o. 
ed, is not through the revival of 
classes, but by the establishment of free 
local institutions. 

In order to test the value of thes 
conflicting positions, we need only 
the prem ¢ history of the French nobles, 
from the time of their appearance # 
feudal sovereigns to the day in which 
they were so effectively abased by 
Richelieu, or converted into mere court 
lackeys by Louis XIV. No one, we 
presume, will contend, that the enor 
mous prerogatives enjoyed by 
French peers and barons, during the 
middle ages and afterwards, condu 
greatly to the benefit of society. Though 
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nominally vassals of the crown, these 

feudatories were possessed of pri- 
ileges which conferred upon them an 
dmost independent dominion. They 
rere the lords, and, to a large extent, the 
omers of vast territories; they coined 
noney ; they waged private war; they 
uercised judicial powers, and they were 
aempt from all public tributes, except 
the feudal aid, and free of all legislative 
control. Nor were they backward in the 
we of these powers. Their right of 
coining money they often converted into 
ameans of debasing the standard. The 
nost frivolous ion served as a pre- 
text for plunging them in destructive 
hostilities, while the 1 of. their 
courts, and the expenses incident to 
their frequent feuds, led to the most op- 

ive exactions from the people. 
woe their lives in the chase, or in 
var, or in pillage, intent each one on 
his interest, rather than upon the foun- 
dation of order in the state, opposing 
the municipalities, where the only germs 
of popular freedom were nourished, har- 
using the trade of the citizen, and 
plundering the labor of the peasant, it 
was impossible, while their power lasted, 
that there should be either private se- 
curity, national consolidation, or gene- 
nl development. 

It was partly the perception of these 
abuses, partly their own selfish love of 
werandizement, and partly the demands 
a the suffering burghers and people, 
vhich led the French kings, one after 
mother, to endeavor to strip them of 
their overgrown resources. Sometimes 
by the forcible seizure 6f their domains, 
wofthe Vermandois, by Philip Augus- 
tus, sometimes by interposing in behalf 
ofthe weaker classes, as was frequently 
done by good St. Louis, sometimes by 
perfidious declarations of forfeitures 
galnst extensive fiefs, as under Philip 
the Fair, the privileges of the great 
vassals were undermined and the au- 
thority of the crown extended. Yet, in 
spite of these interferences, in spite of 
the reduction of their numbers, effected 
y their own wasteful strife, and by the 
distant expeditions of the crusades ; in 
spite of their gradual loss of privileges, 
by the growth of the cities, and the ad- 
vent of the legists to judicial honors, by 
"hich they were deprived of an import- 
tat means of distinction and influence, 
tnd in spite of the mercenary multiplica- 
ton of their number, which destroyed, in 
‘Measure, unity of feeling and action, 
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they continued for centuries a strenuous 
though unequal struggle against the 
supremacy of the monarchs. As late as 
the time of the religious wars, which fol- 
lowed the Reformation, they were able to 
dictate to the throne, then occupied by a 
weak and superstitious prince, bringing 
upon their nation the eternal di 

of the massacre of Vassy and the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew. e needs but to 
read the infamous proceedings of the 
Guises and the Le now conferri 
secretly with the bigoted Philip IL, 
and now openly with the scarcely less 
bigoted Pope, for the means of more 
effectually assassinating their sover- 
eigns or butchering the Calvinists—to 
see that the high nobility were still an 
independent and pernicious power in the 
state, and to find an ample justification for 
nearly every stretch of authority which 
marked the policy of Richelieu. Neither 
Gaston nor Condé, neither Soissons nor 
Vendome, any more than the Constable 
Bourbon of a former day, or a Cinq-Mars 
of their own day, appear to have cher- 
ished any sense of obligation towards 
France, any patriotic: sentiment, any 
thought of duty beyond their duty to 
their own interests, any aspiration which 
reached outside the objects of their 
avarice, their ambition, and their pride. 
For a moment, the impulses of fear or 
hope might bring them to submission to 
the royal standard ; but neither fear, nor 
hope, nor any other motive could ever 
bind them to the cause of the people. 
No name was sacred, no law authorita- 
tive to their insane selfishness; they 
openly conspired with foreigners ; they 
secretly betrayed their engagements ; 
and when they were finally broken, b 
the masterly genius of the great cardi- 
nal, the mind of the reader of French 
history, though i often his 
means, is relieved as from the presence 
of banditti. 

No, the growth of absolute royalty 
was evidenced, not occasioned, by the 
destruction of the nobles. The displays 
in that direction were not an unmin- 

led, yet they were an undoubted good. 
ey gave union to a series of distract- 
ed states; substituted great general 
ends of policy for petty schemes 
of personal gain; raised merit, if not 
above rank and birth, at least to 
a level with them; elevated justice 
and its tribunals, and introduced to 
places of trust and honor, once the ex- 
clusive possession of warlike nobles, 
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lawyers, and ecclesiastics, who were 
their superiors in everything but family. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, 
that the kings and their ministers went 
much further than this—that in reducing 
society to this monarchical unity, which 
was so largely personal, their action 
sacrificed also many useful ancient insti- 
tutions, that it trampled upon the just 
rights of provinces and cities, that it 
violated what we now consider to be, 
and were always considered by advanced 
minds, fundamental principles of jus- 
tice and law, and that the régime which 
it inaugurated could in no sense be- 
come a definitive one, could in no sense 
answer the demands of reason, or patriot- 
ism, or the free human soul ; but it was not 
for these that the aristocracy had lived 
and labored, nor for these that their pro- 
longed existence, in the plenitude of 
their power, would have been profitable. 
Greatly as they had been despoiled by 
the monarchs, there was yet scarcely 
@ period in their career in which they 
might not, had they been wise and gen- 
erous, as they were mostly selfish and 

roud, have done much towards arrest- 
ing the rapid concentration of power in 
a single hand; but, up to the very eve 
of the Revolution, they were more anxi- 
ous about their own privileges than the 
welfare of the people, and, while the na- 
tion was boand and paralyzed by the 
burden of taxes, they vehamently main- 
tained their traditional exemption. 

The circumstances, which really per- 
mitted the towering uprise of the mon- 
archy were, as we think, the essential 
weakness of all the municipal institu- 
tions of France, combined with the 
absence of all free legislative assem- 
blies, provincial or supreme. In com- 
mon with those of the rest of Europe, 
the French towns and boroughs, in 
the twelfth century, experienced that 
movement towards communal inde- 
pendence which ‘was among the most 
remarkable phenomena of the age. 
Many of them, known as the Pays 
d’ Etats, such as Languedoc, Brittany, 
Provence, Artois, etc., either by stub- 
born tenacity or purchase, retained the 
more important of their privileges, es- 
pecially elective magistrates and de- 
liberative assemblies, up to a late day ; 
but the greater part of them, having 
none but a municipal existence, having 
no political relation to a regular par- 
liament, like the English towns, were 
easily weakened by the rapacious no- 
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bles, who were nearly always. their 
enemies, and at last swallowed up } 
the kings, who were at first their fread, 
and afterwards their tyrants. But the 
rapid increase of wealth in the towns, 
more than any other cause, perhaps, 
undermined their strength by relaxing 
their heroism. At the outset, the com. 
munes had displayed extraordinary yir. 
tue and vigor in the defense of their 
citizen rights. The sturdy streams 
of artisans and burghers which they 
poured from the Hotel de Ville, were 
a drowning torrent for the pillagi 

barons of the vicinage; but as the 
gains of industry swelled up around 
them, as the fruitful arts of peace 
caused them to dread the storms of 
battle, they lost the joy of conflict, 
they withdrew even from the lesser 
disputes of the council, and the bell, 
which had summoned them to the as. 
sembly or the gate, ceased to sound. 


And while this local spirit was under. | 


going decay, while the rights of the 
cities and the states were being gradv- 
ally subtracted, there existed no great 
and disinterested central authority, to 
whom the people could make their 
wrongs known or appeal for redress. 
The States-General, as the occasional 
assemblies of the clergy, the nobles, 
and the third estate are called, make a 
conspicuous figure in French history; 
but they were always more remarkable 
for high pretensions than effective per- 
formance. They were uot strictly legis- 
lative assemblies—the extent of their 
powers as a whole, as well as the ex- 
tent of the ers of each chamber, 
were always in doubt; and if we except 
a few scenes of memorable resistance 
to the royal authority, in which they 
were aided as much by external cir- 
cumstances as by their own spirit, they 
were no check upon the kings, and no 
guarantee for the rights of the people. 
A far more efficient organ, in both 
respects, were the parliaments, as the 
affiliated courts of justice were denomi- 
nated. Their veneration for forms, if 
not their sense of justice or love of 
liberty, often interposed between the 
interests of the community and the 
ambition of the kings; and some of 
the noblest scenes in the annals of 
France are to be found in the strug- 
gles of these grave and long-robed 
clerks against the overbearing tyranny 
of ministers and favorites. But, like 
the States-General, they were badly 
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constituted: their objects were con- 
fased between their judicial and their 
legislative functions, while, holding 
their places by a venal tenure, they 
were not always raised above tempta- 
tion, either from the court or the popu- 
lace. In short, we do not discover that 
there existed anywhere in France, from 
the beginning of its political existence 
asa nation, any of those great and in- 
delible maxims of justice which are the 
glory of the common law of England— 
any of those local tribunals, which keep 
alive in-the breasts of the people the 
knowledge of their rights pa the prac- 
tice of self-government, nor any of those 
r central assemblies, in which all 
classes meet, to state their grievances, 
to compare their opinions, to unite 
inst a common oppression, and to 
aijost their conflicting claims. Is it 
surprising, then, that the royal au- 
thority should have inflamed into mon- 
strous disproportions ; that the kings— 
legislators from the beginning—com- 
manders of armies from the begin- 
ning—dispensers of justice, with the 
exception of some intervals, from the 
beginning—should also become the sole 
administrators? How was it possible 
to resist their aggrandizement, except 
as it was finally resisted, by popular 
revolution? Or how, on the other 
hand, was it possible for a structure 
s0 top-heavy, so thoroughly without 
basis, as the old monarchy, to continue 
its vertiginous career? At the top of 
its glory, which was during the first 
half of Louis XIVth’s reign, it was 
already crumbling. It made, for a 
century nearly, convulsive efforts to 
retain an upright meet but they 
were n vain: it only reeled and re 
gered the more, till, under the amiable 
and helpless Louis Seize, it fell to the 
ground. 
After this brief historical reference, 
we are prepared to estimate the political 
state of France under the Louises, which 
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is the proper subject of De Tocque- 
ville’s a9 The. ernment, onal 
have seen, was entirely in the hands 
ef the king: not the general govern- 
ment alone—that which conducts for- 
eign affairs and the national interests 
as a whole—but the government down 
to its minutest functions in the districts 
and towns, with few exceptions. All 
the parochial business, even, was trans- 
acted by functionaries, who were neither 
the ts of the local lords or seigneurs, 
nor the chosen representatives of the 
parish (though, in some cases, they were 
elected by the ts), but the ap- 
pointees of the royal Intendants. If a 
parish meeting were to be held, or a 
road repaired, or a church or school- 
house built, or taxes raised and expend- 
ed, these officers, holding from the cen- 
tral authority, were the persons charged 
with the supervision. They were re- 
sponsible, not to the community, but to 
the Intendants, and these Intendants 
were the creatures of the royal council, 
as that body immediately surrounding 
the king, and which had gradually drawn 
within itself nearly all the supreme judi- 
cial and administrative functions, was 
named. Their powers were scarcely 
less than those of the council itself, and 
were exercised by them, for the most 
part, without much regard to any other 
end than the exigencies of the state. 
Thus all ranks of society were dispensed 
from those habitual interferences in 
public affairs, which are their best edu- 
cation in the practice of self-govern- 
ment. But while their own energies 
were paralyzed, they were taught to 
rely upon those of the government ; 
and the more ignorant soon came to 
ascribe to it all the vicissitudes of fortune 
—even the distemperature of the cli- 
mates, or the failure of crops, no less 
than the reverses of war.* 

The nobles, though deprived of their 
powers, still possessed many of their 
most oppressive privileges, and much 





* De Tocqueville says: ‘‘ The French government, having thus assumed the place of Pro- 


vidence, it was natural that every one should invoke its aid in his individu 


necessities. 


Accordingly, we find an immense number of petitions which, while affecting to relate to the 
public interest, really concern only small individual interests. It is a melancholy task to read 
them: we find peasants praying fo be indemnified for the loss of their cattle or their horses ; 
wealthy landowners asking for assistance in rendering their,estates more productive ; manu- 
facturers soliciting from the intendant privileges, by which they may protected from a 
troublesome competition; and very frequently confiding the embarrassed state of their affairs 
to him, and begging him to obtain for them relief, or a loan from the comptroller-general. 
Even the nobles were often very importunate solicitors, the only mark of their condition being 
the lofty tone in which they begged.” “Every man already blamed the government for all his 
sufferings. The most inevitable f geraeanet 4 were ascribed to it, and even the inclemency of 
the seasons was made a subject of reproach to it.” 
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of their infatuated Sastaonenh te 
army was still open to them, and, to a 
small extent, the seats of justice ; but 
they had almost ceased to display their 
characteristic gallantry in the one, or 
to be qualified for influence in the other. 
Drawn from their estates, on which the 
old loyal retainer had become the defi- 
ant tenant, by the superior attractions 
of the capital and the court, the love of 
degenerate pleasure — the for- 
mer passion for rule. ey cultivated 
wit, grace, agreeable conversation and 
manners—the qualities which amuse and 
fascinate in the saloon—instead of the 
sterner qualities which command in the 
forum, or win immortal honor on the 
field. Many of them were debauched— 
many utterly neglectful of the duties of 
religion ail patriotism—all ruinously 
extravagant. The life of the court is 
always a life of expense ; and what they 
were forced to squander on folly in 
Paris, they tried to reimburse by extor- 
tions in the provinces. They could 
still levy their cens and rentes-fonciéres 
on the poor landed proprietors; they 
could still raise their tolls from fairs 
and markets; they could still compel 
the farmers to grind their corn at the 
manorial mill, and to press their grapes 
at the manorial wine-press. But alon 
with the heavy contributions gathere 
from their tenants, they reaped a bitter 
harvest of ill-will. Brilliant and beauti- 
ful personages, indeed, they were. Not 
in the world’s history have there been 
more polished and graceful men than 
the old French noblesse—vivacious in 
talk. seductive in manners; but, alas! 
they were nearly as useless as they 
were polished, and as corrupt as they 
were charming. It was not from them 
that either the state or society could 
expect a regeneration. 

As for the middle classes, the bour- 
geoisie, there were some who, imitating 
their superiors in respects in which they 
were least. worthy of imitation—pur- 
chasing offices that they might sport 
aristocratic titles and affect aristocratic 
manners, yet despised by the aristocracy 
for their want of blood, and hated b 
the people for their aspirations to oink 
—had been already painted by Moliére, 
in his Dandin and Jourdain. But there 
were others, of a very different stamp, 
who cared little about alliances with 
the “ illustrious house of Sotenville,” or 
the “ eminent line of the Prudroteries,’’ 
and pushed their fortune elsewhere with 
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infinitely greater effect. Availing them. 
selves of the industrial spirit, which 
modern science had awakened, 
athered about them the most substan- 
tial tokens of success. They were 
traders, manufacturers, bankers, and 
financiers. With wealth also came 
offices — not offices of high-sounding 
names, but of the most comfortable 
emoluments — the richest intendencies 
and controllerships, and farmings of the 
revenue, were theirs; while the graye 
dignities of the law were showered up- 
on them, and the schools opened their 
doors to them, and the rising power of 
the literary coteries paid them its court. 
For them Colbert and Turgot adminis. 
tered, and Montesquieu wrote, and the 
Destouches and the Beaumarchais, 
though they knew it not, cracked their 
jokes. Royalty was glad to borrow their 
money ; nobility condescended to m 
their daughters; but, like royalty and like 
nobility, they had no bowels for the 
people, whence they came. “ Though 
the career of the nobility,” says De 
Tocqueville, ‘and that of the middle 
classes, had differed widely, there was 
one point of resemblance between them 
—both had kept themselves aloof from 
the people. Instead of uniting with the 
pone the middle classes had shrunk 
om the contact; instead of joining 
with them to combat injustice, they had 
only sought to aggravate injustice— 
they had been as eager for exceptional 
ights as the nobility for privileges. 
‘Themmaoiven sprung from the ranks of 


the peasantry, they had so lost all re- 
collection and knowledge of their former 
character, that it was not until they 


had armed the peasants, that they per- 
ceived they had roused passions which 
they could neither gauge, guide, nor re- 
strain, and of which they were destined 
to be the victims, as well as the au- 
thors.” 3 
Meanwhile, what was the condition 
of the people—that goose whom all the 
others plucked? What has been, what 
is, the condition of the people every- 
where, except in the democracies, and 
sometimes in them? Ignorance, suffer- 
ing, wrong, and despair! But the French 
easant vegetated, without guidance, in 
his misery, save from a church, which, 
though adorned by the most accom- 
plished prelates and the most laborious 
and kind-hearted curés, was stained by 
remembrances of St. Bartholomew and 
the dragonnades. Our author has drawn 
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a fearful picture of the various obstruc- 
oe. by which isted, mavens of the 

@ were res and of the oppres- 
ba by which they were as nt 
but fearful as it is, it is yet incomplete. 
No passion was aronger in the heart of 
arural Frenchman than his passion for 
land—for some little corner of the uni- 
verse which he might call hisown. But 
in order to buy his land, supposing 
him to have inherited or amassed money 
enough to do so, he must pay a tax on 
the purchase—not to the government, 
but to one of his neighbors, who owned 
what was called the cens, or perpetual 
rent. When he is about to put in the, 
seed, he may be summoned to the 
corvée, or to enforced labor upon his 
neighbor’s land, or on the highway. If 
his seed be put in, and the harvest come, 
his neighbor's horses and hounds will 
trample it in pursuit of game, which 
he himself has no right to take. The 
remnant reaped, he carries it to market, 
paying a toll on the road, a toll on the 
ridge, a toll at the barriers of his pro- 
vince, and a toll at the market-place. 
He returns to his home, where he would 
consume the surplus of his produce in 
his family ; but he finds that he must 
take the grain to the mill of his neigh- 
bor to be ground, and the flour to the 
oven of his neighbor to be baked; and 
then the tax-collectors will call upon 
him for a twentieth or a tenth of it in 
value, for the dues of the government; 
and the church will exact its dues, and 
for every moment that he withholds the 
amount, legal charges attach and accu- 
mulate, till the land itself is scarcely 
worth the claims against it. “ Picture, 
if you can,”’ says De Tocqueville, ‘ the 
condition, the wants, the character, the 
passions of such a man, and estimate 
the store of envy and hatred he is lay- 
ing up in his heart !” 

What aggravated the sense of wrong 
under these multiplied burdens, was 
the perception that the kings were 
squandering millions upon idle wars, de- 
bauched favorites, and insolent cour- 
tesans. The conquests of the Grand 
Monarque had ended in financial em- 
barrassments, which no subtlety of 
Mazarin, no skill of Colbert could avert 
—the orgies of the Regency had turned 
the world of commerce into a gambling- 
house, and the world of fashion into a 
bagnio: the reign of Louis XV. was 
ridiculed by his fellow-monarchs even, 
as the reign of the petticoats, under 

VoL. VI.—3l 
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which the licentious atrocities of the 
parc aux cerfs surpassed the atrogi- 
ties of the grottoes of Capri, For 
more than half a century, the state 
had writhed and tossed with disorders 
of finance, impossible to heal... Neither 
exactions nor arbitrary taxes, which 
only irritated the more—nor secret 
bankruptcies and confiscations, which 
only disaffected the more—nor yet the 
sale of offices and the substitution of 
paper for gold, which only intoxicated 
the more, could stop the ravages of the 
eat cancerous deficit. Allthe wisest 
octors of the purse, from Sully to 
Necker, had been employed on that dis- 
ease, with partial reliefs ending in per- 
manent aggravations. What were the 
labors of the Danaides, drawing water 
in sieves, to those of a French minister ? 
The problem was, out of nothing and 
less, to extract much—and desperate 
were the attempts at the solution. Yet 
the gay creatures of the court—repre- 
sented in the one sex by an Abbé Du- 
bois, and in the other by Pompadour— 
went on singing, and dancing, and eating 
their ‘‘ pleasant little suppers in pleas- 
ant little mansions,’’—as Rochefoucault 
names them, ‘‘ consecrated to Cupid and 
his mother, and more enchanting than 
Paphos or Idalia,”—as carelessly asthe 
Pompeians may be supposed to have 
feasted on that sickly night, when a sul- 
phurous cloud suddenly enveloped the 
Campagna. 

All the while that French society was 
undergoing the slow but certain process 
of decomposition, there was one solid 
and enduring power growing up—the 
power of the Pen—which was but an- 
other name for that of Opinion. It is 
common to class the writers of that 

e under the general term of philoso- 
phers, but they were as multitudinous 
in their kinds almost as the stars of the 
sky, and they agreed only in the deter- 
mination of reducing everything to its 
naked elementary principles. Voltaire, 
the Mephistopheles, led on his glitter- 
ing rabble of wits and epigrammatists ; 
Montesquieu commanded the firmer co- 
horts of the publicists, and Rousseau, 
from his solitude, swayed the pathetic 
bands of sentimentalists and dreamers. 
They railed and scoffed, they reasoned 
and declaimed, they cracked jokes and 
enacted plays, laughing and weeping 
all to one end—the subversion of that 
world of complicated and stupid tradi- 
tional privileges which harassed socie- 
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ty. As we read it, at this day, the 
greater part of that motley literature 
seems to us inadequate to the effects it 
uced; but that is because we read 

it without the feeling of that deeper 
spirit out of which it sprang. Much of 
it is shallow; much of it wanton—a 
mere windy and brilliant schaum-wesen 
or foam; and all of it skeptical ; yet it 
is easy to see that the skepticism, and 
litter, and the very shallowness of it, 
indeed, is on the surface, while there is 
a soul within its soul, a depth beyond 
its depth, in the whole spirit of the age 
which it represented. Beneath the bub- 
bles and froth of the stream, swept a 
— under-current of earnest thought 
and passionate enthusiasm. Voltaire 
was a scoffer and a trifler, but any one, 
who will read his letters on the cases of 
Calas and others, will see that he could 
be, also, a fanatic for liberty. Like 
him, the age scoffed and trifled, but 
could be fearfully in earnest. What 
everybody felt, what each one tried to 
express, in his way—in puns and plays, 
as in profound dissertations—was that 
right was greater than might—that na- 
ture was better than convention—that 
reason was superior to authority—and 
that institutions were made for man, and 
not man for institutions. Could there 
have been der or profounder 
thoughts than these? Had not the world 
travailed with them since the advent of 
Christ? Had not martyrs died, and 
heroes fought, and all the wise, and 
good, and gentle souls of the earth strug- 
gled for these, as of the very essence of 
the gospel? And now, after eighteen 


hundred years, in dim, confused shapes, 
but veritably, they had got possession 
of a whole people—of a people wretch. 
ed, yet lant, excitable by mere im- 
pulses to transports of ferocity—* more 
capable of heroism than of virtue, fuller 
of genius than good sense”’—suspicious 
and generous, vain and self-sacrificing 
alike, and thoroughly persuaded, as Car- 
lyle says, that nothing stood between 
Ph and the golden age, but a few 
traitors. That people arose, and it was 
the Revolution! It arose, not in its 
wrath at first, but with a calm, sublime 
energy ; all ranks, each individual, ap- 

eared to be animated by a generous 
en of reform; but the obstructions were 
as inveterate as they were numerous to 
fret it into impatience; the leaders of 
every party were incompetent, none 
knowing what he wished, or how to ac- 
complish it when he did know; the 
king was amiable but weak, the nobles 
‘better courtiers than chiefs, and the 
republicans rhetors who had learned 
their phrases out of the annals of 
Greece and Rome. Of the men that 
early arose to take command, the best 
hearts among them, like Lafayette or 
the Girondists, had very little head, and 
the best heads, like Mirabeau and Dan- 
ton, had corrupt hearts. They could 
not act together, and there was NO posi- 
tive doctrine capable of crystalizing the 
molten metal into form. 

But, of the conduct of the Revolution 
and its results, we may, perhaps, have an 
opportunity to speak, when our author 
shall have presented the second volume, 


which he promises on this subject. 
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HAT 


poet can thy awful glories greet, 
Though crown’d with bays and 


sh from Helicon? 


What Pegasus van try that horse-shoe on, 
And find it not too mighty for his feet ? 
There was a man who died long years ago, 
Who never saw thee play thy tragic part, 


Would have portrayed 


ee mighty as thou art, 


And dashed thee off in as sublime a flow : 


That man was Shakespeare, with his e 


le quill. 


But pigmy poets, each with quill of se, 
Squirt at thy glorious flood their wore juice; 
That flood which is no beggar for their skill, 
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But, with a voice that drowns their struggling rhyme, 
Roars its own poem in the ears of time. 





SCAMPAVIAS. 


PART VIII.— MARINERS IN MINORCA. 


66 MARE signal for the San Jacinto 
to be ready to take the tow-lines 
at one o’clock.”’ 

This was the order from the frigate 
to our consort—a long black steamer, 
that was always ieoeting her piston- 
rods, or bell-cranks, or smashing her 
cylinder-heads, or getting the dash-pots 
into hot water, and coming into port 
with temporary plank escape pipes to 
becontinually patched up, repaired, and 
otherwise made to go. There wasn’t a 
harbor, from Gibraltar to Trioste in the 
Mediterranean, where she. had not been 
taken apart, put together in, and 
tinkered up aalae, She on in fact, 
an everlasting steam joke. 

Now, there is a deal to be said in fa- 
vor of paddling locomotion in a fine 
war-steamer, where everything plays 
easily and smoothly ; and, barring the 
permeating dust from the coal bunkers, 
the heat from those volcanoes of fur- 
naces, and the perfume of the oiled cot- 
ton and the engine, a steamer is not a 
bad contrivance to plough salt water in. 
A sailing vessel, however, is the clean- 
liest and tidiest, and, indeed, for a long 
sea ‘residence, many unhappy mariners 
per it; particularly when those on 

rd have no bother with the ropes 
and sails, while the hawsers are taut 
ahead fast to a steamer, tugging you 
against wind and sea. Then it is all 
fun and no work, 

So it was with us, on board the flag- 
> as we hitched on to our consort 
and drove her with a strong rein past 
the island of Tino, one fine November 
afternoon. 

We were all at the gun-room mess, 
devouring soup, preliminary to dinner. 

The Commissary, R. Peeteet, U. S. 
N., who looked out for our cash and 
subsistence, was seated at the foot of 
the table. Surgeon A. A. Archimedes 
Franklin Lint, Lorimer, Doctor Bris- 
tles, Jack Toker, Wash. Mirrick, Bim- 
shaw, Bays, and a lot more of us were 
there. All tip-top republicans, who 
touched the pen, and drew our pay re- 
gular at the first of every fans! 4 

‘ Anybody tell where we're bound ?” 
suggested Lint. He was of a contro- 
Yersial disposition, and fond of argu- 
mentation. 


‘“‘ Ask the Flag; he’s in the cabinet,” 
said Bimshaw. 

The Flag, however, refused to open 
his lips, save for okra soup. 

“ Posey,” ejaculated Bays, the marine, 
to the wine boy, ‘you needn’t pass 
the lachryma to Mr. Gringo, till he 
comes to terms.” 

‘*Oh! by no means,” said Bristles, 
‘“‘and if he don’t make a clean breast 
of it, won’t I fly-plaster him in the 
back, when he complains of the lum- 

in.’’ 

‘¢*Come, out with it,” said Toker, 
authoritatively, ‘‘or I'll order the cock- 
pit bread-rooms broke out this after- 
noon, and smother you in bread 
abe Flag, h finding the mob 

e , hereupon, findi e mo 
iicuaean'l against os tok up the 
following chant: 


“¢ Off Cape de Gatt, I lost my hat 
And where do you think I found it? 
In Port Mahon, upon a stone—’” 


The concluding line of this stanza 
was suddenly drowned in a tumult of 
groaus and shrieks from both sides of 
the mahogany. 

“* Port Mahon !”” they wailed. ‘* Hea- 


ven save us! Have we been broiled in 
Muscat. stewed in Shanghai, baked in 
the Pirzeus, and roasted in Rio and 
Benin, and now to be mildewed in old 
Mahon, and fed on pti oe par- 
tridges, and our thirst quenc ed with 
monkey soups! Oh! wirra, wirra!” 

“‘Gentlemen,” said the First Luff 
with a pleasant frown, ‘ howling is con- 
trary to regulation. We should be 
patriotic, and go where duty calls us, 
without amurmur. Glass of wine with 
you, purser?” 

Purser Peeteet was the only mem- 
ber of the mess who seemed to be in- 
different as to where the frigate went, 
so long as she had water under her 
keel. He merely muttered, as he 
plunged the carving-knife through the 
side bone of a walnut-stuffed turkey : 

“If this meeting have any observa- 
tions to make, they had better organ 
ize; yes, sir, organize, draw up reso- 
lutions and reduce them to form—to 
form, sir, instead of raising all this 
riot.” 
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The conversation, after this reproof, 
became more subdued and general ; and 
with the delicious music of La Favorita 
floating over our heads on the gun- 
deck, we resigned ourselves to dessert 
and Port Mahon in perspective. More- 
over, the frigate, without canvas to 
steady her, was beginning to roll and 
wallow in a very undignified manner ; 
and not caring to slide about the gun- 
room, I went to the upper deck. 

After struggling through the waves 
all night, close beside the high moun- 
tainous coast, at daylight we were 
tugged into Genoa, where we dropped 
anchor, and remained a day or two. 

* In the evening, Mirrick and I, after 
flanering about the Strada Nuova, 
paused at the book-shops, dipped into 
a French bazaar, where we bought 
bogus jewelry for the natives of Min- 
orca, took coffee with some of our offi- 
cer friends of the Sardinian Bersigliari, 


and finally procured our entradas to the - 


magnificent white marble opera-house 
of Carlos the Happy. 

The season had not fairly commenced 
for d music, and we were only re- 
galed with a miserable buffa opera, 
which set us off to sleep. Between the 
acts, however, we had a beautiful ballet, 
and then the Persiani—not the divine 
artiste of that name, but a lot of jug- 
glers from Persia. They performed 
all sorts of feats—such as sticking their 
heads on the floor, and galloping around 
that part of their system with their legs, 
then putting their feet in their waist- 
coat pockets, and jumping about like 
unto crickets on their knee-joints. One 
descendant of the prophet ran with great 
celerity up a long pole, and tried to 
pull it up after him, but failed miser- 
ably and came down on his back, to the 
disgust of the spectators. Mirrick and 
I were diverted, however, and even A. 
A. Franklin Lint, who had joined us in 
the parquet, found leisure, during his 
struggles of winking ‘at that beautiful 
Condessa up there in the boxes—who 
had fallen desperately in love with him 
PP his lorgnette, to be amused, 

so. 

The following afternoon, under the 
hempen wings of our wig-wagging con- 
sort, we turned our faces from Genoa, 
and, in twenty-four hours after, we 
rounded the bluff promontory of La 
Mola—the eastern cape of Minorca— 
and stood up the narrow inlet to Port 
Mahon. 


All the world knows that Port Ma. 
hon is the finest harbor on the face of 
the earth. Mighty fleets can repose 
with perfect safety within its land- 
locked arms, as they haye for scores 
and scores of years, from the time of 
the Druids, down to the bloody wars 
on water, of the English, French, and 
Spaniards. 

The entrance is as narrow, propor- 
tionably, as the neck is to a flask of 
champagne. The shores are bold; 
and the water deep enough for the 

atest Leviathan ever built. On the 
eft, as you enter, stand the remains of 
the strong fortress of Saint Philip ; its 
long and irregular lines, where cannon 
once frowned, are now in ruins; the 
vast excavations, where, in times past, 
two thousand horses were stabled, with 
huge bomb-proof magazines and inter- 
minable subterranean galleries, now a 
confused mass of stones and rubbish. 
In a word, this great castle was blown 
up, according to the treaty of Amiens, 
in June, 1802, when it was given up to 
Spain. But had the officer in command 
waited for his duplicate instructions, 
which qucihtniinted the first orders, 
England would have proved recreant to 
her plighted word, as she -did with 
Malta, Cape Town, and Pondicherry, 
and still kept her lion’s paw on Min- 
orca. These facts are matters of his- 
tory. Nevertheless, Minorca must, for 
all time, be a bone of contention be- 
tween France and England. It is mid- 
Way between Gibraltar and Malta, anda 
half-way house from France to her pos- 
sessions in Algeria. It is positively es- 
sential to France, and there is not a doubt 
in my mind—though I have never peeped 
into the secret archives of the French 
embassy at Madrid—that Louis Napo- 
leon had resolved to seize the island in 
May, 1852; but John Bull got wind of 
the design, and Admiral Dundas hov- 
ered about the place with seven ships 
of the line, until the French Dictator 
turned his attention to affairs in the 
Orient. The Spaniards themselves, 
however, after nearly half a century of 
inaction, have, at last, begun in earnest 
to put the port in a state of defense. 

By treaty, Spain cannot restore Saint 
Philip, but she has chosen a far better 
position, and on the shelving ascent of 
La Mola she is rapidly rearing a great 
series of fortifications, which not only 

rotect the approaches from the sea, 
but command the harbor itself. It 
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will be all useless, however, for France 
must have the island, sooner or later, 
whatever-the cost in blood or treasure 


may be. 

After passing within pistol-shot of 
Saint Philip—and mark well those white 
clusters of tomb-stones which meet 
your gaze, for beneath lies the dust of 
many a gallant English soldier and 
sailor who fell in the French war— 
along the starboard hand stretches the 
Lazaretto, the grandest of all Spain. 
It was here, in this enormuus inclosure 
of buildings, that the great commerce 
of Spain coming from the Indies was 
sent for purification, and to ride out 
long quarantines of many months’ dura- 
tion. Howard and other wise philan- 
thropists have done much to change 
these absurd laws, but many still exist 
to annoy and delay the rushing tide of 
commerce. Further on, by the same 
side, is ** Horsepittle” Island, as Jack 
calls it, and to the left is the decayed 
town of San Carlos, or, as the English 
have christened it, Georgetown, after 
the third rex of that name, whose 
amiable domestic traits of character we 
read such pleasant accounts of in the 
Memoirs of Madame D’Arblay. 

Continuing on, the harbor expands 
into a circle, and then closes upon a 
narrow, oblong basin, with the city of 
‘Mahon looking into it, from the hills on 
the left, and over the Royal Arsenal 
on the right. 

As the frigate moved slowly and si- 
lently over the water, nearly rubbing 
her black wales against the salient 
points of the harbor, the natives came 
running from all directions to welcome 
us, Old Pons, the pilot, and his son 
Pontius were alre on board, and 
shook us all as heartily by the flippers 
as if it were only last week he had part- 
ed with us. As a general rule, nobody 
dies in Mahon, and Pons senior had 
piloted Nelson, Collingwood, Decatur, 
and hosts of other heroes, in and out the 
port, many a time. 

Jack Toker, trumpet in hand, with 
his second-best swabs and gold-laced 
trowsers on, was standing on the horse- 
block, giving a rapid glance aloft, to see 
that the sails were properly rolled up in 
the gaskets, the running gear taut, and 
everything chip-shape, as it always was 
In that fine frigate. Lieutenant Mar- 
quand was on the forecastle, perfectly 
cool and impassible, with the triggers 
all set to let the anchors go at a mo- 
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ment’s notice. The boatswain was look- 
ing out for the tow-lines to the steamer ; 
and Mr. roars Bee, the enter, 
was very busy in the waist, getting the 
saotimepodaiies didi ms to go over 
the side. Albeit, there was not a word 
age in the tops, nor a murmur about 

e decks, as the stately ship moved 
on. 

Presently we came abreast of the 
point of Califiguera Bay, and there was 
nears a dense mass of the popula- 
tion. Evidently the town was taking a 
holiday—principally of the softer sex, 
however—and there they thronged i 
their striped calico dresses, gay ke 
chiefs, and shining black hair, danci 
with delight. ‘ Now is kum de Ameri- 
kene sheeps,” they screamed. I must 
parenthesize here that the Mahon lingo or 
patois is a jabbering admixture of Span- 
ish, Dutch, Arabic, Choctaw, French, 
Moorish, Portuguese, and, in short, a 
little bit of every dialect under the sun. 
And all talk a sort of English with a 
most peculiar tone and accent. 

“«T say, Bill,” one would cry, waving 
a belcher, to some trim-built sailor, 
stationed in the tops, ‘“‘how de do! 
kum ’shore to-morrow, sell jacket, go 
*board, take you dozen like a man.”’ 

‘‘Hola! Jimmee, no forget me; 
— turpentine gin in de old grog- 
chop.”’ 

‘‘Sargente,”’ another would yell toa 
dignified marine in the gangway, ‘“‘ you 
offisar now, I kum take care de mess- 
kittle when de sheep kum to anker.” 

Nor were these friendly offers entirely 
addressed to the crew; for suddenly, as 
the ship turned towards the anchorage, 
a venerable old lady burst owt with— 

‘Santa Maria! O, my! Tokar— 
shugar candee—I ole Teresa—me know 
you wen you leetel reefar in short jack- 
ette; poor ole gal now; givee de clothes 
to wash.” 

“Stand clear the port anchor; cast 
off the hawsers from the steamer,’’ came 
in a sharp note from the trumpet. “Let 
go the anchor” followed. The San 
Jacinto gave a long and satisfied sigh 
from her steam-pipe, the cable rattled 
out, and, as the ship swung to her berth, 
we lost sight of our gay friends on the 
shore. 

We found our whole squadron at 
anchor, and nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the natives. They seemed 
to indulge the belief that we had come 
to pass the remainder of our lives with 
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them, and make the port a permanent 
rendezvous, as in the olden time. 

There was some doubt, however, 
whether their rulers in old Spain would 
subscribe to this hospitality, since our 
filibuster demonstrations upon Cuba 
had rather lessened their national love 
for us. Indeed, they as much as told 
us so; but they based the refusal upon 
the ground that France and England 
took umbrage to. granting any more 
facilities to us than to them. The thing 
was done courteously, but decidedly ; 
for there are no such polite people in 
the world—on paper—as your pure, 
blue-blooded hidalgos. 

, The ships were, in a moment, sur- 
unded by boats—remarkably clean, 
well-built little vessels they are, too— 
filled with our numerous friends. I 
think I have observed that no one dies 
in Mahon. What with mildew, damp, 
and olive oil, they become moist and 
saturated, and thus endure forever. 

Now, there was old Nancy, eighty- 
four years of age last week. She mar- 
ried an English sergeant of marines, by 
whom she had two sons. The entire 
family were on board Nelson's flag-ship, 
the Victory, at Trafalgar. Her husband 
and sons were killed early in the battle. 
Nancy took their places at the guns, as 
they fell, and received, for her share of 
the damages, five musket-balls in her 
body—lI have seen with these eyes the 
scars of some of them—was knocked 
overboard by a splinter, floated about 
on a spar, for hours, and was finally 
picked up by a French boat, and car- 
ried to France. For all this she re- 
ceives a small pension from the English 
government, and ekes out a tolerable 
existence on eleemosynary soup and 
biscuit from foreign ships of war. 

Then there was John Porpoise—no- 
body can ever dream how old he is; but 
he is the Nestor of Mahon boatmen, 
and has raised a large shoal of young 
Porpoises, now old, who have en to 
boats as naturally as crocodiles shed 
tears. The number of reefers he has 
smuggled on shore on ‘** French leave,” 
of dark nights, and the aggregate of 
tipsy sailors he has brought up, defies 

arithmetical calculation. John Por- 


poise, however, is universally beloved. 


But who have we here? This rosy- 
faced, huge-paunched old fellow, rolling 
slowly up the ladder. Ah! that is Jim- 
my Huot, a soldier of Austerlitz, the 
expertest master of small-sword fence, 
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in his prime, the emperor had in his 
grand army. He keeps the fonda of 
the ** Cuatro Naciones,’’ at the corner of 
Castle street, a time-honored institution, 
He has charming daughters. too, of 
whom more anon, and his books are in. 
scribed with many of the most famous 
men—for paying their debts—in the 
navies of Christendom. 

There is good Johnny Cacho, too— 
the shape of an oil-jar—whom we all 
embrace heartily; for it is his truthful 
boast, that ‘‘ Cacho was nevvar hard on 
de midshipmites.” 

“Ho! Gilibert, my prince of patent 
leather, how are you?” ‘ Guapo!” 
says Crispin, “only de ole pane in 
chist, gemmelmen; can’t stop in de 
world mush more.” At this, we all 
shout with laughter, and Bays, the ma- 
rine, pokes his fist sharply into the 
staunch ribs of Gilibert. For be it 
known, that the pain had been in our 
chests, and Gilibert, who has, more or 
less, for a quarter of a century, culti- 
vated a taste for corns in generations of 
the navy, was wont to get up reports 
of his rapidly-approaching dissolution ; 
send off his ‘ leeteel beels’’ to the ships, 
and delude us into paying them, under 
the belief, as it were, that he was a 
dead man—thus taking advantage of 
our necessities, and then coming to ro- 
bust life again, pegging away at his boots 
and shoes, so soon as the accounts were 
settled. 

Gilibert gave place to Guillermo 
Pons, of veinte uno, Calle Nuevo, with 
a large sack of navy caps slung over 
his shoulder. Then came Pedro Orf- 
lia, the dandy tailor, own brother to 
Ram of that name, who had seventeen 
children, and a pension from the queen 
of Spain for those exploits. He was 
followed by Pratt, of pale sherry noto- 
riety, forty years in cask, with so im- 
mense a progeny, that, after exhausting 
the Christian vocabulary, he began up- 
on the days of the week, and ended by 
designating his infants by Roman nu- 
merals. Pobre Pratt, he made an un- 
fortunate speculation some twenty years 
ago, in buyinga large cargo of soap for 
the squadron, which has preyed upon 
his mind ever since; for the govern- 
ment took to furnishing that article, and 
Pratt was as good as ruined. He, never- 
theless, never failed to inquire if soap 
was wanted, and always remarked, in 4 
complimentary vein, ‘ The sheep look 
veree fine to-day.’’ 
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All these good people came to see us, 
and though some of them, perhaps, had 
been the cause of bringing many an 
imprudent fellow to a court-martial, put 
back in his date, or cashiered, and so 
forth, yet the fault was not altogether 
on one side. 

In many respects, Port Mahon pos- 
sesses very great advantages for refit- 
ting men-of-war, and for their security 
in tempestuous weather; yet, in other 
essentials, it is, perhaps, the worst 
place for a rendezvous in the Mediter- 
ranean. There are not, in fact, any 
rational enjoyments to be found in the 
place, for officers or crews ; and, in for- 
mer times, when our ships lay here 
many months in the year, the town was 
kept in one continual scene of riot and 
low dissipation. Mahon has bred more 
demoralization amongst our navy than 
any other port on the globe. The sail- 
ors besotted themselves in low, drunk- 
en haunts of Rough-alley street, and 
the officers. who rarely mingled in the 
quiet and respectable island society, 
keeled over the miserable Mahon sogers 
who interfered with their frolics, kicked 
up rows at the masquerades or fandan- 
gos, and ruined themselves at monéé. 
Many a hasty quarrel, too, brought 
about by these wild nightly revels, 
caused early excursions the next morn- 
ing to the ** Golden Farm,” or ‘‘ Hos- 
e Island,’’? when ten paces and a 

race of pistols not unfrequently gave 
the surgeons and carpenters the oppor- 
av of exercising their professional 
skill. 

Aside from all this, the place is iso- 
lated from the continent; there is no 
regular mail communication, and revo- 
lution or war might flame forth over all 
Europe, and no one in Mahon be a whit 
the wiser. 

The gulf of Spezia, on the other 

and, comprises the advantages of 

Port Mahon, with few, if any, of the 
objections. At our rendezvous there, 
we have ample range for target-prac- 
tice with the great guns, good fresh 
water, the use of vast magazines for 
stores and hospital, and the mail every 
day, to say nothing of the extreme lib- 
erality evinced by the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, in affording all these facilities, 
free of charge, to our navy. 

But we must go on shore. We can 
look at the town as we pull slowly up 
the inner harbor. It is on the left, 
about one hundred and fifty feet from 
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the water, and faced by a precipitous 
natural wall, and looking down upon 
the low-tiled sheds and public offices 
uays. The north 
side of the harbor, from Mola up, is a 
rolling succession of strong hills, tufted 
with scrub-oaks and brambles; while, on 
the Saint Philip side, the land is laid 
out in cultivated fields of grain, inter- 
sected by loose stone fences, and 
sprinkled about with a multitude of 
whirling windmills. Away to the west, 
in the distance, rises the conical emi- 
nence of Mount Toro, the highest point 
of Minorca. 

We land anywhere, between a little 
cluster of feluccas, coasters from Aj- 
giers, Majorca, or Barcelona, which lie 
prow on to the quay, with their pictur- 
esque lateen sails brailed up in grace- 
ful festoons on the long, bending yards. 

We are assailed, at the same time, by 
an aroma of salt fish, jerked beef, and 
garlic, and feél a damp sensation, aris- 
ing from the porous, soft tufo formation 
of the island, as we turn up a paved 
causeway to the upper town. Five 
minutes’ toil of legs does the business, 
and here we are fairly in old Mahon. 

Mark how scrupulously clean and 
white are the houses—whitewashed in 
and out—the streets, also, with sharp 
pavements of pebbles, nearly all white- 
washed. These good Mahonese have a 
love and devotion for whitewash quite 
unexampled in modern history. In less 
civilized regions, people take delight in 
music, painting, books, scenery and the 
like, but here they enjoy themselves in 
whitewash. A Mahonese may exist with 
very little food, drink, and raiment, but 
then he must be recompensed with white- 
wash. 

In passing through many of these 
silent streets, the clean, shroud-like ap- 
pearance of the windowless houses, with 
narrow doorways, presents the idea of 
an immense cemetery of upright vaults, 
and it is easy to believe they are all 
crowded with whitewashed ghosts. 

In fact, whitewash is part of the 
Mahon religion. No one exists without 
a pot of whitewash, and, to paint with 
that compound, their artistic energies 
are continually called into play. t) 
come to little plazas in the vicinity of the 
coleaiosl- oes quiet reigns around! 
See how silent and desolate are those 
fine substantial dwellings, which were 
reared by the island grandees in their 
days of wealth and pride. Alas, faded, 
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faded away ! In those prosperous times, 
the rich commerce of Spain and her 
colonies came here for pratique; the 
combined fleets of Europe wintered 
here; money was reckoned by golden 
ounces; but now, the population, with 
all their prudence and industry, are 
miserably poor; and a Mahon fortune 
is a peseta a day and a jackass—the lat- 
ter regarded as an hereditary appanage 
to a family. 

Yet, in recent — a decided im- 
provement has taken place in Mahon, 
which is attributable to the advent of a 
considerable division of the royal army 
—a brigade of infantry and two batta- 
lions of engineers, occupied in con- 
structing the fortifications of La Mola. 
Fine troops they were, and in all their 
field duty and evolutions I never saw 
better. They were well officered, too, 
by carefully-trained and educated men. 
This army of itself gave employment 
and money to the needy population. 
There is, beside, a good casino, with 
newspapers and billiards to while away 
the time. 

But hold! itis high noon. We saunter 
dewn the Calle de Castillo—Castle-street 
—stop to see our old acquaintances, the 
“shell girls,” with their pretty mute 
sister; look at the complex encrust- 
ations of marine cowries, snails, and 
what not, stuck over work-boxes; or 
shelly floral fabrics, under glass shades, 
to decorate the mantels of sailor board- 
ing-houses. We then sally out, and 
shake fins with all the shoemakers and 
tailors, pause at the little shops, and 
inquire how everbody does. We say 
guapo, ourselves, in return to these 
salutations, and so continue our walk. 

We reach the end of the street at the 
Georgetown road. There we behold 
our ancient steeds, all ready caparisoned 
and numbered on the saddle-cloths ac- 
cording to special police regulation, with 
boys yelling forth their biographies be- 


side them, as they implore us to mount, ° 


for the small sum of “half a dollar.” 
There stands Number 12. We recog- 
nize that stallion of yore. He is a 
wonderful brute, and own brother to the 
charger of Mazeppa. He has the hap- 
py and sportive faculty of taking an 
equestrian sailor just so far out of town 
as he, the beast, chooses; and then, in 
defiance of whip or steel, suddenly 
wheeling round, bolting down the harbor 
road by Jack Straw’s castle, pitching 
his rider, by a process peculiarly his 


own, into the water, or knocking his 
knees out of joint by running against 
the old guns planted muzzle up on the 
quay. I would caution imprudent ma- 
riners to steer clear of No. 12. 

Well, on our return we meet lots of 
pretty young damsels on their way to 
their little whitewashed homes from 
work, to enjoy the frugal olla of cab- 
bage and sausage soup. See what 
magnificent raven tresses they have, 
and how smooth and glossy as satin it 
is banded over their olive brows and 
dark, flashing eyes, beneath those gay 
kerchiefs. But these doncellas are 
damp, madam! aye, all damp! It gives 
one cold to look at them. Yet they are 
gay and graceful ; for, mark you, every 
one of them is as free of corsets and 
whalebone as an antelope, and they can 
raise their arms high above their heads: 
actually, I have seen the thing done 
more times than you can count. 

The frigate remained for some weeks 
at Mahon on the first visit, and the fol- 
lowing winter a much longer period; 
when she was hauled alongside the ar- 
senal, the crew placed in barracks on 
shore, and a general overhaul of rigging 
and stowage went on, so as to bring 
the ship out bright and trim in the 
spring. 

On the last occasion, with my friend, 
Mirrick, who occupied the adjacent berth 
to mine, in the cock-pit, we arranged 
to take up our quarters in the town. 

Though there are whole streets of 
rooms to be had in Mahon, indeed, noble 
suites of apartments in the more lordl 
mansions, with tiled floors, and lofty gild- 
ed ceilings, yet they contain very little 
furniture; and, since the climate in 
winter is cold and damp, and the fuel of 
olive-roots costs ever so much the arroba, 
it would take a fortune to make one 
comfortable. 

We, therefore, chose the well-kept 
posada of the Cuatro Nagiones, and 
thither we removed our traps. Wehad 
a parlor and two bed-rooms, looking 
angularly out into the little triangular 
plaza. The parlor was a pentagon, 
with brick floor—the walls whitewash 
ed, of course, and hung with a 
of arsenals of the last century. e 
had a table, sofa, and four chairs—all 
of them the most rigid and unbending 
structures a mortal ever beheld. My 
bed-room had two old strips of carpet 
on the floor, a chest of drawers, which 
required the sinews of a Titan to pull 
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out—one of those obstinate sort of 
things that. when you have nearly dis- 
jocated your elbows in the struggle, un- 
expectedly yield and land you on your 
back—and a large four-poster bed, with 
dark calico hangings. The figures on 
these curtains were to me a never-fail- 
ing and hopeless study. There was a 
tableau of a multitude of the same in- 
dividual, rescuing a baby in a basket, 
out of a thicket, and, had a bull been 
visible in the distance, I should natur- 
ally have made up my mind that it was 
an allegorical representation of Moses 
inthe bulrushes; but then the individu- 
al wore a Paris bell-crowned hat, and 
so I was always in doubt. Our apart- 
ments were whitewashed and cared for 
by the remains of a female mummy, of 
the Druidical species, and I judged par- 
tially ossified; but we were made very 
neat and comfortable, and passed the 
time resignedly. For all of which we 
paid a peseta apiece per day, about 
nineteen cents. 

For breakfast we had French buttered 
rolls, new eggs, and coffee ; and for din- 
net delicious clam soup, or date fish ; 
the former made of small scalloped bi- 
valves, and the latter a longs pecies of 
muscle, found in the clefts and fissures 
of the rocks along the sea-shore. They 
are esteemed very rare crustaces, and 
that gourmand, good king Louis Philippe 
—he of the pear-faced physiognomy— 
was so fond of them that a steamer was 
wont to touch at Mahon twice a month—- 
ostensibly for dispatches—but, in reality, 
for clams and date fish for the royal 
table. Wealso feasted upon woodcock 
when a high northerly wind blew the 
birds from Europe to the island; and 
always upon red-legged partridges. 

On Sundays we would saunter down 
to San Carlos, if they happened to 
shoot a soldier on that day—for strict 
and severe discipline was maintained in 
the army—or else we went to the great 
barrack-square to attend high mass for 
the troops. This last was a very impos- 
ing sight. The different battalions, in full- 
dress parade, were drawn up on three 
sides of the plaza, while the bishop and 
priests officiated. At the elevation of the 
host, the colors of the regiments were 
dipped, the soldiers kneeling, and all the 
while sweet and impressive music from 
the bands rolled up to the heavens. On 
one occasion, this ceramony was inter- 
tupted by a regular stampede of the 
ouicers’ horses, which broke from their 
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orderlies. They were hot-mettled An- 
dalusian barbs, and, having it all their 
own way, dashed like demons right and 
left at the close columns of troops; and 
in defiance of the glitter of the forest of 
bayonets, they plunged through the 
lines in some places, and leaped in 
amongst the crowds of spectators be- 
yond. To place my own person ina 
spot of comparative safety, I immedi- 
ately climbed a tree ; for, from the little 
knowledge of natural history possess- 
ed, I felt convinced that horses could 
not get up trees, and only elephants 
could pull them down. 

On feast-days we sought the cathedral 
to listen to the organ—which, after that 
of Haarlem, is the finest in the world. 
It was built in Germany by the bequest 
of arich old prebendary of Mahon. It 
suffered shipwreck, near C: na, On 
the voyage to Minorca, but eventually 
reached its destination in safety. The 
organists are capital musicians and the 
power of the instrument is almost be- 
yond conception. 

Many an hour have I stood in the 
nave of that great church, bewildered by 
the volume of sound which rolled in 
tones of thunder, from its sixty stops, 
through the vast space. Now the vor 
humani would pour out its liquid and 
plaintive melody from Bellini or Mozart ; 
anon, a full orchestra of wind and string- 
ed instruments would mingle in some 
glorious opera; again the trumpets 
would clang, shrill and clear, for a battle- 
charge, and you hear the rush and 
tramp of horse and foot, the clash of 
steel, the moans of the dying, the rat- 
tle of musketry and boom of cannon ; 
and then is heard the approaching storm : 
the wind comes sighing and moaning on, 
the thunder mutters, rain and hail come 
beating down, crash succeeds crash in 
wild uproar, until the din of war and 
the elements are at their height, when, 
finally, the discord dies mournfully awa 
in the distance, leaving the cathedral, 
from the very foundation walls to the 
lofty groinings of the roof, vibratin 
and tremulous with the volume an 
power of that grand old organ. 

In the evenings, we occasionally as- 
sisted at the performances at the little 
theatre, and if the actresses were tolera- 
bly pretty, we would go behind the 
scenes and encourage them with our 
peo Or we made visits to the 
easant society of the city, where we 
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were always kindly welcomed, and we 
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did all possible to make ourselves 
agreeable. Many of the ladies are very 
beautiful in the Spanish type of loveli- 
ness, and they are passably accom- 
plished. Benedicts, however, as married 
men, enjoy an exemption in veing ad- 
mitted to the social circles of unmarried 
women. Except on ¢ertulia receptions, 
nobios, or bachelors, are obliged to pay 
their court on the wrong side of the 
strongly-barred windows. It is incon- 
venient for a short man at a high-silled 
window; but he must submit to it, or 
forego the thrilling clasp of his sweet- 
heart’s hand. This system of love-mak- 
ing, peculiar to Mahon, is called, festa- 
jao—window-woo’d—and it lasts some- 
times for years. 

The doncellas, however, have rights 
of their own, and if obdurate parents 
deny a lover the house, or forbid a match 
without cause, the lady can demand the 
law. I knew an instance of this kind. 
A lovely girl, the daughter of a grandee 
of a famous name in old Spain, had 
been festa-jao’d for a long time. Her 
father vowed by his noble escutcheon 
that the lover was the son of a pirate, 
and he should not darken his portals. 
The girl, knowing that lovers were scarce 
on the island, clung to him. Now there 
is an edict of Spain, by which, if a pa- 
rent refuses permission to marry with- 
out good reasons, the alcalde of the dis- 
trict may issue a decree—a sort of ha- 
beas corpus—for the lady in dispute, 
take her from her natural guardians, 
and hold her in safe custody for four 
days. If, at the end of this probation, 
without seeing or being influenced by 
her innamorado, she is of the same mind, 
and he shows a sufficiency of douros bue- 
nos—hard dollars—to support a wife, the 
law allows them to be publicly married. 
All of which happened to the warm- 
hearted maiden I have alluded to. 

When the winter fairly set in, and 
the sharp mistrals blew in hurricanes 
out of the Gulf of Lyons, whirling the 
salt spray and sleet half over the island, 
or when a gale came Levanter, with 
cold, chilly rain, we kept snug at home, 
in the Cuatro Nagiones, knocked the 
balls about. over the ricketty billiard- 
table, or descended to the little sitting- 
room, back of the café, of our host’s 

Huot’s) family. Our host had two 

ughters: the elder a handsome, bux- 
om widow of a gallant Spanish brave, 
and the younger was Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie. She had sloe-black, espidgle 
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eyes, rich masses of dark hair, and g 
lump, symmetrical figure ; and through 
er pearly teeth she warbled sweet lit. 

tle chansons which she had been taught 
at that elegant pension in France ; and 
in a word, she was all a sailor needed 
for a goddess. For hours we would 
watch the nimble fingers of these don. 
nas, as they plied the tambour with 
golden threads, for our shoulder-straps 
or embroidery. 

Ah me! I once loved Virginie very 
tenderly; and i Passa, so got the 
mastery of me, that on coming froma 
ball one moonlight night, I threw my- 
self and fortune at her feet. But she 
refused me. She told me heart was 
another’s; she was fiancée to a skipper 
from Lapland; a villain who put into 
Mahon leaky, won the affections of 
Virginie while caulking, and then sail- 
ed away to his frozen home, since 
= no tidings have been heard of 

m. 


My own impression is, that he was 
congenio’ up in an iceberg, and may 
be floating about at this moment, like a 
transparency, in the Frozen ocean; 
for, not even the frigid heart of a Lap- 
lander, nourished on whale’s blubber, 
could have, of his own volition, left so 
charming a virgin as Virginie in the 
lurch. 

When these dear girls retired to rest 
—Virginie had a chamber over Mir- 
rick’s, and it was a treat to hear her 
dainty feet patting the floor above— 
we would seek our own quarters, and 
await visitors. Jack Toker, Marquand, 
and Robert Peeteet, the purser, who 
were the staid wheel-horses and ship- 
keepers of the frigate, frequently hon- 
ored us. We, at the same time, as an 
economical measure, exacted small con- 
tributions of olive-stumps from those 
who chose to warm themselves at our 
fire. Pratt, too, would occasionally fa- 
vor us with a call, discuss the price of 
soap, and the affairs of the nation, and 
bring ts a bottle of the old sherry, xtat. 
49. This last attention, however, was 
very unusual. 

‘*Well, Pratt, are you sure youre 
quite guapo to-night ?”” ‘+O, yes, gem: 
melmen.” ‘ Any news flying round!” 
‘* Si, mucho. A man speekee to mé 
that Spanis’ engineer ossifer and navy 
man fite wis swords, *bout pretty gal; 
navy ossifer run Spanis’ man troo his 
body—killim on de spot!” ‘ Ah! what 
has been done with him?” ‘ Bury him, 
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gemmelmen,” says Pratt, unconcern- 


Here comes the commissary, with his 

a-jacket buttoned over his ears, and 
fis eyes watering with cold. 

“Well, Bob! the wind seems to be 
rising, by the way these windows rattle.” 

“That’s none of my business,” gruffs 
out Bob, ‘but there’ll be no raising the 
wind out of me before the first proximo ; 
take your davy of that, my lads. What’s 
in that bottle, Tok.?” ‘Strychnine!” 
“Allright, give usa glass; and do for 
mercy’s sake somebody throw another 
toothpick on that fire.” 

Strange to say, our messmate Robert, 
who at first was overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of visiting Mahon, had latterly be- 
come rather soured in mind, after only 
a couple of months’ experience. He 
would not dance at the fandangos, flirt 
with the pretty girls who roasted chest- 
nuts at the corner—as did Bays and 
Bimshaw sedulously—or make himself 
happy in any way. He said the place 
was the stupidest on earth, and he 
longed for a dog-fight even, or to see an 
injy rubber man perform, or a jackass- 
race, for excitement. 

The door opens again, and our bright 
muchacho, Juan Suredez, ushers in a 
stout *‘ Johndarms,” who, in his deep 
scarlet facings, gives us a glow of 
warmth to behold him. He makes a 
military salute, and presents a large 
square packet, which, on opening, we 
find cards of invitation to dine with Don 
Fernando Cotoner, Captain-General of 
the Balearic Isles. 

“Sorry for you 


fellows,” say the 
secretary and I; ‘‘ only us nobs on the 
staff dine with the high nobility.” 

“T s’pose you’re going to wear your 
copper-laced trowsers, and that old 
cocked hat,” sneered Bays; ‘‘ but don’t 


come back perfumed with garlic.” 

Presently, we hear mellow chants 
rising from below; and since we catch 
considerable repetition of ** mes braves,” 
“bataillons,”’ **mes enfans,” and other 
snatches of patriotism, we divine they 
are wafted from the dulcet throat of 
Jacques Huot, who, in the small hours 
of night, was accustomed to warble 
melodies referring to the battles and 
glory of La France. In fact, we had 
long entertained suspicions that our 
Boniface turned more than one bottle 
upside down in the course of an even- 
ing. However, this tapage of Huot was 
the signal for us to break up. 
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In due season, we met at the Captain- 
General’s. He was surrounded by the 
ajudantes of his staff, the governor of 

e town, Don José Leimery; a distin- 
guished colonel of cavalry, some of tha 
island judges and officials, and his fami- 
ly. The Generala, whom I had the plea- 
sure of knowing, was, in every sense, @ 
most charming, intelligent, and agreea- 
ble woman. She was a good linguist, 
and dressed conformée to the most accu- 
rate Parisian mode. The General him- 
self was a man of mark, and owed his 
high position more from a well-earned 
reputation of being a brave and loyal 
soldier, in more than one field, than 
from family influence. 

We had an excellent dinner—with 
wine from the General’s own estates in 
Majorca—and pleasant conversation. 
When we took our leave, I was really 
sorry to say, for the last time, ‘‘ Buenos 
noches.” 

All sublunary things, even in Mahon, 
come to an end; and one day I received 
orders to be ready to leave in the steam- 
frigate at noon. At the precise min- 
ute, I was on the deck of that ship. 
Steam was up—asthmatically, as it 
always was in the San Jacinto—and 
away we screwed, down the harbor. 
We met with no other mishap in the 
beginning of our voyage than windin, 
about twenty fathoms of seine aroun 
the propeller, from some poor fisher- 
men’s nets, which made them yell ina 
manner very sad to think of. We 
ascean with Cape Mola with a light 

reeze from the southward; but away 
to the north there was a dirty mist cow- 
ering along the horizon, and the. sk 
above looked as y, hard, and crue 
as blue steel. e all knew what those 
appearances portended, and towards 
nightfall the puffs swept over the water 
on the weather bow; the white caps of 
foam began to show themselves as the 
sea rose and fell in that dreadful Gulf 
of Lyons. Still we jogged on easily, 
and being myself a passenger, with no- 
thing to do with wind or weather, I betook 
me below, to look about for a comfort- 
able haven during the approaching gale. 

Bittenhouse offered me an asylum. His 
state-room was somewhat lumbered u 
with trunks, curiosities, and a library o: 
large books ; but, as everything seemed 
to be secure from danger, I confidently 
entered. ; 

At dark, when the gun-room lam 
was lighted, I noticed that it dance 
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about considerably ; and I could hear 
the scream of the rising gale through 
the rigging, as the steamer rolled, floun- 
dered, tol tp d, in her struggles to 
get onward. heavy pitch, like a ram 
butting at a gate-post, and an un- 
easy sensation in the region of the 
stomach, too, warned me that the com- 
motion had only begun. I assuaged my 
inner man, however, with pale sherry, 
and, wedging my outer between a valise 
and the mattress of the bunk, I awaited 
my fate. Bittenhouse was quite san- 
guine—innocent commissary that he 
was—that the storm wouldn’t last ; but, 

ust then, the ship reared up, gave a 

unken s r, and, falling over on her 
side, sent half the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, together with a couple of solid 
brass candlesticks, on top of me. 

My cries, however, soon brought 
succor, and Roger Terry, holding on to 
the door, with his heels out at right 
angles, recommended his state-cabin as 
the safest retreat in the ship. 

Thither I went. That is to say, I 
was flung there bodily, by a heavy lee 
lurch ; and, forthwith, secured myself, by 
wedges, on the berth. 

Into the gun-room came some one 
with, ‘I say, my hearties, we’re going 
to have a ting talled sneezer; the bar- 
ometer has fa!len a foot, and the wind’s 
chopping right into our teeth.” 

ow, a landsman, perhaps, would 
presume, that the teeth was the very 
place for a chop, but I knew that our 
prospects were only made worse by that 
meteorological manceuvre. I swallowed 
more Xeres, and resolved to let fate do 
her worst, as we sailed, and we railed at 
the Gulf of Lyons, 0! 
An hour or two passed, and still the 
le howled more violently, the waves 
ke and buffeted us more savagely, 
and the steamer lounged, plunged, wal- 
lowed, and twisted about like a marine 
boa- constrictor. All the while the pro- 
peller shaft went turning, writhing, and 
creaking; the engine, at half stroke, 
clanking, shuddering, and groaning, in 
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dogged indifference to all on board, 
Suddenly the ship made an awful semj- 
summerset, and down came a cocked 
hat-box, three cases of shell flowers, 
some valuable old paintings—price two 
carlini each—and a Colt’s revolver, slap 
wens my already bruised and battered 


Pall me out, somebody,” I yelled, 
‘and, steward ! more sherry.’ 

Rescued, at length, from these miser- 
ies, I tumbled into a swinging cot, hung 
in the open “country.” There I per- 
formed aerial flights, that would have 
done credit to Gabriel Ravel or the 
Gnome Fly. I described rapid segments 
of inverted circles, beneath those ward- 
room beams, at the rate of about forty 
per minute, diversified by incidental 
fore and aft plunges, that nearly snap- 
ped the clues of the cot frame. 

Towards midnight, affairs had reached 
a crisis. The ten-inch shot for the pivot 
guns jumped half their diameters out of 
the racks, and such a game of leaping 
and smashing as they kept up, while 
they were hurled from side to side of 
the upper deck, was truly marvelous. 

Between my tumblers of sherry, and 
noise overhead, I could hear the quick, 
sharp orders of the officers, shouting: 

“Here, afterguard, get swabs and 
mocks to chock these shot. Look out, 
there, or you'll have your legs broken. 
Aloft, there, and prot § by to close reef 
the main top-sail. Keep the ship by the 
wind. Quick, I say!” 

These, and many other sounds I 
heard, as I lay on my dizzy perch, pray- 
ing that the old smoker might drive on 
the rocky coast of Corsica, or descend 
rapidly to the bottom of the sea, and 
thus put an end to the agony at once. 

I spare, however, any further allu- 
sions to that painful night, and will only 
add, that, when on the following after- 
noon we labored wheezing and pufiing 
into Spezia with a dislocated engine, 
took a final sip of Xeres and offered u 
thanks to the immortal gods for all their 
favors. 





THE FISHER AND CHARON. 


Wer wild Laconia juts into the sea 

The fisher Diotimus had his home; 

Between the waters and the woods it stood, 

A wattled hut, whose floor was strewn with leaves, 
And —_ dry sea-weeds; when the tide came in 
The surf ran up the beach, even to the door. 

Here lived the fisher, and his aged wife, 

Doris, his second self; she on the land, 

And he upon the sea, their long lives passed. 

He rose at early dawn, and dragged his boat 

Down to the water’s edge, threw in his oars, 

His lines and bait, and then with lusty strokes 

Pulled out into the gulf, through clouds of mist. 

The cold, dark waves set shoreward, edged with foam ; 
The dark rocks rose, and dipt, and passed from sight; 
At last day came. All day he rowed and fished, 

Now at his lines, now sweating at the oar: 

Meantime, his old wife, Doris, sat at home, 

Mending his nets, or spinning in the sun. 


From shore to shore he knew the gulf, the rocks, 
The curling eddies, and the isles of weed ; 

He knew the haunts and habits of the fish, 

How best to catch them, and the bait they loved ; 
The sea-birds, too, his fellow-fishers, they, 

He knew them all. From Tenarus to Crete, 
And where the beaches of Egilia break 

The shining surge, which dies among their shells, 
He tracked the scaly tenants of the deep. 

The summer smote him with its fiercest fires 
Burned his old face, and browned his sinewy arms ; 
The winter nipt him with its still, cold wind, 
And drenched his cloak of mats with colder rain : 
For days he saw no sun, so thick the clouds ; 
But cloud or sun, he put to sea at dawn 
Fearless, and with the dusk of eve returned ; 
The sunset was a torch to light him home: 

His boat was guided by its golden flare 

Straight to the shore: he saw his hut afar, 

And Doris on the sands; she beckoned him; 
His sharp keel cut the waves, and, ere its wake 
Sank in the blackness, grated on the sand. 


They lived the common life of little things 
Summed up in poverty: like waves, the days, 
The years went by, each day and year alike, 

The last alone remembered. They were young; 
Then crooked wrinkles crept about their eyes ; 
Then they were old. They lived, and loved, and died. 
One autumn day, when tropic birds flew home, 
The fisher sat, and saw his old wife die. 

She lay upon a couch of withered leaves, °* 
That rustled as she moved; above her hung 

A coil of line, with sea-weed on its hooks ; 

A wicker basket was the fisher’s seat : 

Their dim eyes met, and both with tears were wet. 
‘* Hereafter, Doris, I shall weep alone,” 

Said Diotimus. ‘Not alone,” she sighed: 
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‘For I shall walk the solemn shore of death 

Tn tears, till you shall come.” She clutched his knee, 
Twisted her trembling fingers in his hand, 

Looked in his face, and waited for the end. 

The waters lapped the door-stone, and went back ; 
The tide was dowty setting out to sea, 


Leaving a narrow strip of barren sand. 

When all was over, Diotimus rose, 

And called the fishers’ wives to wash the dead ; 
But first he placed the needful obolus, 

The ferriage of the dead, beneath her tongue ; 
Her spirit else had wandered by the Styx 


An hundred years, powry bay wretched ghosts. 
They buried her behind the fisher’s hut, 

Hard by the wood, among its fallen leaves. 

The dead leaves rustled in the restless wind, 

And mingled in the fisher’s broken dreams. 

It seemed to him the leaves whereon he lay 

Were stirred that night; the dead was by his side! 
He rose at dawn, and rowed to sea again, 

Scarce knowing what he did; a league from shore 
He saw his net was lost, or left behind. 

He dropped his oar, and let the crazy boat 

Drift as it would; his idle thoughts the while 
Drifting about the ocean of the past. 

That day he caught no fish. He found the net, 
When the wan sunset led him to his hut; 

*T was on his bed, the pillow of the dead ; 

He used that net no more. Sometimes for days 
He stayed within the hut, to twist his lines, 

To mend his wicker baskets, or his cloak ; 

And then, whole days and nights he stayed at sea. 
He saw the sun go down into the sea, 

Plunging in flame behind the western waves ; 

He saw him rise, his bath of darkness past, 

And scale the purple east: wrapt in his cloak, 
The bottom of the boat his only bed, 

He lay and watched the stars; he saw the Bear 
Steal from his hiding-place, and all night long 
Prowl round the northern pole; the Hyades 
Sprinkle the threatening forehead of the Bull ; 
The Fish swim through the portals of the south, 
Chasing the Swan; and, in the glimmering east, 
The Charioteer, the Goat that suckled Jove 
Perched on his shoulder, looking over Crete. 


The sea-birds knew him, and, no longer shy, 
Swooped down, and snatched the fish around his boat; 
Yea, lighted on his boat, his very oars, 

And screamed and chattered of their briny loves ; 
He harmed them not, his thoughts were in the past. 
‘* Could time restore those days, or give her back,” 
The fisher thought, ‘then I could die in peace ; 
But fime will not restore them, nor will she 

Return to me; the dead return no more,” 

«But there’s a way to her,” the old man thought, 
And stared in the dark water. . ‘‘ Day and night 
The gate stands wide; a sudden flaw of wind 
Might send me through it ; nay, a fish’s fin 
Rubbing against the bottom of the boat. 
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There are a thousand doors that lead to death: 
I trail my fingers in the rippling brine, 

And = my death; a cup of this salt wine, 
Drained in the sunless sea, would end my days; 
But would it help me to my wife again, 

My dear, dear Doris? Does she wait for me 
There where my soul would land? I know not that.’’ 
He stared in the black water more and more ; 
He saw the tangled weeds, the glancing fish, 
But Doris never; only .n his dreams 

Did he behold her, and she seemed to weep, 
Walking alone the solemn shores of death ! 


But now the tropic birds were all flown home; 
The autumn leaves were shed, and wint’ry rains 
Were sown in swelling seas; cold blew the winds ; 
It was too cold to live upon the sea; 

The sea was full of ice, and every spray 

That lifted his frail boat froze on the prow; 
Besides, his boat grew frailer day by day ; 

Old like himself, it scarcely rode the waves ; 

A storm would swamp it. ‘I should find my death 
In the cold waters,” Diotimus said ; 

‘“* But not my dear, dead wife; for though I died, 
I could not join the souls across the Styx, 

So poor am I: I have no obolus 

To fee old Charon.” So he sought the shore. 

He hung his nets and lines within the hut, 

Stiffened with frost; made up his bed of leaves, 
And gathered fagots in the windy wood 

To feed his fire ; he walked the bleak, bare wood, 
Lone as the wind that snapped the withered limbs ; 
Also the barren beach, the stretch of sand, 

Close to the tumbling wall of roaring surf. 

The surf, and sand, and melancholy wood 
Troubled him less, so waste and grim were they, 
Than did the hut; the memory of the dead 
Peopled the lonely hut, and filled his thoughts. 
He seemed to see, or saw, his vanished wife, 
About her household duties, all the day ; 

She mended nets, she spun, she built his fire ; 

At night he dreamed of her; when the wind blew, 
*T was she who shook his door; when fell the rain, 
Trickling upon him through the crumbling roof, 
’T was she who wept; the tears he felt were hers ; 
She was the ghost of moonlight on the wall! 


‘** I can no longer bear this loss of min., - 
Here, where it came upon me; I must go; 
Whither I know not, but to sea, to sea; 
There is no rest, no peace for me on land. 
The wintry winds may freeze me, or the isles 
Of ice may crush my boat; I can but die; 
But die I shall not yet; for I must seek 
Charon, and ask him to forego his fee ; 

Not else can rest be mine, when I am dead.” 
So spake the fisher, one gray winter's day, 
And straightway put to sea; the isles’ of ice 
Parted before his prow, and closed astern ; 
Behind the noisy shocks of spray his hut 
Grew less and less; it disappeared ; the beach 
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Sank in the sea; the woods alone were left, 
The long, dark belt of woods, and ragged hills. 


At noon he doubled Tenarus, and beat 
Northward, along Laconia’s western shdre ; 
Somewhere along the shore, tradition said, 
Between a gorge, the gates of Hades rose ; 

Where no man knew; such knuwledge suits not life. 
Death brooded round that awful shore and sea; 
The dreary woods were dead; nor leaf, nor limb 
Stirred in the strong north wind that filled the sky ; 
Beaches were none, but rocks, a wall of rock, 
With gaping caverns, where the sea was lost ; 
No surf, no crested wave, no rippled swell 
Wrinkled the sea’s broad plain; and yet it moved, 
Swept shoreward like a wind. There was a gulf 
Between two barren mountains, whose black jaws 
Devoured the light; to this the current set, 
Bearing the.fisher’s boat; for though his oars 
Lay on the thwarts, and all his sails were furled, 
He drove before the wind, to the inner land. 
Soon as he passed that portal of the sea 
There came a change; the thought that led him on 
Slackened ; his mind grew weak ; a drowsy weight 
Hung on his lids; it was as he had crossed 
The leaden portals of the land of sleep ! 
_ All memory of his former life was lost, 
Sunk in his dream ; only a sense of loss 
Lived in his soul, a vague and mufiled grief, 
He bathed his eyes in that mysterious stream 
To break his slumber; down his wrinkled cheek 
The water trickled, and he tasted it; 
"Twas sweet and bitter, like forgetfulness, 
A bitter sweet; he knew the river then— 
Lethe, whose dreadful waters lead to death! 


At last the current emptied in the Styx, 
A sluggish lake, whose nearer bank alone 
Was seen; in mist the further bank was hid; 
He took his oars, and rowed to Charon’s wharf. 
A line of sickly willows fringed the shore, 
Their ragged tresses draggling in the scum 
That mantled the = pool; a ghostly rank 


Of poplars, like a halted train of shades, 
Trembled ; on one a raven sat, and slept. 

And here and there were single ghostly shapes 
That wandered up and down like morning mists ; 
Others, from somewhere inland, through a gorge 
Drifted, and drifted, down to Charon’s wharf. 
Charon himself was in his dusky barge, 

Just touching land, returned from Hades; still 
The furrow of his wake was on the scum. 

His beard was long and ragged, and his hair 
Hung o’er his brows; the wrinkles of his face 
Seemed carved in bronze or stone; a stony light 
Glinted in his hard eyes, whose steady frown 
Looked pity dead; no pity Charon knew. 

‘¢ What man art thou, and wherefore art thou come ?”’ 


‘* My name is Diotimus, and my home 
Is in Laconia; Doris was my wife ; 
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She died; you ferried her across the Styx.” 

“ Perchance, old man ; but now so many cross, 
I cannot long remember single souls, 

Or queens or fishers’ wives. But get thee back ; 
The dead, and not the living come to me.” 

So Charon said, and waved the fisher back. 


“ Not back to earth again! Oh, say not that! 
He who has lived for three-score years and ten, 
So old am I, and lived the poor man’s life, 

Once freed therefrom, not willingly returns. 
From youth to age, upon the dangerous sea 

My days were passed, by suns of summer scorched, 
By winds of winter numbed; and tempests rose, 
Great whirlwinds in the sky, and in the sea 
Chasms and gulfs of night; but all I bore, 

For Doris lived; but now that she is dead, 

I long to die; there is no joy in life: 

Pity me, then, and let me cross the Styx.” 


“ He will. not pity thee,” a shadowy voice 

Breathed from the shore, “ but rather mock thy grief ; 
There is no mercy shown to men in life, 

Why should they look for any after death?” 
Beneath the poplar where the raven sat, 

This hopeless voice to Diotimus croaked : 

The raven heard, and answered in his dream. 
Meantime, the wandering shapes had gathered round, 
To watch the issue ; thin, at first, as smoke, 

Against the swaying willow branches drawn, 

Their dim, uncertain outlines surer grow, 

Grew firm and certain; wrapt in long, white robes, 
That swept the ground, and o’er their faces fell 
Hood-like, they stood; the wretched dead were they, 
That wander by the Styx an hundred years. 

‘*T bear the dead alone across the Styx,’ 

Charon replied, and smiled a grim, dark smile; 

‘* Only the dead; nor all the dead you see. 

Prayers have been said to me, tears have been shed 
For ages, as ye reckon time on earth, 

In vain ; I heed not human tears or prayers ! 

Great kings have laid their sceptres at my feet ; 

Pale queens have knelt to me, and wrung their hands, 
To die before their time; I sent them back! 

What man art thou, that I should let thee cross? 

Go back, and live the remnant of thy life ; 

Live till the Lord of Life shall let thee die, 

It cannot now be long, then come to me; 

Not as thou comest now, but with the dead ; 

Come with an obolus, and thou shalt cross.” 


**T have no obolus, but I shall cross,’’ 

The fisher said; ‘‘for Doris waits for me.” 

Above his head the silent willows leaned ; 

The air was hushed; except the poplar rods, 

High over all, naught stirred; the poplars shook, 

Reached by the couriers of a coming wind, 

Or some impending doom! A wind of doom 

Swept through the gorge behind them, driving on 

A sea of spirits, and the noise of war. 

In war two mighty kingdoms then were met ; 
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These were the flower of both, slain in the shock, 
Rushing from life to death ; they threw themselves 
Straight into Charon’s boat, or would have thrown, 
But that his oar, uplifted, kept them back. ? 
And now, while clamor and confusion reigned, 
Unseen, the wary fisher seized his oars, 

And pulled for the further shore; before his prow 
The scum was thick, and thick the matted weeds 
Below his sliding keel; a faint, dead scent 
Burdened the waste; nor wave, nor ripple there ; 
He tore his way through slime at every stroke. 

Of all the slaughtered dead that stormed his barge, 
Not one would Charon ferry o’er the Styx, 

For all were yet unburied on the field ; 

He stretched his hand in vain; no burial fee 
Dropped in his greedy palm; he drove them back. 
A single ghost, a slave that died in peace, 
Wealthier with one poor obolus than they, 

Heroes, and valiant captains, kings of war, 
Stepped in the barge, and sat at Charon’s feet. 
The barge was turned, and now began the chase; 
For Charon now the fisher missed, and saw 

His laboring boat half way across the stream. 

He bent him to his oars, that rose and fell 

Faster and faster, raining strokes that shook 

The sea of scum, and dashed its turbid waves, 
Shouting great shouts to fright the daring man. 
The shouts o’ertook the fisher in his flight, 

And fright a little moment chilled his heart, 

But soon was strangled by the iron will 


That nerved his arm, half hope, and half despair : 

The crazy boat was strained in every seam, 

And slow great drops oozed through her trembling sides ; 
But not the less she flew, pursued by shouts, 

And frowning Charon, in his gloomy barge. 


But now the mist that veiled the further bank 
Grew thin, and thinner, and the fisher caught 
The shore beyond, a green, low-lying shore ; 
Deep meadows, uplands, slopes, and happy woods, 
Steeped through and through with light: and stately Shapes, 
That came a went like gods; but one was still, 
Hushed as a statue frozen in the moon. 
It looked a woman, and her marble eye 
Drank in that breathless chase across the Styx. 
** Doris /”’ the fisher shouted, as he neared 
The happy shore; the figure seemed to hear ; 
‘** Doris ! dear Doris!” but the rest was lost, 
For Charon now had reached the fisher’s boat : 
His black barge struck it; down it sank like lead, 
The fisher with it; but he rose again, 
Breasting the surges to the blessed shore 
Where Doris stood, and stretched her hands to him. 
He lands; she falls upon his neck, and weeps: 
Then hand in hand the smiling spirits go 
To meet their judge, the gracious Lord of Life ; 
But Charon goes back angry to the dead. 
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FRONTIER YARNS. 


W E were journeying across the Great 
American Desert. The camp had 
been pitched after a hard day’s travel, 
and all the necessary arrangements for 
passing the night were completed. when 
our group received some additions, The 
first who came up was our teamster—a 
good-natured little Missourian, who re- 
joiced in the name of Jones. To dis- 
tinguish him from ‘Tall Jones’? and 
“Big Fort Jones,” who were likewise 
members of the train, he had received 
the sobriquet of ‘* Fat Jones.” With 
him came a personage of no slight im- 
portance in our little community— 
“Kentuck, the Fiddler.” Like every 
knight of the tuneful bow—for I never 
yet saw an accomplished fiddler who 
did not enjoy the reputation of 


“ Liking a wee drap o’ drink o’er weel’’-- 


Kentuck ‘bore the badge of all his 
tribe’—poverty, talent, @ad a more 
than fervent devotion to spiritual things. 
He had no more acquisitiveness than 
the veriest spendthrift that ever scatter- 
ed a miser’s hoards, and if such an or- 
gan exists—phrenologically seeene~ 
it must have been marked by a decided 
hollow on Kentuck’s curly pate. Give 
him money to-day, and it would be gone 
—he really couldn’t tell where—to-mor- 
tow. Indeed, so far as worldly posses- 
sions went, I fancy that poor Kentuck 
could boast but little save his long cher- 
ished violin—a veritable Cremona—and 
even that was almost too much a part 
of the musician's self to be considered 
a piece of property. 

Kentuck and Jones had barely enter- 
ed into a sort of rambling conversation 
when their party was increased to a trio 
by the coming in of a ‘‘ mountain man’”’— 
amorose, misanthropic sort of character, 
who went by the name of Rube, and who 
was, from some rumors of his previous 
history, looked upon with prodigious ad- 
niration, as a person of terrible experi- 
ences, by our younger travelers. This 
Rube was, in most respects, the very 
antipodes of the fiddler—he seldom 
spoke, and when he did, he expressed 
himself like one conscious that, in draw- 
Ing upon his words, he was consumin 
aslender stock which might fail and 
leave him bankrupt at a moment’s warn- 
ing. It was, therefore, with no little 


surprise that we heard him, after a long 
silence, propose that each should tell a 
story. In fact, I am strongly inclined 
to believe that he did so without any 
desire that his proposition should be 
acceded to, and made it at the time 
rather to amuse an idle hour, by drawing 
out his companions, than with any inten- 
tion of imposing upon his own tongue 
so unwonted a labor. If such were his 
expectation, he was destined to a dis- 
appointment ; for Kentuck’s ready re- 
joinder was: 

** Waél old hoss, I didn’t know yéour 
stick floated that way; but ef that’s 
yéour game I’me in. So go ahead and 

lay éout yéour hand; I dont want to 
iui yéou off. but I can hold four aces 
in the story-telling line myself-—sure as 
shooting—so make it a good one, or 
yéou’ll be no whar.” 

This was a clincher, while Fat Jones’s 
*¢Waél, I dont kear ef we do” left no 
room for backing out. 

And now, as Rube’s story was really 
an interesting one, I will, to render it 
more intelligible to the reader, drop his 
peculiar phraseology, and give the nar- 
rative, with some trifling exceptions, in 
my own words. We may call it 


THE TRAPPER’S ADVENTURES UPON 
THE JORNADA DEL MUERTO. 


It was seven years ago to-night that 
I formed one of a party of fifteen men 
who were about leaving their camping- 
ground in the Great American Desert, 
to journey over the arid track known as 
the Jornada del Muerto. The Great 
Desert, as its very name indicates, is 
but a wild, dreary region at the best, 
where extensive tracts of sun-scorched 
sand, interspersed with huge piles of 
massive rock, whose strange, grotesque 
formations render this wilderness yet 
more repulsive, begin and bound the 

rospect, until the weary eye longs, 

ut longs in vain, to rest upon some 
green thing, if it were but a hand’s 
breadth of verdure. Indeed, the whole 
face of the country is so miserably rug- 
ged and unprepossessing that, but for 
the tiny delicate flowers that bloom, one 
can scarce say how, among its sand- 
heaps, I could almost term it an accurs- 
ed land; for, amid these solitudes, na- 
ture has no voice, save in the sighing 
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of the breeze or in the solemn mutter- 
ings of the approaching storm. There 
io beoeid no bird-note to welcome the 
rising of the sun, no insect’s wing hums 
drowsily in the deepening twilight, no 
gurgling rill gon coolingly in the 
sultry noon-tide upon the wave-worn, 
mossy rock below ; but, in lieu of these, 
the deadly rattlesnake, swollen with 
venom, basks lazily in the sun, or coils 
in spotted folds among the crevices of 
the scattered fragments which skirt the 
bases of the deeper cafions; while liz- 
ards, harmless but scarcely less revolt- 
ing to the sight, crawl by thousands 
upon the parched and springless ground. 
The very Indians, the only human crea- 
tures who can exist in these inhospita- 
ble regions, are degraded almost to the 
level of the brute, until the name of 
Paw Eutaw is recognized as the title 
of a tribe who know no pity, and will 
even sell their offspring into captivity 
for the horse-flesh which furnishes their 
most luxurious repast. 

The region on which we were about 
to enter has been called by the Mexicans 
“the Journey of the Dead,” and never 


was a name more significant or more 


appropriately given. It has verified its 
title in more than one instance. But lit- 
tle did I think, as the laugh and jest 
went round while we were tightening 
our packs, upon that eventful day, that 
some of us were destined to add to the 
number of those who have suffered and 
finally lain down to perish among its de- 
vious paths. But we felt no apprehen- 
sions ; for, though the trail, if trail it 
could be called, was unknown to us all 
with the exception of an old trapper 
who acted as our leader, we trusted to 
his experience for the guidance of our 
to the nearest water-hole, which 
© had stated to be, even by the shortest 
route. many leagues distant. 

It was near sunset, we had been some 
hours upon the road, and were now 
jogging gaily along, chatting and joking 

ith each other upon a recent mishap 
which had befallen an unlucky fellow 
who was always getting into trouble, and 
in this particular instance had been sent 
flying, neck and heels, from the back of 
an unruly marcho, to his own personal 
discomfiture and our secret amuse- 
ment. While still indulging in this mer- 
riment, the party entered a defile, walled 
in by towering masses of overhanging 
rock, which narrowed the path until our 
men were obliged to follow each other 
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in Indian file. I was riding but afew 
paces in rear of the guide, when a suo. 
cession of hideous _ from the cliffs, 
followed by a smothered cry from our 
leader, who had been struck from his 
saddle by a heavy stone, apprised us 
that we had fallen into an ambuscade 
of the prowling Diggers. Being near. 
est to the wounded man at the time, J 
hastened to his assistance; but in go 
doing narrowly escaped being crushed 
by a descending rock, which came tum. 
bling from the heights above. Not an 
enemy was to be seen, but, from either 
summit of the precipitous barriers which 
hemmed us in, fell large masses of rock, 
and sharp fragments, loosened by un. 
seen hands, came showering down upon 
our defenseless heads so as to threaten 
the destruction of the whole party. 
Our leader, who had already falien, lay 
writhing beside his mule. To resist, as 
we were then situated, would have been 
madness; for, even if we could have 
used the rifle, there was no enemy in 
sight at whom to direct our aim. Under 
such disadvantages, to retreat, and that 
speedily, seemed the only alternative; 
before doing so, however, we succeeded 
in securing the mangled frame of our 
almost expiring guide, and then, with 
heavy hearts, made good our escape, by 
retiring to the open sand-plain that bor- 
dered upon this treacherous cafion. 
Here we halted, and did all that ou 
scanty facilities would permit, to allevi 
ate the sufferings of our unfortunate 
companion, but it was all in vain. 

He lay until nearly midnight, groan- 
ing heavily, and tossing to and fro upon 
the rude bed which we had pre 
for him, and then, as if suddenly in- 
spired with supernatural strength, he 
raised himself from his blanket and call- 
ed usto his side. I shall not soon for- 
get the ghastly appearance of this dying 
man—the blood had trickled from his 
wounds and stiffened in his long hair 
and matted beard, while his haggard 
features, now sharpened by the pangs of 
approaching dissolution, looked still 
more horrible as they were brought out 
by the cold rays of a cloudless moon. 
After regarding us for a moment with 
an intensity which only the last look 
can give, he faltered out, in his own rough 


way, these oer words : 
‘+ Boys, this old hoss is going under, 
and it’s hard for a mountain man who's 


trapped beaver, and — Ingins, and 
raised har from Council Bluffs on the 
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Missouri, away west, to the Californey 
sow mountains, to be wiped out this 
way at last. It aint white man’s fash- 
jon, no how, Ryan. I am crushed like a 
copper-head, by a miserable Pi-Euche— 
the meanest Ingin among ’em all— 
wagh! This child's gone beaver with- 
out gettin’ a shot at the red-skin that 
rubbed him out. Boys, you’ve been a 
dependin’ on me to see you safe out of 
thisno count country. I’m gettin’ weak, 
bat Vl try and put you ’pon the trail 
It lies—"’ 

There was a convulsive movement— 
a fearful ele husky rattling in the 
throat, and then the paoesee upturned 
and sightless eye-balls told us that all 
was over. Nature could struggle no 
longer. The spirit had escaped from 
its shattered tenement, leaving but the 
stiffening form which lay extended at 
our feet, and the bloodless lips, by which 
those unfinished words, those most im- 
portant directions, so vital to us all, were 
yet unspoken, were now forever sealed. 

As may readily be supposed, there 
was little sleep among our people that 
night—the uncertainties of the future, 
the anxieties of the present, grief for 
the loss of our dead comrade, and the 
burning yet impotent desire to revenge 
his murder, all combined to excite and 
keep us wakeful. 

e had now no reason for continuing 
longer at this dreary halting-place, save 
thenecessity of committing the trapper’s 
body to the d. Accordingly, we 
fellto work with our hands and butcher- 
knives, and, by the waning beams of the 
now declining moon, scooped out a shal- 
low grave among the shifting sand-heaps. 
We labored steadily, and, ere the first 
faint streak of day, our task was done ; 
and, having wrapped. the blood-stained 
corpse in its blanket, we gathered round, 
with that stern sorrow which only men 
can feel, to lay our comrade in his last, 
solitary resting-place. I have seen 
many burials, but never one like this— 
there were oaths, not loud but deep, of 
unrelenting vengeance, sworn among 
ourmen, and now registered, which I 
alone have lived to fulfill. I’ve wiped 
outmany a Digger, and raised har, time 
and again, among those deserts since 
that night ; but I never scalp a Pi-Euche 
or set foot upon their wastes, without a 
recollection of that unmarked and lonely 
gtave. There were but few words spoken 
as we heaped up the sand, and piled 
stones heavily, but with apparent care- 
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lessness (lest the Paw Eutaws should 
discover and disinter our dead), upon 
the mound, to secure its stability. 
When the interment was fully ended, 
one among our number—a yo man 
who had been a special favorite with the 
old guide—said quietly, as if talking to 
himself, “‘ He was a good old hoss.” It 
wasn’t much, and a man who hadn’t 
traveled among the mountains might 
have found something for ridicule in the 
remark ; but it was all that our leader, had 
he been living, would have said for an- 
other, or asked for himself. It was no 
reat eulogy ; but it meant everything. 
t meant that the friend whom we had 
just covered from our sight would have 
shared the last morsel in his pack, or 
given the contents of his flask to a com- 
rade in need, even though he had fore- 
seen the suffering which would ensue 
from his generosity. It meant that the 
trapper would have died fighting in his 
tracks sooner than desert the wounded 
man who looked to his strong arm for 
aid. It was the last farewell of a heart, 
grieving, as a frontierman’s alone can 
grieve, over the final severance of that 
rough companionship, which is dearer to 
the hunter of the Rocky Mountains than 
is “the love of woman.” The words, in- 
deed, were scanty, but the feeling whick 
prompted them was deep and genuine. 
Having thus performed the last offices 
for our departed friend, we held a con- 
sultation as to the course which it would 
now be most proper for us to pursue. 
The debate was an anxious and a con- 
flicting one. A portion of our party were 
in favor of following out our original 
plan, and, by pressing forward imme- 
diately, gain the other extremity of 
the jornada, and thence, “trust to 
luck,” as they foolishly expressed it, to 
reach (with no better guidance than that 
derived from their own inexperienced 
judgments) the settlements of the Cali- 
fornia coast ; others, still more rash, were 


for ren, the Indians and revenging 
0. 


themselves for the loss of our companion, 
without regard to the necessity of ob- 
taining water, of which our scanty stock 
was now almost exhausted ; a third, and 
the smallest number of our men, were 
strongly disposed to return to the en- 
campment of yesterday, and thence 
to retrace their steps to the New Mexi- 
can territory. nfortunately for us 
all, as the sequel proved, the opinion of 
the majority prevailed, and we once 
more resumed our saddles, and took 
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what we supposed to be a direction 
which would bring us to the water-holes 
at the western termination of the Jornada 
del Muerto. 

As the sun rose higher and higher in 
the cloudless sky, the reflection of his 
rays from the heated sands, through 
which we were wearily toiling, grew al- 
most too powerful to be borne; and,as our 
water-gourds were empty, we began to 
look most anxiously for the wished-for 
pool beside which we were hoping to 
encamp. But the day waned and faded, 
and the stars came out, as we still urged 
our jaded mules over the wilderness of 
sand. 

Yet no sign, look where you would, 
of water was to be seen. Each mile of 
progress seemed only to bring us to 
some region, if possible, more intensely 
arid than the last, our animals, too, be- 

to show signs of giving out, and we 
elt assured that, without repose, they 
could continue on no further. By mid- 
night we halJted in the tnidst of a dreary 
lain. and, after relieving our weary 
asts from their weighty saddles, we 
threw ourselves down to sleep, each 
man feeling conscious that we were lost, 
but none daring to breathe his suspi- 
cions to his neighbor. 

On the morrow it was determined to 
retrace our steps—but the endeavor 
was a fruitless one ; for the treacherous 
sands ard flinty rock retained no mark 
or hoof-print by which to direct our 
steps, so that the attempt but added to 
our previous bewilderment. The even- 
ing of the third day found us in no en- 
viable plight—the pangs of thirst and the 
anticipated horrors of so terrible a death 
in this inhospitable wild, with not a hope 
to soothe the anguish of despair, and no 
hand to close our eyes, were already 
doing their wasting work upon the 
frames of our travel-worn voyageurs— 
yet the worst was still to come. But 
why should I enter into the fearful de- 
tails of those days of suffering? Why 
expatiate upon the agonies of men who 
wandered, in pursuit of water to cool 
their burning tongues, until hope itself 
was gone ; who even killed their faint- 
ing beasts, and sucked the hot blood 
flowing from their fevered veins, to as- 
suage their torturing thirst, and then, as 
their baked lips cracked, and their heat- 
ed brains grew giddy with excess of 
anguish, cast themselves down upon 
the sun-scorched earth, and raved and 
prayed to die, or whispered, in their 


idiotic babblings, of home, and _piea- 
sant fields, and cool wells from whose 
mossy buckets they had drank when 
boys. But I draw a veil over our mis. 
eries and hasten to the close. I cannot 
tell how long we had been suffering, | 
had grown unmindful of the lapse of time, 
and saw the sun rise and set again, yet 
heeded not the change. We had lain 
down to die. Of our animals none re- 
mained. Wehadnohope. But suddenly 
an impulse, for I cannot call it anything 
else, prompted me to make one more 
search for water. As I rose, with no 
little difficulty, todo so, I whispered—for 
my voice was nearly gone—* Boys, I'll 
try once more.”? And | am satisfied that, 
in my then enfeebled, apathetic state, 
if one tongue had objected, or one of my 
companions had said, ** Don’t leave us, 
Rube.”’ I should have sunk down and per- 
ished with the rest; but, as it was, they 
only looked at me out of their dull, un- 
meaning eyes, and I staggered forward, 
going I knew not whither. Of how long! 
searched, or in what direction I wander- 
ed,I have not even the faintest idea ; but, 
when my strength was almost spent, I 
recollected remarking a little hollow, or 
gulch, some hundred yards in the ad- 
vance, and saying to myself, I will 
forward as far as that, and, if there 
no water there, it will at least furnish 
me with a spot in which to die. 

At first I moved languidly towards 
the place, but, as I mounted a slight ele- 
vation which intervened between the 
chasm and the ground whence I 
had at first observed it, I beheld an 
object which infused new vigor into my 
sinking frame. Could it be possible, 
or was the sight before me but the phan- 
tom of some delusive dream? A mo- 
ment more and I had thrown myself at 
full length beside the pool, and drank 
from its brackish waters the sweet- 
est draught that ever crossed my 
lips. 

Having quenched the thirst which 
had hitherto consumed me, and gathered 
sufficient strength to undertake the 
task, I started in pursuit of our men, 
to inform them of my success ; but my 
search was in vain, and another and 4 
yet more careful one, in which I con- 
sumed the whole of the succeeding day, 
was productive of no better result. I 
shouted as loudly as my weakness 
would permit, and discharged my rifle 
again and again ; but,save the idle echoes 
which the rocks sent back in answer to 
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its report, there came no sound to break 
the awful silence which ever reigns in 
those dread solitudes. It may be, too, 
that my voice fell only upon ears deaf 
to all earthly calls, or, perchance, they 
heard, when weakness prevented a re- 
ly. Be this as-it may, there can be 
no doubt of their fate, and the bleach- 
ing bones of my unfortunate compan- 
jos may yet be found by some pass- 
ing traveler who will ponder and specu- 
late upon theirdoom. For myself, I 
managed, between killing lizards and 
toasting rattlesnakes—though such liv- 
ing is none of the best—to keep soul 
and body together, until the arrival of 
aparty of New Mexicans bettered my 
fare and furnished me with an oppor- 
tunity to escape. 

“ And now, boys,” added the narra- 
tor, ‘my story istold. Itmay seem a 
strange one, but it’s true, for all that. 
So, Kentuck, you’ve seen my hand, and 
now go ahead and play out yéour 
own.” 

But Kentuck’s respect for our friend 
Rube had evidently increased ; for, with 
aknowledge of the trials which he had 
undergone, came something like a con- 
sciousness of inferiority on his own 
part. Kentuck didn’t like to have any 
man outbrag him. It was a standing 
boast with this worthy, that he could 
dance harder, drink more corn whis- 
ky at a sitting, and draw a longer bow, 
either in story-telling, or on catgut, than 
any man of his own feet and inches be- 
tween Santa Fé and the Missouri. And 
here was a fellow whom nobody knew, 
and who, on most oecasions, coulds carce- 
ly open his mouth—a dried-up, weazen- 
faced specimen of mortality—with not a 
particle of fun in his composition, and 
yet Kentuck was fain to admit that he 
(Rube) could beat his hand and give him 
three in the game. 

Under these circumstances, Kentuck 
felt himself called upon to preface his 
remarks with uncommon modesty. So, 
dropping for the nonce the various 
flourishes with which our fiddler was 
wont to garnish his adventures, he 
simply observed, that ‘* Rube was a 
hoss, and, like a singed cat, a heap better 
than he looked; and he allowed he’d 
have to hurry himself to get anywhar 
within gun-shot of the story which we 
had heard; but still (here Kentuck’s 
vanity got the upper hand) he did have 
a tune once, with a friend of his, on the 
Big Prairies, far to the southard, that 


kinder made his har stand on end to 
think on it, let alone tellin’ it.’’ 

As Kentuck’s vernacular was liitle 
better than that of his predecessor, we 
will take the same liberty with his adven- 
tures that we did with the narrative of 
our trapper Rube, by translating (in a 
measure) the uncouth sentences and 
rude prairieisms into such English as 
our abilities may permit. So, place for 


Yarns. 


KENTUCK’S YARN ! 


It was some time ago, when I was 
more of a youngster than I am now, 
that I picked up an acquaintance at 
Little Rock, on the Arkansas. I say I 
picked him up; but, upon reflection, I 
am not altogether certain that he didn’t 
do me that favor. Be this as it may, I 
suited him, and he suited me. Indeed, 
we had so much in common, that, with 
our striking similarity of tastes, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. For in- 
stance,we both drank Monongahela, both 
took our liquor straight, and, though my 
friend couldn’t play the “Arkansas tra- 
veler,”” he was some at a hoe-down, and 
knew a double shuffle that was dreadful 
hard to beat; and then for euchre, old 
sledge, twenty-deck poker, fly loo, or 
such like vanities, there was not our 
match upon the Arkansas river, which, 
in those days, was no small thing to 
say. 
I never did know my companion’s 
real name. It was a theme on which 
(as well as upon his parentage and pre- 
vious history) he never loved to dwell; 
but then it was no uncommon thing, in 
those diggins, for a man to change his 
name twice in six months, and have his 
own good reasons for doing so to boot. 
It might, therefore, have been consid- 
ered a piece of impertinent curiosity 
on my part, had I been so imprudent as 
to press Wild Jake for his precise at 
tismal appellation, or the name of the 
parish in which it was registered. After 
lounging about Black Rock until Jake, 
in one of his wild pranks, did some- 
thing which rendered the place un- 
healthy, we concluded to vamose the 
ranche, and put out for the Great 
Prairies. After numerous ups and 
downs, we finally brought up in Santa 
Fé, where Jake became very intimate 
with many of the old stagers (who ex- 
pressed a high regard for his euchre 
and whisky-drinking accomplishments), 
and heard, among other trappers’ 
yarns, an oft-told tale that these hunters 
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tell of the ‘Great White Steed of the 
Prairies.’’* I noticed, at the time, that 
the story produced a strong effect upon 
Jake's excitable imagination, but at- 
tached no importance to the interest that 
he evinced, as his greedy ear drank in 
the details of the white steed’s tremen- 
dous speed, its unheard.of size, and its 
— mt action, with all the mani- 
fold excellences which mountain men 
delight to ascribe to this anrivaled ani- 
mal. But it worked upon Jake’s mind, 
he could talk of nothing else, and one 
day he came to my jookel,+ as I was 
about sitting down to a little game of 
monte, with just enough of money on 
the table to make the amusement inter- 
esting, and addressed me in the follow- 
ing strain : ‘ 

‘* Kentuck, just yéou leave those darn- 
ed kéards and come hyar. I’me gwyne 
to travel, sure as shootin’; and hyar’s 
a child that wants company; there’s 
something up, though mayhap yéou’ll 
call me a fool when I tell yéou what it 
is. But anyhow, I have played a more 
uncertain game before, and aint been 
broke neither; and now what this hoss 
a is a partner to go halves, win or 
jose.”’ 

After a moment's thought, I told Jake 
that “I allowed it was one of his wild 
schemes, and that we wouldn’t make 
anything out of it; but, if he ‘ was set,’ 
I didn’t mind if I went in blind and took 
a chance, anyhow.” 

Jake then unfolded to me his plans, 
after admitting frankly that he was 
‘*as crazy as a man with the monkeys 
after him about that darned hoss.” He 
stated that he was flush, i. e., in funds, 
and intended to purchase the necessary 
mules, and two of the fastest horses 
that were to be had in Santa Fé, and, 
thus equipped, put out for the south- 
western prairies (then the reported 
haunt of this much-vaunted racer), and 
there remain, while horse-feed grew, or 
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powder killed meat, to hunt out and cap- 
ture this yet unlassoed steed ; the pos- 
session of which, as Jake affirmed, 
would make us rich for the remainder 
of our days. 

It was a ‘ poor show to start on ;”’ but 
I had said that I would go, and as 
there’s no “back out” in Kentuck, I 
gave Jake my hand on it accordingly ; 
and, as [ did so, my comrade swore a 
fearful oath that he would reénter Santa 
Fé with his white horse in his caballada, 
or continue the pursuit until the Great 
Prairies were swept by the fires of the 
Day of Judgment. I remember shud- 
dering, I scarce knew why, as he pro- 
nounced these words. But the vow was 
registered, and our preparations for the 
trip went rapidly on. As neither Jake 
nor myself cared to make talk or to 
encounter the ridicule which the avowal 
of so mad an enterprise would most cer- 
tainly have drawn down upon us, we made 
our purchases quietly, and when all was 
ready gave out that we were bound for 
Taos, and departed by that road, from 
which, however, we diverged after los- 
ing sight of the town. 

¢ pe make my story somewhat 
of the longest, were I to recount our 
buffalo shooting and hair-breadth es- 
capes from Indians, with all the numer- 
ous adventures which befell Wild Jake 
and myself ere we reached our cruisi 
ground. Here we journeyed up an 
down, seeking, among the pastures of 
the innumerable droves of mustangs 
which roam those untraveled regions, 
for the object of ourcoming. But days 
and even weeks were consumed in this 
way, without the discovery of so much as 
a hoof-print to excite our hopes. Horses 
there were, it is true—black, white, and 
gray, and wild enough, in all con- 
science—but none superior, or, for that 
matter, equal to those upon which we 
rode. But this disappointment, while 
it disgusted me, who felt not the slight- 





*The “Great White Steed of the Prairies” has been the theme of conversation and 
wonderment among prairie travelers for many years. Ihave myself conversed with those 
who claim to have seen and pursued him. If I am not very much mistaken, both Kendall 
and Ruxton allude to this subject in their ably-written works. The precise region which is 
famed for the presence of this mysterious racer, 1am unable to state. It has been placed 
upon almost every portion of the Plains. But upon these points all authorities agree—that he 
escapes with ease from the fleetest horse, without breaking from his usual pace—is entirely 
white, and of extraordinary size, but withal, so finely oer pa that this peculiarity is only 
discoverable by comparison. But though much has been said and written upon the wonder- 
ful qualities of this courser of the Plains, I feel constrained to admit entuck to the 
con notwithstanding) that to my mind, its existence is like that of the far-famed sea ser- 
pent, which always appears off Nahant during the fashionable season, a matter upon which I 
am—open to conviction. 

t Jockel, a Mexican term for an inferior description of house or hut. 
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est enthusiasm in the matter, only served 
to inflame the ardor of poor Jake, who 
had now grown almost frantic upon this 
one point. The subject was forever 
upon his lips—waking or sleeping, it 
seemed always uppermost in his excited 
mind ; for oftentimes, while taking my 
turn to watch, I heard my comrade mut- 
tering in his feverish dreams, as fancy 
pictured to his eye the vision of a chase 
in which the prey he so much coveted 
was flying across the plain, while he— 
the sole pursuer—seemed gaining at 
every stride; and then, just as the gob- 
lin steed appeared almost within his 
grasp, it would elude the misdirected 
lasso; while the dreamer, roused from 
his unquiet slumbers, would spring to 
his feet, with the cold sweat gathering 
upon his brow, and the cry of “ Faster, 
faster yet!” breaking from his quiver- 
ing lips. 

At length I really began to fear him 
when this wild mood was on, and wished 
heartily, more than once, that my com- 

anion and myself were back again in 

Ranta Fé. On one occasion, and one 
only, I ventured to remonstrate with 
Jake upon the folly of our remaining 
longer in the wilderness with no better 
prospect ahead than a fruitless chase 
after a horse that nobody ever saw; 
but Jake’s eyes flashed with an ugly 
kind of fire that I didn’t half like, as 
he replied, “ That if I chose to throw 
up my hand and desert my partner, I 
was free to go; but that he had sworn 
to get what he came for, and would do 
s0o—yes—if he hunted there till the Day 
of Judgment.” ** Till the Day of Judg- 
ment !”” I had begun to ponder and 
grow superstitious about those words, 
even while I blamed myself, at the time, 
for attaching so much importance to 
them. 

It was near the close of one of those 
dreary autumnal days, when the sun- 
scorched herbage of the great prairies, 
parched by the summer’s heat, looks 
brown and sear, and fitful winds have a 
melancholy sound, as they go bluster- 
ing across the plains, where withered 
grasses bow down and rustle mournfully, 
or strew with sundered particles their 
solitary track. The weather, too, had 
been as wayward and changeable as a 
sefiorita’s fancy—now raining or blow- 
ing, then promising to clear, and then— 
as you gazed upwards for the blue sky 
and sunshine—clouding up more gloom1- 
ly than before. We were encamped 
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upon an extensive plain, where no fuel, 
save the dried buffalo dung, was to be 
obtained, so that our fire, though re- 
cently replenished, had been kept under 
by the storm, and now bid fair to go out 
= Our camp, therefore, was but 
a comfortless one, for the “traps” and 
‘* possibles” had been thoroughly soak- 
ed; to say nothing of its inmates, who 
were just then, though from widely 
differing causes, two of the most misera- 
ble men that ever halted upon a bleak 
prairie to abide the peltings of a storm. 
For myself (as I generally like to 
make the best of a bad matter, and 
‘* take things coolly,’’ which we certainly 
did on this occasion, so far as the wea- 
ther went), I had lain down upon a 
serape, and, while leaning lazily upon 
my elbow, fell to thinking about old 
times, and jolly nights in “‘the settle- 
ments,” until it seemed wonderful to me 
that my companion would persist in re- 
maining where there was nothing to 
make, and “no show” ahead. As I 
thus cogitated, I would now and 
then steal a glance at poor Jake, 
who, having worked himself into 
one of his tantrums about ‘ the 
pacer,” was sitting moodily upon the 
ground, at some distance from our now 
expiring fire; where, with his head be- 
tween his hands, and elbows resting 
upon his knees, he was gazing earnestly 
towards the southwest; to which quar- 
ter his blood-shot eyes had, for the last 
three days, been continually turned, as 
the direction from whence (as he had 
latterly assured me) we were to look 
for the coming of the great white 
steed. 
The sun had gone down, but the 
rising moon shed a scanty light, which 
w brighter snd more silvery as she 
rifted out into the unfrequent cloud- 
rifts. My companion and myself had 
not exchanged a word for the last half 
hour, and-I was fast yielding to drowsi- 
ness, when a wild and sudden cry from 
Jake aroused me from the stupor into 
which I had fallen. Springing to my 
feet, and catching up my rifle as I did 
so, under the belief that we were about 
to be attacked by Indians, I beheld 
Jake, who was hastily bridling his fastest 
buffalo horse, peering so intently into 
the gloom, that my own eyes followed, 
almost insensibly, the direction of his 
Could it really be! I looked again, and 
yet again, almost fancying that I must 
be asleep and dreaming, but still the 
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same object was before me, remaining 
fixed as though rooted to the ground. 
Yes, there, to the southwest. in all the 
beauty of his matchless proportions, 
stood the great white pacer of the 
prairies, motionless, within less than a 
hundred yards, as though it had wan- 
dered there to tempt us to the pursuit. 
** Wagh, the game’s hyar at last!” was 
my cry, as I lifted myself into the sad- 
dle ; for Jake, who had flung himself 
upon his best horse, with no other equip- 
ment than its bridle, was already flying. 
in pursuit. My steed was a good one, 
and, ere many minutes had elapsed, I 
was close beside my comrade, who spoke 
not a word, save when he uttered some 
hasty exclamation to cheer on the noble 
animal he rode. Our ride that night 
was a wild and headlong one. Had life 
and death depended upon our speed, or 
had the whole Camanche nation been 
thundering upon our track, we could 
not have pressed our animals more 
closely, or made horseflesh do more 
than it did. But still, the snow-white 
pacer seemed to glide noiselessly before 
us, like a ghastly thing; going fast or 
slow, it was ever the same, and, at the 
end of the first hour’s chase, we found 
ourselves no nearer than before. What 
could it mean? I felt myself growing 
frightened; a superstitious horror had 
taken possession of me; the hair bris- 
tled upon my head; and my trembling 
knees could with difficulty retain their 
pressure upon the saddle. It didn’t 
look right, and I determined to tell Jake 
30, if I died for it. So, riding as closely 
to his side as the rapid gait at which we 
were traveling would permit, I whis- 
red hoarsely (for a vague suspicion 
lied my mind, and I did not care 
to call out, lest the white shadow 
we were following should do—I scarce 
knew what): ‘Jake, for heaven’s 
sake, hold up; let’s go back to Santa 
Fé, or anywhere else, rather than stop 
where we are. They tell strange stories 
about these plains; and I am sure that 
if ever the evil one took the form of a 
great white pacer, we are pursuing him 
to-night; if this goblin were black, I 
would swear to it.” Years have passed 
since these occurrences took place ; but 
never, though I should live to see a hun- 
dred (which I don’t expect to), shall I 
forget the expression of my comrade’s 
face, as he turned to answer me. The 
moon had, at that moment, struggled 
out from a dense pile of heaped-up 


clouds, so that I was enabled to scan 
his features plainly. His countenance 
seemed that of amadman’s ; his cap was 
gone; his long hair floated freely in 
the wind; the foam had gathered upon 
his thin lips, which he fad bitten, in 
his strong excitement until the blood 
trickled slowly from the wounds, and his 
eyes flashed savagely, as he drew him- 
self up, and screamed out, with an oath: 
“Tl follow him—yes—till the Day of 
Judgment!” As he pronounced these 
words, the moon was again overcast; 
and, though the race went on, not 
another word was spoken. A half-hour 
had elapsed, when, by the uncertain 
light, I perceived a long black line, 
which lay directly before us, and which 
I was confident must mark the location 
of one of those deep gullies which are 
occasionally to be found upon the far 
southwestern prairies. 

By this time my feelings had been so 
wrought upon by the wild adventure in 
which we were engaged, that my pre- 
vious fears had given place to an in- 
tense desire to behold the result of the 
chase. It was, therefore, with more of 
curiosity than alarm that I beheld the 
pacer, without any abatement of its 
speed, approach the borders of this 
broad cafion. Now, thought I, we shall 
know at last whether this famous cours- 
er be horse or demon; and, at the mo- 
ment, I almost hoped that the creature 
would, as I expected, glide unharmed 
across the abyss, and pursue its flight 
upon the level ground beyond. “It 
will soon be settled now,” I muttered, 
as the pacer gained the brink. A mo- 
ment more, and it seemed to vanish, like 
a thing of air, so suddenly had it melted 
into the gloom. I called to Jake; I 
shouted, but still he heeded me not. He 
was now upon the very verge of the 
chasm. There was a wild cry, a ma- 
niacal laugh, and then a wild impreca- 
tion, and the words, ‘‘ Until the Day of 
Judgment!’ rose solemnly upon the 
breeze ; and then I was alone upon the 
prairie, while a dull, heavy crash from 
the rocks below told me that Wild Jake 
had met his doom. I reined in my now 
almost exhausted horse, who stood 
quietly, with heaving flanks and droop- 
ing head, while I dismounted and crept 
cautiously to the spot from whence 
Jake had gone headlong. The moon- 
light lit up the shadowy sides of the 
cafion but dimly, and I could only dis- 
cern a dark mass, which I judged to 
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be the bodies of my companion and his 
steed. I shouted aloud; but, save the 
hollow echoeg, there came no sound or 
groan from those motionless forms. I 
leaned over the abyss, and strained my 
ear to listen, but the labored breathing 
of my ‘horse and the wailing of the 
midnight gale were all that broke the 
stillness of the hour. Satisfied, at length, 
that the worst was over—for the descent 
must have been upward of a hundred 
feet—I retired from the spot ; and, hav- 
ing hobbled my horse, spent the re- 
mainder of the night in endeavoring to 
find some path by which to gain the Bot. 
tom of the ravine. But my efforts 
were in vain, and it was long after 
daybreak ere I finally succeeded in dis- 
covering a safe but difficult trail, by 
which I reached the spot where lay the 
mangled remains of poor Jake and his 
ill-fated animal. 

I have little more to add. But prairie 
hunters say that, on stormy nights, the 
greet white pacer still dashes madly 
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across the plain, while, close upon his 
track, a horseman. of no earthly mould, 
rides madly in pursuit, and cries, as he 
urges on his ghostly steed: “I follow 
till the Day of Judgment!” 


It was now “ Fat Jones’s” turn, and 
he accordingly commenced a narrative 
of some youthful escapade in New 
Mexico, in which a sefiorita and a 
“breach of promise case,” which didn’t 
come into court, and an unhappy Mexi- 
can tormented by jealousy, were so 
prosily mingled that I fell asleep 
in the very midst of its recital, to 
dream of desert sand, and great white 
steeds, the stories I had heard seeming 
to be dancing a fandango in my irri- 
tated brain—now right, now left, hands 
across, and down the middle—until I 
had the two so inextricably jumbled in 
my mind, that I might, upon awaking, 
have answered indifferently to the ap- 
pellation of “Wild Jake,” or “* Ken- 
tuck, the Fiddler.” 





BLONDINE. 


LONDINE is beautiful, Blondine is fair ; 
I gave her a girdle-clasp curiously wrought, 
And she said that a lock of her golden-brown hair 
For me should be twined in a true-lover’s knot : 
But Pierrot that love-knot exultingly shows— 
Toujours l’épine est sous la rose. 


Blondine is merry: she takes her guitar, 

And, smiling on me, a love-ditty she sings ; 
Glimpses of love, like a light from afar, 

Flash to my heart from the vibrating strings : 
The music is Blondine’s—the rhymes are Pierrot’s— 
Toujours l’épine est sous la rose. 


Under this tree she sat until dark, 
Green came its buds to her breathings of life ; 


Pll carve her name on its silvery 


bark— 


What !—carved there already ?——cursed be the knife! 
BuionpvIne and PIERROT: faint my heart grows— 
Toujours l’épine est sous la rose. 


Over the stepping-stones, borne along— 

I see her coming, my eyes grow dim— 
Steadily borne, for Pierrot is strong : 

Ha! he has kissed her—she has kissed him! 


Sharp is my dagger, sure are its blows— 
Toujours |’. pine est sous la rose ! 
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ZETHAR IN BaBYLon to Hear in NIVE- 
VEH. 

I HAVE not forgotten my promise, 

dear kinsman, to give you some 

account of our journe Fither; and, as 

the best mode of so ing, I will make 

a few extracts from my diary : 

Tenth day of second month of Season of 
Fruits of the thirteenth year of our Lord 
and King Sennacherib. . 

This afternoon, we bade farewell to 
our good friends upon the quay, and 
embarked on board the Gazelle, bound 
for Babylon. We are anticipating a 
right song voyage. Our vessel is 
small, but handsome, comfortable, and 
well-manned. We have the exclusive 
use of her, with the privilege of stop- 
ping wherever and as long as may suit 
our pleasure orconvenience. Our only 
fellow-passenger is Mehuman, a colonel 
in the Fourth Legion, who has just ob- 
tained a three-months’ leave of absence 
from his majesty, on the score of ill- 
health, and who accompanies us as far 
as his native city of Rehoboth. He is 
an old friend of father’s, who invited 
him to join us, as the least fatiguing 
mode of getting home. Our captain, 
a Sidonian, seems to be a well-disposed, 
skillful fellow, with a wonderful power 
of lungs, which he at times perverts to 
profane uses. Qur cabin is airy and 
cheerful, and our cook an artist. 

What a lovely evening! We have 
just come to anchor, beneath the fortress 
of Resen, having had a charming four- 
hours’ sail. Never. before did it appear 
to me so charming; but who shall pre- 
sume to describe it, or to set forth the 
succession of beautiful pictures that 
Nineveh and ifs environs present to the 
traveler? Such combinations of groves, 
parks, gardens, pleasure-houses, villas, 
sag temples, towers, statues, obe- 
isks; such felicitous groupings of ob- 
jects, such vivid and various hues! Sure- 
ly, no other jewel of earth hath such a 
setting as this. So thought I, at least, 
this evening, as I stood gazing on its 
beauties, illuminated as they were by 
the golden light of the departing sun, 
and reflected, with softened lustre, in the 
stately river. Ilingered fondly over the 

icture, till the last ray had gilded the 
oftiest of its myriad towers, and then 
threw myself upon the deck, and poured 


out my thanks to the gods, who had 
cast my lot amid such scenes. 
After a pleasant supper, the colonel 
and I had a few games of draughts to- 
ther, while father busied himself with 
She Vee ele 
llth. Very early this morning, m 
father and caualt yew et up the hill, 
and, after seeing the sun rise, from the 
tower of a yon a took guides and 
torches, and explored some of the re- 
cently-excavated chambers of his pa- 
lace. Imperfectly as we discerned 
their contents, father was quite as en- 
thusiastic about them as he has been 
about the previous discoveries. One 
chamber especially delighted him, with 
its admirably-preserved series of slabs, 
illustrating a campaign of Sardanapalus 
in Syria. The colors seem as fresh as 
if laid on yesterday, and the figures are 
very spirited and lifelike. I confess, I 
could not see, though, that marvelous 
difference between them and the works 
of our own artists, that father does. 
One would think, to hear him talk, that 
art, science, faith, all the good things of 
life, had sadly degenerated since those 
days. It may be so, but I am too 
oung, and too little of a philosopher 
y nature, to appreciate his reasonings 
on these points. One curious stone, by 
the way, we stumbled over, which was 
discovered the day before our visit ; its 
inscription being a brief history of the 
alace itself. It speaks of one built 
ong before the time of Sardanapalus, 
by one of his forefathers, its having 
fallen into decay and ruin, and his re- 
storation of it; reciting its plan, and 
the gold, and silver, and copper, and 
cedar, andivory, and all the precious 
and far-brought materials expended upon 
it; concluding with an invocation of the 
blessings of the gods upon his labors. 
And this, forsooth, is the answer to his 
prayers! Three centuries have hardly 
elapsed, and lo, his own work is dug 
out of the earth in its turn, and in its 
ruined chambers to-day are artists ex- 
ploring, scholars musing, clowns gap- 
ing, and moralizers prattling, as I do 
now! And future kings, of course, are 
to repeat the same vain labors here. 
Meanwhile, the excavations are going 
on with great promptness and system, 
and all the hidden treasures of the spot 
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will soon be laid bare. Father would 
willingly have spent the day here; but 
we contented ourselves with a two- 
hours’ visit, finding our fellow-voyager 
up when we returned, and by no means 
indisposed for breakfast. 

We have been gliding quietly along 
all day, with a gentle breeze behind us ; 
threading our way amongst a fleet of 
vessels of all sorts, from the vast rafts, 
groaning beneath their huge burdens of 
basalt and limestone, down to the gaily 
daubed cockle-shells of the fishermen. 
We have passed many pleasant gardens 
and cheerful towns. The fields have 
given up their treasures, and the labor- 
ers are at work in the threshing-floors. 
This afternoon, we have met several 
huge caravans, on both sides of the 
river. Conspicuous among them, I 
noticed that of our great merchant, 
Hamesh, with its mile-long train of 
camels, their gay palanquins and scar- 
let trappings making a bright picture 
as they passed, and their bells discours- 
ing merry music. 

12th. We have spent several pleas- 
ant, busy hours to-day, at Arvan, at the 
magnificent armory. The colonel was 
not well enough to accompany us, but 
gave us a line of introduction to the 
commanding officer, who was very civil 
tous. It would take many days rightly 
to examine the details of this vast estab- 
lishment, with its immense forges and 
foundries, its long lines of work-shops, 
its huge army of workmen, and to ap- 
preciate the order, and discipline, and 
admirable distribution of labor that pre- 
vail in it. Here the student of war may 
learn all the weapons of his calling, and 
the processes of making them, from the 
humblest spear or arrow-head, up to the 
most complicated and colossal engine. 
A graphic remark of the superintend- 
ent best illustrates the resources of 
the place. ‘Five hundred thousand 
men,” said he, “might enter yonder 

rtals, without a weapon, and in two 
ttle hours sally forth, a thoroughly ap- 
pointed host.” Such stores of arms 
are kept here in reserve, besides those 
continually sent away for the uses of 
the government! The gallery of en- 
gines impressed me deeply. What a 
collection of monsters, drawn up in 
grim array on both sides; catapults of 
all sizes, rams, porcupines, spiders, 
scorpions, chimeras, I know not how 
many dreadful devices ; now silent and 
tenantless, but who knows how soon to 
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be lined with warriors, or crammed with 
deadly missiles, and to be dashed, 
amidst shouts and execrations, against 
the walls, or to pour forth their terrible 
contents into the hearts of hostile cities. 
‘Pretty playthings, are they not,” re- 
marked the keeper of the gallery to 
me, a dry, sarcastic little man ; ‘*here’s 
a darling for you, now,” pointing to a 
hideous machine, which, at every dis- 
charge, he said, sent five tons of stones 
flying through the air. ‘We have al- 
ready tried the virtues of this medi- 
cine,” he added, “on several rebellious 
towns in Judea and Samaria, and a very 
few doses have effectually quieted the 
san In the same sneering vein, 
e ealogized the performances of another 
frightful-looking invention, which he 
called the “Sleeping Beauty.” From 
this hall of horrors, we issued forth into 
a vast court filled with chariots, several 
thousands in all, I should think ; in every 
variety of pattern and finish, and grace- 
fully grouped in a series of concentric 
circles, with eight avenues radiating 
from the centre. The effect was grand, 
as you stood 4 the ge and looked 
round upon thi con tion, 
and mentally renee SF their quiet 
beauty and orderly array with the wild 
scenes of tumult and slaughter they are 
yet destined to figure in. From this 
court, we were shown through a series 
of superb halls, filled with armor, most 
conveniently and tastefully arranged, 
each hall being set apart for its own 
particular weapon, and were finally 
conducted to the Gallery of Gems, as 
it is called—a magnificent room, in 
which only the most costly products of 
the work-shops are deposited. Many of 
its treasures have been removed to the 
palace at Nineveh, many have been 
sent as gifts to friendly monarchs, or 
bestowed as rewards for distinguished 
service in the field; still there remains 
a superb collection—golden-crested hel- 
mets, with exquisitely wrought lappets, 
inimitably carved shields, with appro- 
priate inscriptions, swords blazing with 
ms, daggers beautiful as dreams, 
w-cases, with most dainty and fanciful 
devices, pictured banners, and standards 
of marvelous embroidery. The most 
conspicuous ornament of the room is a 
newly-finished triumphal car, which is 
to make its first ap ce in public 
on occasion of the dedication of the 
new temple. The bas-reliefs on its 
panels are miracles of grace and beauty ; 
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too beautiful to be described in humble 
prose. But I can write no more this 
evening—my eyes ache, my brain is 
bewildered with the crowd of images 
that press upon it. 
13th. Here we are at the charming 
town of Calah. Just before reaching 
the quay, a slight mishap befel our lit- 
tle craft, she having been run into by 
a wretched tub of a ferry-boat, and 
somewhat bruised about the prow, to 
say nothing of the loss of her graceful 
ure-head. Strong language prevail- 
, for a moment, on both vessels; our 
good colonel, I grieve to add, quite for- 
tting his sickness, in the energy of 
is maledictions. This accident will 
detain us till to-morrow evening ; but, as 
we had determined to spend a day here 
at any rate, it is no disappointment to 


us. 

14th. Another pleasant day. Let 
me see; we first called to pay our re- 
= to His Excellency, Ophar, one 
of the judges of the city, and a friend 
of uncle Telassar’s. After a brief visit, 
and a promise to return to dinner, we 
sallied forth to explore the quarries, and 


then visited several of the sculptors’ 
studios, where we saw many admirable 
works, both in limestone and alabaster. 
As I had never seen these—the largest 
and finest quarries in the empire—fa- 
ther was determined that we should not 
neglect the present omeenenay A 


pleasant ten minutes’ walk brought us to 
the principal entrance—one of Ophar’s 
slaves, a lively, intelligent fellow, ac- 
companying us as guide. I had, indeed, 
but a faint conception of the extent and 
riches of the place, or of the amount of 
labor daily expended in it. It is almost 
as large as the town itself, with its 
squares, streets, and avenues, and its 
thousands of workmen, captives and 
malefactors from all lands. What a 
noisy, busy scene, to be sure! Such a 
clicking of picks, and din of hammers, 
and grating of saws, and creaking of 
timbers, I never heard before. And 
then the struggles of the oxen, and the 
shouts of the drivers, and the cracking 
of the whips, and, over all, the fierce 
voices of the overseers, as, with curses 
and many blows with their spears, they 
urged on to their tasks the lazy or sul- 
len laborers. What a set of wretches, 
these last! Some inexpressibly sad, 
others brutally apathetic, others savage 
and malignant; their dark faces and 
dingy costume strikingly contrasting 


with the shining, beautiful material on 
which they were working. As we stood 
azing at an enormous block, just cut, 
and I should think at least forty cubits 
in length, and then at the ponderous 
machinery for removing it to its sledge, 
suddenly the trumpets sounded, smu- 
moning the laborers to their noontide 
meal. Curious was. it to see the si- 
multaneous dropping of their tools and 
their silent, rapid march to the prison 
hard by, leaving the place strangely 
still and vacant. We wandered about 
for some time here. Notwithstanding 
the immense masses that have been car- 
ried away, but little impression seems 
to have been made upon the resources 
of the quarries. Centuries of labor 
must elapse, indeed, before their treas- 
ures are exhausted—before the myriad 
thoughts, and images, and annals, that 
are now slumbering here, shall be dul 
embodied, and sent forth to’ take their 
places in the world’s art and history. 
Meanwhile, what mighty events may 
not the gods have in store? What 
wars, what revolutions, what births and 
deaths of empires, what precious discov- 
eries, on earth and in the heavens, may 
not these same stones be called on to 
illustrate and to recite! I was in the 
midst of some such fit of musing as 
this, when we found ourselves at the 
northern gate of the quarries, nearly a 
mile to the left of that by which we had 
entered, and through which we passed, 
on our way back to the town. Not 
far from this gate is the studio of Ha- 
than, the most distinguished of the 
sculptors of Calah. e did not find 
him at home, but one of his sta- 
dents politely showed us through the 
apartments. Of the many interesting 
works here, both in limestone, and ba- 
salt, and alabaster, I was most struck 
with a pair of holy bulls, just finished, 
and designed for the temple of Nebo, at 
Opis. Though elaborated to the last 
degree, there is yet a grandeur and ma- 
jesty about them, which I have never 
seen equaled. A group of lions in yel 
low limestone, full of grace and spirit, 
and in every variety of attitude, also 
held my eyes captive for a long time. 
Father called my attention to two sub- 
lime figures—being the divinities of our 
two great rivers, and intended to orna- 
ment the eastern front of the arch, at 
the entrance of the grand canal. He 
was also much interested in a series of 
slabs, designed for the same structure, 
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and on which all the pompous ceremo- 
nial with which its corner-stone was 
laidis portrayed with great minuteness. 
There are some fine works, too, here, in 
black basalt, both statues and in relief ; 
among them an admirable likeness of 
his majesty—a sitting figure. The ex- 
pression and drapery are alike excel- 
lent; but I have no patience with the 
material itself, nor do I believe the gods 
intended it for such lofty uses. How 
itever found favor with our artists, is 
to me a mystery, being so repulsive and 
unmanageable, so wearying to their 
strength, so hard upon their tools. 

From Hathan’s we went to the stu- 
dio of Shobal, the famous worker in 
bronze. His rooms are few and small, 
as he mostly confines his labors to the 
miniature department of his art. In- 
deed, it is only through a strong mag- 
nifying glass that you can get an in- 
sight into the marvelous beauty and 
finish of his compositions. I have seen 
nothing like it at Nineveh, nor could I 
have conceived it possible that such a 
world of history and poetry could have 
been packed up within the compass of 
asquare inch. But so it is, and when 
you bring the lens to bear upon it, 
every group, almost every figure and 
tree in the composition, is expressive 
and characteristic. One cup quite en- 
chanted me; a little thing, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, by two 
in depth, and yet, within its magic cir- 
cle, all the incidents of a lion-hunt were 
depicted with amazing spirit and fideli- 
ty; one-half representing the pursuit 
on the plains, with horses and chariots, 
the other, the more desperate and peril- 
ous chase among the mountains. The 
work is incised, and, of course, more 
elaborate and expensive than the same 
subject would be, if embossed. I for- 
get how many hundred figures there are 
in all, or how many hundred shekels 
the artist values it at. I should have 
dearly loved to have boughtit for my 
good Hegai; but, alas, such costly toys 
belong to the cabinets of kings, and not to 
the humble chamber of students. And 
surely the artist ought to be munificently 
rewarded for such works as these, when 
we consider the outlay of time and 
skill, and the risks involved—a single 
maladroit blow of the punch or graver 
often marring, beyond repair, the labor 
of months, or even years. 

We next looked in, for a moment, at 
the Royal Foundry, where they were 
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busy making preparations for the cast- 
ing of a colossal statue of King Sar- 
gon. We are sorry that we cannot 
wait to see the process, which is to 
take place in a few days. They show- 
ed us, however, the designs, both for 
the statue, and the bas-reliefs on its 
pedestal ; the former being by Hathan, 
and the others by his son. The treat- 
ment is strictly religious, the king be- 
ing in full pontifical costume, with the 
mace in his left hand, and his right 
raised in the usual attitude of benedic- 
tion. It is to be erected on a lofty 
platform, in the centre of the city, 
and will be nearly fourscore cubits in 
height, including the pedestal. I quite 

reed with father in his admiration 
of it, and can imagine the fine effect 
it would produce at sunset, outlined 
against the glowing sky, or, finer still, 
under the solemn moonlight. 

On returning, we found our excellent 
host, who had long since got through 
the judicial duties of the day, and was 
we impatient, indeed, for his dinner. 

he repast was a most satisfactory 
one. I don’t know when I have dip- 
ped my hand in nicer dishes than those 
which his lovely daughter set before 
us. We did not see his wife, who is 
much of an invalid, nor his son, now 
on a visit at Babylon. Neither his 
grave functions, nor his advanced years, 
made themselves manifest in Ophar’s 
manners or conversation. On the con- 
trary, he was full of fun, and was 
wagging his silver beard continually, 
both at his own jokes, and those of an 
Ethiopian slave in attendance, even 
older than himself, and who was evi- 
dently a privileged jester in the fami- 
ly. Some of their pleasantries cer- 
tainly bordered on the indecorous ; 
leaving the impression, moreover, that 
our host, though, no doubt, very loyal 
and devout in externals, is a good deal 
of a free-thinker at bottom. He has 
been occupying himself, considerably 
of late, in building a tomb in his gar- 
den, which he insisted upon showing 
us, and about which he made many 
queer remarks. It is a handsome and 
substantial structure, somewhat in the 
Egyptian style, adorned with appropri- 
ate paintings and comfortable couches, 
and surrounded with nice walks, flower- 
beds, fish-ponds, everything, indeed, 
as he expressed it, to make death snug . 
and pleasant. His coffin had come 
home that very day. He was quite de- 
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lighted with it, and asked us if we did 
not think that he had shown good taste 
in the selection? It certainly was a 
superb piece of alabaster, and the lid 
covered all over with exquisite carved 
work. To our dismay, he had it re- 
moved, and ordered the Ethiopian to 

t in, and, as he said, try the fit of it. 

he slave obeyed instantly, and when 
fairly on his back, grinned and rolled 
his eyes about, in the most absurd 
manner. Father, I thought, was a 
og deal shocked at this exhibition. 

e said nothing, however, merely re- 
marking to me, after we had parted 
with our entertainer, that his excel- 
lency was a very eccentric person, and 
not to be construed too literally. 

On our way to the quay, we over- 
took the Sidonian, who was urging for- 
ward, with many kicks and maledic- 
tions, a couple of our crew, who had 
been abusing their leisure, by getting 
drunk. We were glad to get back to 
our pleasant little cabin, where we 
found the colonel reposing very quietly, 
having apparently fallen asleep over a 
chapter of Zoroaster. 

15th. Edar. We arrived here about 
mid-day, and have just returned from a 
visit to the governor of the town. He 
is a particular friend of Mehuman’s, 
and, as the walk was but a short one, 
he insisted on accompanying us. We 
were kindly received by the governor, 
who is a tall, splendid-looking man, 
and, moreover, a great military enthu- 
siast. The prominent topic, indeed, 
of his conversation, was the merits of 
a machine which he has just been per- 
fecting, to wit, a scythe-armed chariot. 
After describing it at length, he took 
us down into the court-yard of the 
palace, where several of these grim 
objects were drawn up in one corner. 
It made one shudder to look at them, 
with their huge, glittering blades pro- 
jecting on either side—some with two, 
others with four, and even six blades. 
I could not help noticing the blood- 
stains on some of them. ‘Ah, yes,” 
said the governor, ‘it was but yester- 
day, that we tried their capabilities on 
a hundred or two of rascally convicts, 
in an inclosed place, just outside of the 
walls; and I assure you, colonel, we 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
the result.’”? He then went on to relate, 
in the most cold-blooded way, all the 
details of the experiment; the beauti- 
ful behavior of the horses, the skill of 


the charioteers, the admirable way jp 
which the chagiots turned and wheeled, 
the velocity with which they were borne 
onward, and, above all, the clean work 
(as he phrased it) which they made 
with the malefactors; taking off heads, 
arms, and legs, cleaving in twain trunks, 
both of ‘men and beasts, without a sin- 
gle overturn, or the loss of a single 
scythe. All this he recited with the 
same satisfied, self-complacent air, 
with which a barber might prattle of the 
performances of some Zoccles razor. JI 
was greatly shocked, I confess. Not 
so, our invalid colonel, who quite 
brightened up on the occasion, and en- 
tered into the subject with true profes- 
sional zeal. He regretted that he could 
not have witnessed the experiment; he 
had long thought that this important 
weapon of war had been neglected, and 
was glad to see it revived and improved; 
he predicted a brilliant career for it, 
in future battle-fields, and only re- 
tted that its operations were con- 
ned to service in the plains, for he 
would dearly love to give those accurs- 
ed Armenian rebels a taste of its quali- 
ties; spoke of it, in short, as a vete- 
ran campaigner might be expected to 
speak. Qh, the heartlessness, the 
atrocities of war! Who would think, 
to hear these two men talk, that they 
were, as I know them to be, good hus- 
bands, kind fathers, loyal subjects, sin- 
cere worshipers? Ah, dear, what a 
bundle of inconsistencies is human na- 
ture, what a frightful complication of 
mysteries, human life ! 
16th. Rehoboth. This is most just- 
ly called Rehoboth the Beautiful, with 
its picturesque fortress, its pleasant 
streets, its gay gardens, its famous 
wheat-fields, its superb girdle of olive- 
— Our fellow-traveler, it seems, 
ad been expected for some time, as 
there was quite a retinue of servants 
waiting for him. He insisted on our 
riding with him to his house, some two 
miles from the landing-place. On our 
way thither, we overtook one of his sons, 
a handsome boy of some twelve years, 
with bright eyes and golden ringlets. 
He was driving a miniature chariot, 
drawn by four snow-white goats; a 
very complete little turn-out, with glit- 
tering harness, each goat being also 
dressed out in rosettes and ribbons, 
with a string of little bells about its 
neck. He informed us that it was a 
birth-day present from an old uncle. 
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He had a pretty little sister in the 
chariot with him, and likewise his bow 
and quiver—he being on his way home 
from a small gathering of archers ot 
his own age, who had been shooti 
for prizes, two of which he proceed 
to show us, as the trophies of his 
skill. 

It was pleasant to see the affectionate 
greetings that passed between father 
and children. heir mother, it seems, 
has been dead but a few months, nor 
had the household yet recovered their 
accustomed cheerfulness. There was 
another child at home, who interested 
me exceedingly; a little fellow hardly 
six years old, yet of rare intelligence. 
I found it impossible to puzzle him, 
either in arithmetic or geography. He 
can print on clay, too, and write on 
papyrus, almost as fast as I can, with- 
out missing a wedge, or misplacing a 
letter. He means te be a priest, he 
says; and truly, if he goes on accumu- 
lating knowledge as he has begun, he 
will be a bright light in the priesthood. 
Before going to bed, his father made 
him repeat a hymn to Ashur, which he 
did with marvelous propriety and feel- 


ing. 

T 
per, and, if the wines he placed before 
us were faithful representatives of his 
cellar, it must, indeed, be a paradise for 


he colonel gave us an excellent sup- 


the bibber. His library is rather small 
and miscellaneous, having been much 
neglected, he says, of late. He showed 
us some interesting drawings of battles 
in which he had taken part, and also the 
sword, shield, and helmet, with which 
he had begun life, he said, some forty 
years ago, and which had been present- 
ed him by good King Sargon himself. 
There was a manuscript, also, which he 
evidently took great pleasure in showing 
to us, and the contents of which he 
seemed to have by heart. It was a 
translation, into Assyrian verse, of sun- 
dry fragments of the famous old Greek 
singer, Homer, made about a century 
since, by an ancestor of our host, and 
himself a distinguished soldier in his 
day, while stationed at Sardis; the 
originals having been copied by him at 
various times, as they fell from the lips 
of wandering minstrels. Since. then, 
of course, Greek songs, both original 
and translated, have been heard in our 
psig povee, and may be found in 
many of our libraries; but, at that. time, 
such a collection must have been a great 
VOL. VIII.—33 
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curiosity. I am not scholar enough to 
judge of the fidelity of the rendering; 
ut the lines themselves had a very 
pleasant flow, and were quite grand at 
times, presenting many vivid pictures 
and soul-stirring sentiments. The colo- 
nel recited several :favorite p 
not with the same animation and effect 
as if he had been well, still, sufficiently 
so to help the evening along very 
agreeably. 2 

17th. A quiet day we have had of it. 
We left our good host at a very early 
hour this morning, and have been on 
the wing ever since, only stopping afew 
moments at Arbo, to buy some milk and 
fruit. Father has been at work all day 
with his plans and calculations, as I in- 
tended to have been, over my astro- 
nomical tablets; but lo and behold! 
when I came to open the parcel, instead 
of my sky-studies for the coming month, 
I found that I had stumbled over a most 
dismal collection of law-forms, deeds, 
wills, marriage articles, stupid con- 
tracts of all sorts. Can it be, that that 
rascally bibliopole at Rehoboth intend- 
ed to impose upon me thus? Or, in 
the hurry of the moment, did he hand 
me the wrong package? I would will- 
ingly give him the benefit of the latter 
supposition, but that I recall a certain 
villainous twinkle of the eye, that al- 
most confirms the former. Confound 
the scoundrel! Such horribly fine print, 
too! Itis bad enough to sacrifice one's 
eyes to sound science and authentic 
history ; but to throw them away upon 
such interminably verbose and dreary 
trash as this!‘ Out upon it! In my 
fury, I consigned the documents to the 
Tigris. Belus help tho fish that swal- 
lows them ! 

18th. We reached Dura just before 
sunrise, after sailing all night. It has. 
been a grand holiday here, being the 
governor’s birthday. We have spent 
our time mostly with our young kins- 
man, Meran, who has just completed 
his second year at the Military Acade- 
my here. He is a fine, handsome fel- 
low, and seemed right glad to us. He 
quite distinguished himself in the mili- 
tary exercises, which formed the prin- 
cipal entertainment of the day, and 
which were duly graced with the gov- 
ernor’s presence. Meran found a capi- 
tal station for us, from which to view 
the show. First came a review of the 
troops by his excellency; some two 
thousand students in all, in every 
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variety of armor and equipment—horse- 
men and chariots, heavy and light armed 
infantry, archers and slingers. I was 
charmed with the grace and precision 
of their movements, and with the superb 
music of the band. Then we had a foot- 
race, in which a hundred beautiful 
youths took part ; a horse, a shield, and 
a golden chaplet being the prizes of the 
three victors. Then came some admi- 
rable specimens of archery ; but, above 
all, aid a corps of youtbful slingers 
distinguish themselves, by the marvel- 
eus rapidity and skill of their perform- 
ances, A large grotesque figure of 
wet clay was set up at a distance of a 
hundred yards, and in an incredibly 
short. space of time it was covered all 
over with oval-pointed bullets ; at least 
nineteen-twentieths of those discharged 
having lodged in it. Pebbles, it seems, 
are quite out of use in the army, and 
are only fit, said M., to pepper birds 
with. had no conception of the ef- 
fectiveness of this weapon; but my eyes 
were opened on seeing the impression 
made upon this image. Loud plaudits 
greeted the efforts of the young marks- 
men. The exercises closed with the 
assault and capture of a miniature for- 
tress, erected in the midst of the capa- 
cious and beautiful grounds attached to 
the academy. ‘The siege lasted about 
an hour, and was thoroughly and effec- 
tively rendered, from the first summons 
ef the trumpet, to the carrying off of 
the spoils. Sham-fights generally are 
things to yawn over; but the spirit and 
fidelity of this performance quite rivet- 
ed us to our seats; and yet no blood 
was spilt, and only one ankle sprained, 
during the whole representation. After 
the fall of the fortress, came an on- 
slaught of a very different nature, in the 
shape of a banquet, in the great hall of 
the academy, and in which both be- 
siegers and besieged enacted prodigies 
of valor. So. it seemed to us, as we 
surveyed the field from one of the gal- 
leries overlooking the hall. In the af- 
ternoon, Meran came down to see us, 
and remained aboard till sunset. He 
would have staid longer, but he had to 
make his arrangements for the proces- 
sion this evening; the students all 
marching by torch-light to pay their 
vows at the temple of Merodach. Father 
retired early, while I amused myself by 
wandering about the streets, watching 
the motley groups gathered around the 
jugglers and the dancing girls, or lis- 


tening to the doleful ditties of the bal- 
lad-singers. In the palace-square, 
which was finely illuminated, there wag 
a grand roasting of sheep and oxen, and 
a distribution of wine and loaves to the 
people. It was long after midnight be- 
fore the town was quiet. 

19th. We were detained some time 
this morning by the non-appearance of 
several of our mariners, who had been 
participating quite too freely in yester- 
day’s festivities. The sun was full four 
hours high, before the last of the delin- 
quents was kicked aboard. 

We are fairly in the low countries at 
last ; not the faintest vestige of a hill to 
be seen. A few hours’ sail brought us 
abreast of the entrance of the eastern 
canal—the first of that series of magni- 
ficent works whose praises father hes 
been singing all day. And truly, the 
most thoughtless traveler could not 
look upon them, for the first time, with- 
out emotion, bearing, as they do, the 
precious waters of the Tigris—the very 
life-blood of the land—to so many 
myriads of fields and gardens, giving 
existence and support to so many 
thriving towns and smiling villages; 
in a word, turning these vast plains. 
else a parched and barren wilderness, 
into a scene of beauty and fruitfulness, 
unparalleled on earth. The history of 
these works, the grand conceptions of 
their designers, the science, labor, and 
treasure expended upon them, these 
are topics on which father is always 
ready to talk. He gave me many in- 
teresting details as to the mode of their 
construction, the cost of repairs, the 
scale of tolls and of prices paid by the 
consumers, and the many contrivances 
for preventing the abuse or waste of the 
waters. After reading the grand in- 
scription on the face of the tower erect- 
ed here in their honor, we climbed to 
the top, and looked down on a most 
superb picture, its crowning ornament 
being these canals and their tributaries, 
with their shining lines intersecting it 
in all directions, like a vast network of 
silver spread over the land, and of all 
dimensions, from the spacious channels 
dotted with boats and barges, down to 
the tiny threads, glistening along the 
borders of the humblest gardens. 
After spending a couple of hours here, 
we reémbarked, and arrived at Samara 
about an hour before sunset. We im- 
mediately reported ourselves to the 
officer on the quay—this being the last 
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town before entering Babylonia. He 
was very prompt and courteous in his 
examination, and in less than ten min- 
utes we were under way again. 

Shortly after leaving Samara, we came 
in sight of the wall of Ninus, stretch- 
ing off grandly to the southwest, pierced 
here and there by stately archways, its 
lofty battlements and long line of reced- 
ing towers bathed in the mellow light 
of sunset, while ever and anon the part- 
ing rays would be caught and reflected 
from the glittering armor of some dis- 
tant sentinel. A grand picture; far 
different, indeed, from that we had 
gazed on in the morning, but, in its way, 
equally fine and suggestive. It was 
after dark when we reached the fortress 
at the water’s edge, in which the wall 
terminates. Our trumpet was promptly 
responded to from the shore, and, after 
laying to for a few moments, we were 
duly boarded by a centurion, followed 
by a couple of lantern-bearing attend- 
ants. He was a very surly, silent per- 
son, not vouchsafing to throw even a 
word at us; but after a grim survey of 
our passports, and of the license of the 
Sidonian, he gave forth one solitary 
grunt of assent, and we were permitted 
to proceed. 

20th. It was late in the night when 
we passed Opis. I got up, and had a 
glimpse of the beautiful city, slumber- 
ing in the moonlight, and of the temple 
of Nebo, rising majestically out of its 
midst—the glow of its sacred fires bring- 
ing out into strong relief the stately 
obelisks in front of it, and the divine 
images that crown its summit. We had 
intended to spend some days here; but 
concluded, on the whole, to postpone 
our visit till our return from Babylon. 

Our voyage to-day has been very 
pleasant. ‘True, the scenery is some- 
what monotonous, and the river has lost 
its clearness; but then the indications 
of plenty and prosperity, that every- 
where greet the eye, are most cheering 
to behold. This season, especially, the 
toils of the husbandman have been 
most bounteously rewarded. The barns 
are bursting with their treasufes—the 
granaries fairly groaning beneath the 
spoils. Such prolific kitchen-gardens, 
too! I never knew, till to-day, what 
cucumbers were, or melons. Every- 
body looks smiling and contented. Good 
cheer is inscribed in unmistakable 
characters on every man and beast that 
you meet. What groups of chubby 
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children have we seen playing about 
the doors, or in the fields |—what com- 
fortable-looking cattle'—what plump 
poultry! And oh, the date-groves! 
Never did I behold such golden clusters 
before, both hanging beneath their broad 
leaves and gathered in great yellow 
heaps on the ground. 
2Zist. Accad. Last night, for the 
first time since leaving home, have the 
musquitoes really annoyed us; this 
morning, too, I confess, the fervor of 
my devotions has been impaired by the 
continued assaults of these malevolent 
and most intrepid little persecutors. 
Typho take them! say I. How any 
mortal can find music in their songs, or 
comfort in their caresses, is to me a 
mystery. And yet the men of Egypt, 
we are told, worship them, build altars 
to them, and offer oblations, and put up 
petitions. Whyisthis? Do they seek 
thus to propitiate the Evil One, from 
whom they spring, or do they indeed 
recognize in them hidden virtues —ble «s- 
ings in disguise? What possible at- 
tribute of a good God these creatures 
can symbolize, I have not faith or 
insight enough to discover. Father 
slaughters them without remarks, and 
would, no doubt, consider all ‘such 
speculations very unprofitable. 

We, of course, have been to see the 
boast of Accad—the tomb of Thun- 
derbolt, the illustrious and dearly be- 
loved steed of the divine Semiramis, 
whose fleetness, strength, and beau- 
ty are the time-honored theme of the 
Assyrian minstrel. It certainly is a 
most interesting old monument, and we 
lingered long over its quaint inscrip- 
tion, and studied out the curious and 
elaborate sculptures with which it is 
enriched. It was restored and re- 
colored not long since, with great care, 
and the letters of the inscription deep- 
ened and refilled with copper. 

22ud. We have reached Calneh— 
brisk, bustling, noisy Calach—with its 
fleet of vessels, its thronged market- 
places, and crowded caravansaries. 
What a hubbub! What a clatter of 
drays and shouting of sailors! I took a 
short walk in the street facing the quay, 
this morning, and was glad to get rr 
Such a stench and racket I have not 
encountered fora long time; so many 
beggars and thieves, too, and sinister 
looking faces. young and old; such a 
multitude of wine and beer-shops, and 
of idle vagabonds hanging about them, 
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singing filthy songs, or roaring at the 
jests of some vile story-teller. After- 
wards, I explored some of the pleasanter 
parts of the town, with father, on our 
way to the old temple of Nebo, one of 
the oldest buildings in the empire. It 
is a very small, plain structure, of no 
interest save to the antiquary, and forms 
a most striking contrast to the cum- 
brous magnificence of its modern name- 
sake hard by. There is far more in 
Calneh to interest the merchant than 
the artist or student. It owes its im- 
portance, of course, entirely to its 
position directly opposite the entrance 
of the Grand Canal—that magnificent 
monument of Assyrian enterprise. I 
was amazed at the vastness of the basin, 
and at the multitude of vessels of all 
sorts, coming and going in almost -un- 
broken succession. The arch that spans 
the entrance is rapidly approaching 
completion, more than a thousand labor- 
ers being at work at it continually. 
When finished, it will reach the great 
height of one hundred and fifty cubits, 
being in width one hundred, and in 
depth sixty, and will undoubtedly be 
the most grand and beautiful thing of 
its kind on earth; at least, if all the 
sculptures that are to decorate it are 
like those we saw at Calah. Our little 
Gazelle took her place demurely enough 
in the great procession, and was borne 
along, behind three stout mules, at the 
snail’s pace of three miles an hour— 
very different from her usual sprightly 
movements. Only once, during the 
passage, did the animals break into a 
trot for about a minute. Our captain 
gave vent to his impatience in occasional 
execrations; but, for myself, I found 
the transit anything but tedious, what 
with my admiration of the canal itself, 
the busy, cheerful scenes through which 
we passed, and the infinite variety of 
vessels, travelers,-and merchandise that 
we were meeting continually. 

23rd. It was quite late at night, anda 
beautiful moonlight, when we came out 
into the Euphrates after an eight hours’ 
passage. Our little vessel seemed glad 
to spread her wings in, and to feel 
once more the throbbing of her oars, 
and danced along right merrily. This 
morning, when I awoke, the loft walls 
and myriad towers of the great city 
were visible in the distance, while 
around us were all the evidences of our 
approach to a metropolis. Such a 
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swarm of boats in the river; such a 
crowd of caravans, and wagons, and 
horsemen, and footmen, on the roads ; 
such a complication of canals and 
bridges in all directions, and all seem. 
ingly alive with travelers. I was much 
struck with a stately procession of ele. 
phants, in gaudy trappings, that passed 
close by us, on the east side of the river, 
and on their way, we were told, to the 
royal ) page at Nineveh. They certainly 
moved in a very majestic manner, and as 
if fully conscious of the distinguished 
uarters to which they were destined. 
e passed several huge glass factories 
with their lofty chimneys, their black 
volumes of smoke tinged by the morn- 
ing beams; vast brick-fields and lum- 
ber-yards, and dépéts innumerable. 
But the scene on the river most inter- 
ested me. Such a crowd and variety 


_ of vessels, from the gay little fruit and 


flower boats, up to the magnificent 
three-deckers; from the black, little, 
kettle-shaped craft of the fishermen, up 
to the enormous rafts, buoyed up by 
their thousands of sheep-skins, and 
bearing on their vast surfaces, houses 
and families, and cattle, and sheep, and 
bales, and bags, and boxes, without 
number. It was almost noon before 
we could extricate ourselves from this 
dense throng, and reach the eastern 
water-gate. After a few moments’ de- 
tention and examination, we again took 
wing. Another half hour’s sail, and a 
most charming one, through a scene 
whose beauty and splendor can be sur- 
passed only by those of one other city 
on earth, brought us to the palace- 
bridge, on the northern side of which 
we disembarked, and in a few moments 
more found ourselves beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of dear Adar, who gave 
us a right hearty welcome. Fare- 
well, Hethai. May the gods preserve 
you. 


ZETHAR. 
* 


* * * 


Father's mission, you will be pleased 
to learn, is a successful one, and we 
may consider ourselves Babylonians 
for the present. He has written several 
letters to friends at home, which this 
will accompany. Have the kindness 
to forgive whatever you may find in it 
of tedious, or flippant, or extravagant, 
and believe the writer your constant 
and loving friend, 

ZETHAR. 





THE LAST YEARS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


5 ps recent death of the great Ger- 
man satirist, has thrown a new in- 
terest around his character. His pro- 
tracted martyrdom, by terrible disease, 
has invested his sardonic, scoffing 
image with an almost pathetic tender- 
ness. Heine was not the man to secure 
the love, or even the esteem of gene- 
ral society. His wit had too sharp an 
edge to conciliate the favor of common 
acquaintance. He wielded it too reck- 
lessly to inspire confidence in his 
moral integrity. His insatiable love of 
fun, his instinctive sense of the ludic- 
rous, and his miraculous command of 
the vocabulary of humor, were com- 
bined with a subtle Mephistophelean 
malice, and an audacious disregard of 
consequences, which were saved from 
being repulsive only by his brilliant 
keenness of intellect, and the original 
and surprising escapades of his fancy, 
which leave the reader in a state of 
piquant gratification and eager curiosity 
at once. Still, Heine had a choice cir- 
cle of enthusiastic friends. He was 
loved with ardor by a few who enjoyed 
his intimacy. They were devoted to 
him in life, and, since his death, they 
cherish his memory with a partisan 
zeal. Among this number is Alfred 
Meissner, a German poet of some dis- 
tinction, who, in this little volume, has 
embodied the recollections of a bosom 
friendship, with a glow of passionate 
admiration. His work is rapid and 
superficial, but it contains many inci- 
dents, illustrative of the last years of 
the departed, which, as revelations of a 
remarkable idiosyncrasy, cannot fail to 
attract our readers. 

The acquaintance of the author with 
Heine commenced in the beginning of 
the year 1847. The illness, which after- 
wards became the occasion of such un- 
paralleled sufferings, had then shown 
itself in a slight degree, but not suf- 
ficiently to give him the appearance of 
an habitual invalid. His right eye was 
closed, but, in other respects, his coun- 
tenance exhibited the traces of peculiar 
beauty. He had a high and expanded 
forehead—his finely chiseled nose gave 
him an air of nobility—his graceful 
mouth was shaded by the beard which 


"also completely covered the chin. 


His 
beard was sprinkled with white, but his 
brown hair, which hung in. clusters 
down his neck, betrayed no marks of 
age. The whole expression of his face 
was that of intense sadness; but, on 
speaking, it was marked by an unlook- 
ed-for energy, blended with sudden and 
almost demoniac smiles. At that time, 
he was in the eight and fortieth year 
of his age. : 

In spite of the incipient illness which 
had begun to assume a threatening 
character, he was still fond of company, 
and had lost nothing of his ak ge 
to laugh and joke with his friends. te 
was a comfort to know, that his circum- 
stances were easy, though not opulent, 
and that he had a kind and sympathiz- 
ing wife. She was a person of consid- 
erable beauty, and, though experienced 
in all the ways of Parisian life, never 
lost her natural childlike and simple 
disposition. She was a creature of im- 
pulse, rapidly passing from smiles to 
tears, and from sport tosympathy. The 
marriage was childless, 

The dwelling of Heine, one of the 
most illustrious poets that Germany 
has produced, was far inferior to that 
of a second or third-rate French au- 
thor. Three small rooms, onthe third- 
story, were furnished with modest com- 
fort, and looked out on a narrow and 
not well-lighted court-yard. There 
was the usual white marble mantel-piece, 
a broad mirror over this, a clock ina 
porcelain case, between the inevitable 
French vases with artificial flowers— 
this was the principal ornament of the 
room. Nothing special is to be said 
of this simple abode, but that a hideous 
old negress, with a colored turban, at- 
tended the door, and that the shrill 
scream of a parrot was heard, now and 
then, from Madame Heine s room. 

Among the persons who frequented 
the house, there was no small variety 
of character and position. The circle 
included both French and Germans— 
some were authors—but the greater 
part, simple people, with no pretensions 
to celebrity. During his long residence 
in Paris, and in the station which was 
accorded to him by the French public, 
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Heine had formed an acquaintance with 
most of the leading characters; but the 
various distractions of the gay metropo- 


lis, occasion the separation for months,. 


even of those who take the greatest 
pleasure in each other’s society. A 
certain Madame A., a boarding-school 
friend of his wife, and called by Heine, 
the fiery-eyed Eliza, was a daily visit- 
or. She wasa genuine Parisian, full 
of vivacity, with a moderate share of 
eoquetry, with black eyes and black 
hair. Her husband was at that time a 
shopkeeper, but he was beginning to 
dream of a wider sphere. Little Alice, 
Madame A.’s daughter, had Heine for 
her godfather at her baptism. He was 
extravagantly fond of the child. On 
her account and on that of Eliza, the 
worthy spouse was admitted to the 
circle, though wholly unfit for it. The 
freedom of his manners often shocked 
the sensitive nerves of Heine, and his 
Othello-like disposition sometimes put 
the whole company out of tune. To 


this society, of purely French type, was 
added a German of Jewish descent, 
but whose residence in Paris had made 
him perfectly at home in the city, half 


diplomatist, half financier, a man full of 
schemes and speculations, shrewd, in- 
telligent, and cultivated, whom Heine 
always consulted in the little stock 
operations in which he was fond of in- 
dulging occasionally. This person 
Heine had christened Calmonias, in re- 
membrance of a celebrated Jewish 
courtier under Frederick the Great, 
with whom, as he said, his friend had 
many qualities in common, which fitted 
him for a speculator—tact, acuteness, 
fertility of resource, and no faith in hu- 
man nature. Heine had been intimate 
with this man for many years, and was 
much attached to him. But poor Cal- 
monias found in him rather a hard cus- 
tomer. Capricious as a child, Heine 
delighted in receiving his profits, when 
there were any, but he would hold Cal- 
monias responsible for the loss, if his 
operations did not turn out well. He 
pocketed the gains as a tribute of Pro- 
vidence on which he had a claim, but 
was provoked beyond measure at a loss, 
and bore down severely upon his friend, 
who spared no pains to serve him. 

In the month of May, 1847, Heine 
removed to a ceuntry residence in 
Montmorency. The narrow streets of 
the city, the noise of carriages, and the 
din of business. had become too much 
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He needed 
fresh air, quiet, and stillness. His wife, 
Matilda, had found a pretty house, with 
a shady garden, and they hastened to 
take possession of it. Montmorency, 
which, in the time of Rousseau, was al- 
most a wilderness, and four hours’ jour. 
ney from Paris, is now brought by the 
railway almost into its immediate 
vicinity. Its woods and meadows 
afford the charms of rural life in great 
perfection. Every Sunday, the omni- 
bus from the neighboring village 
brought out numerous guests. Poets, 
journalists, and other literary men, 
loved to invade the retirement of the 
wicked satirist. He would often be 
found stretched on the grass, with 
tablets and pencil in hand, sketching 
and writing poetry. Matilda’s parrot 
had not been forgotten; his cage stood 
in the window, and, whenever the bell 
on the garden gate was heard, he would 
greet the visitor with a loud * good- 
day.” The large room on the ground 
floor was used as a dining-room; the 
neatly-covered table was never without 
a huge bunch of flowers, and every 
plate had its little arsenal of glasses for 
Madeira, Medoc, and Sauterne, while 
the long goblet for champagne towered 
above the guests. What a banquet was 
there, as they sat at table, in the cool, 
shady, garden-house, fragrant with the 
blossoming acacias, opposite the bright 
eyes of French women, and with Heine 
for a companion! The presence of his 
friends, in which he delighted, would 
divert him for a moment from his suf- 
ferings, and he would pour out an inex- 
haustible volley of droll and _ witty 
things, hitting on every side, without 
respect of persons. 

One day, there was among the guests 
a lively and still handsome lady—Ma- 
dame F., a German —whom he had 
known many years, and who, after a 
long absence, had again come to Paris 
with her husband. The sight of his 
old acquaintance, and the reminiscences 
of better days, renewed the youth of 
the invalid. In speaking of the past, 
Madame F. reproached him for the fickle- 
ness with which, at that time, he would 
wander from one female apparition to 
another. ‘ But what would you have!” 
said the poet. ‘ We next to never find 
our ideal. Great beauty and rare virtue 
are seldom combined. So we must bring 
together lovely womanhood by piece- 
meal. If we have found an excellent 
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heart, and nothing is wanting in the 
figare, the color of the hair does not 
correspond with our idea of beauty. 
Here is a brow, which enraptures us ; 
here a shape, there a nose, here a ra- 
vishing foot, there a deep, enthusiastic 
eye. This one has a delightful smile, 
but dances shockingly ; this manoeuvres 
to a charm with lorgnette and fan, but 
there is nothing behind except sleight of 
hand. It is the same as with coffee- 
houses. Here you find all possible 
newspapers and reviews, but miserable 
cvffee—there an excellent beverage, 
but hard sofas. Where the sofas are 
good, there is nothing drinkable or read- 
able. You must go from one to the 
other, and can never be a constant 
guest. So, many a beauty, who enchains 
us for a full half year, has a dark, 
treacherous soul, but the cut of her ear 
is incomparable.” 

It was two years after this—in Janu- 
ary, 1849—that the author made a 
second visit to Paris. On meeting 
Heine again, he was greatly shocked by 
the change in his appearance. When 
he left him in Montmorency, he was, in- 
deed, an invalid, but still upright, with 
the full use of his limbs, his eye open 
though weak ; but now, in a new resi- 
dence in the city, he found him pale, 
emaciated, almost blind, with the look 
of a person who had not left his bed for 
a year. It was evening when he visited 
him. A dim lamp.was burning on the 
corner of the mantel-piece, a wide cur- 
tain divided the little room into two 
parts, and in the dark recess stood the 
bed. As his friend approached, he 
stretched forth his thin fingers, and 
vainly attempted to shake hands. His 
hand was almost transparent, and pre- 
ternaturally white and soft. Meissner 
was so moved that he could not speak. 
At length, Heine said—painfully, but 
with the ironical smile, which he never 
lost, on his lips—‘ See, my dear friend, 
when you formerly sung the Adamites 
in your ‘ Ziska,’ you hardly suspected 
that your friend would ever join himself 
to that sect. Butsoitis! It is now 
more than two years since I have lived 
as an Adamite, and have had nothing 
on but a shirt.” He raised himself on 
the pillow, and spoke of what he had 
been through since they met last. He 
related an account of his almost unin- 
terrupted sufferings, of his helplessness, 
and of all the frightful, Job-like tor- 
tures which he bad endured so long. 
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He described how he had become almost 
like a ghost to himself; how, like a de- 
parted spirit, living in the intermediate 
state, he looked down on his poor, bro- 
ken, and tormented body. He described 
how, by images and intuitions, he lived 
in the past; how he longed to write 
down the poetic fancies which haunted 
his mind; and how the blind eye, the 
uncertain hand, and the constantly-re- 
curring pain, would cause everything 
to fade away. He depicted the agony 
of bis nights, in which the idea of suicide 
would creep around his imagination, 
until he found strength to repel it by 
the remembrance of his wife, and of the 
work which he had yet to do; and it 
was, indeed, terrible, when he at last 
cried out, in a suppressed voice, with 
fearful earnestness, ‘ Think of Ginther, 
Burger, Kleist, Hélderlein, and the un- 
happy Lenau; the German _ poets lie 
under a curse !”” 

The temperament of Heine singular- 
ly predisposed him for the curse which 
has been supposed to fall on the poetic 
race in general. He was one of. the rest- 
less and yearning souls, which, inclosed 
in a tender and almost weak organiza- 
tion, experience both the rapture and the 
wretchedness of life, with the exaltation 
of enthusiasm. The perpetual literary 
wars in which he was engaged, in order 
to burn the castles of his enemies, but 
more frequently to protect his own 
realms from invasion, kept his mind in 
a state of injurious excitement. The 
slightest unfavorable criticism, though 
proceeding from an insignificant pen, 
was enough to cause a sleepless night 
to his laureled brow. His fame was 
great, but his ambition was still greater, 
and sensitive as the vanity of the most 
susceptible woman. While he was thus 
consumed by controversy and ambition, 
there was another characteristic which 
tended to destroy his physical life. He 
was the poet of love, and predestined 
to devote his life to the celebration_of 
female beauty. He sang of passion in 
all its forms, from Platonism to the 
Witches’ Sabbath. He found expression 
for its tenderest breathings, asif he pos- 
sessed the heart of the elves; and was 
as familiar with its bolder display. as 
if he had shared in the feasts of the 
fauns. He was beautiful and attract- 
ive; he’ knew how to captivate the 
heart of woman, and he passed the 
greater part of his life in the modern 
Babylon. All this decided his fate. 
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With his enthusiasm for beauty, he was 
not content with mere Platonic contem- 
plation, but, like Pygmalion, embraced 
the image into which the gods had 
breathed life. 

For Heine, love was the element of 
life ; no intoxication of the senses; no 
temporary plunge into dissoluteness ; 
but an immeasurable passion, which 
penetrated his whole being, and kindled 
it into an ardent and beautiful flame. 
When he says, in his ** Winter Tales,” 
that his soul was pure and chaste as 
fire; when he asserts, in his book on 
Borne, that love was always the great 
passion of his soul, and that he had 
never in his life bestowed it on a wholly 
unworthy object, he is to be taken at 
his word. His soul was completely 
given to what he loved. Ivf this pas- 
sion, whose music rang through his 
nature, he felt himself elevated above 
the discords of the world, of society, 
of political forms ; and it also took him 
out of himself, and the perpetual dualism 
of his character. But these flames, in 
which he loved so well to breathe, de- 
voured his life, consuming his very 
soul. Not material excitements. but the 
intensity of emotion, acted on his deli- 
cate organization, and destroyed him. 
He perished by the element in which 
he lived. The pathos of his life was 
also his death. He never acknowledged 
this himself, but it was often betrayed 
unawares. 

It was in the month of May, 1848, 
about two years after the commence- 
ment of his fatal disease, that Heine 
took his last walk on the Boulevards. 
The wave of people swelled through 
the streets of Paris, driven about as by 
a storm. The poet, half blind, half 
lame, tottering along on his staff, sought 
to escape from the bewildering tumult, 
and took refuge in the Louvre, which 
was near at hand. He entered the 
palace, which was nearly deserted in 
the general excitement, and went to 
the room of the ancient gods and god- 
desses. He suddenly stood before the 
ideal of beauty—the noble, command- 
ing goddess, the Venus of Milo, which, 
in the lapse of ages, had lost her arms, 
but not her fascination. The spectacle 
took him by surprise. Deeply moved, 
almost thrown into ecstasy, the sick 
man staggered back, fell into a chair, 
and hot and bitter tears rolled down 
his cheeks. The fair lips of the god- 
dess, which seemed to breathe, smiled 
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as ever, while below her stood her un- 
happy victim. This single moment con- 
centrated a whole world of sorrow. 

Heine has often been named in con- 
nection with Bérne. Of similar descent, 
engaged in a common struggle, residing 
at the same time in Paris, they were 
often brought together. But the two 
persons were heaven-wide in their na- 
tures. Heine was a child—his brain 
swarming with gay visions—wild, un- 
licensed, extravagant—a poet, a Sybar- 
ite, a creature of the world—fond of 
frivolous society, and often preferring 
the company of plausible adventurers 
and attractive losels to that of the most 
distinguished notabilities of literature 
and patriotism. He was no friend of 
‘moral earnestness ;”’ he liked nothing 
so well as an obstreperous laugh, ring- 
ing out from the soul. He was a decided 
hater of the ‘allies of virtue’”—Motte 
Fouque, Jahn, Gérres ; he saw their 
successors in the republicans, in the 
student confederacies, and in all those 
long-haired Germans, with pipes in 
their mouths. A man of the “ largest 
liberty,” he came into open antagonism 
with democracy. 

Bérne was properly a person of a 
soft nature. He had something of 
Rousseau, something of Jean Paul. He 
belonged to the approved Jewish idio- 
synerasy. Leaving the terrible Jewish 
street, in which he was born, for Frank- 
fort, he carried the remembrance of it 
with him like a perpetually-festering 
scar. A sense of the injustice which 
the Jews had suffered from Christian 
states, was never obliterated from his 
mind. His soft and sensitive nature 
gradually hardened, and became full of 
bitterness and gall. He was all wrath, 
all soreness, all indignation ; he could 
not smile; he bore an open, smartin 
wound wherever he went; every oa 
which he wrote was written in blood. 

When Heine arrived in Paris, he 
found Borne already there. They had 
been friends at Frankfort, and at first 
saw each other frequently. Bérne was 
surrounded by a circle of republicans 
and reformers, who felt themselves re- 
sponsible for the salvation of Europe. 
Heine, on the other hand, was a jolly 
fellow, who found first-rate amusement 
on the trottoirs of Paris. In his pocket 
clinked the bright, musical louis d’or, 
which his uncle sent him from Ham- 
burgh, and many others which he had 
earned for himself. He stared ufter the 
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young beauties, and whistled out his 
songs. But Borne was a true man, if 
ever there was one. In his deep, noble 
heart, vibrated every outrage, every in- 
jastice, which had been inflicted on hu- 
manity. Politics were his religion. 
His convictions were like cast iron. 
He was one-sided, like all fanatics, and 
measured every one by his-own stand- 
ard. That standard was opinion. It 
was impossible that two men of such 
opposite natures should have remained 
friends. In his later years, however, 
Heine regretted the book which he had 
written on Bérne. He once said to 
Meissner, ** Bérne was a man of honor, 
upright and sincere, but a person of a 
sour and morose disposition. His 
‘Letters’ I cannot read—gall is not a 
pleasant drink. What I have written 
upon him is true. Still, I confess, that 
I wish I had not written it, and would 
gladly take it back.” 

During the year 1850, there were 
many rumors in regard to Heine’s con- 
version. It was said by some that he 
had, in spirit, embraced Christianity ; 
by others, that he had gone back to 
Judaism. One or two passages in the 
prefaces to the new edition of his works, 
and the fact that the Bible was often 
to be seen on his table, gave occasion 
to these reports. Although he con- 
versed little on the subject, it is true 
that, at that time, his mind was a good 
deal occupied with religious thoughts. 
This could not have been otherwise 
with a temperament like his. As the 
sun of poetry and of worldly enjoyment 
began to fade in the horizon, it was 
natural that the light of another world 
should arise upon the darkened scene. 
But Heine never appeared to be in 
earnest with religious convictions, He 
vibrated between various articles of 
belief—playing with one and another, 
and then throwing it aside. The idea 
of the future state was to him nothing 
more than an amulet, or a rheumatic 
chain, which any one might use, though 
he had no faith in it. “I wish,” said 
he one day to a friend, “I could go 
out, even if on crutches. Do youknow 
where I should go ?” 

“No,’”? was the reply. 

“Straight to church.” 

* You are joking.” 

“Not at all! Not all,”? answered 
Heine. “It is a fact. And where 
should I go on crutches but to church ? 
Certainly, if I could go without crutch- 
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es, I should prefer to walk on the smil- 
ing Boulevards, and would dance with 
the gayest of them.” ? 
Another anecdote is ‘not less charac- 
teristic. One morning, as his friend 
entered the room, he received him with 
a smile, saying, ‘I have had a very 
consoling dream, almost a vision. I 
thought I was walking, very early in 
the morning, in the Montmartre Ceme- 
tery, where I wish, at last, to be buried, 
because it is more retired, and affords a 
more quiet resting-place than Pére la 
Chaise. The grave-stones glistened in 
the rising sun, and, behold ! before each 
stone a pair of brightly-polished shoes, 
slippers, or bovts, according as the 
sleepers beneath were women, girls, or 
men. It appeared like a large hotel, 
where the servant had gone from door 
to door in the morning, and carefully 
placed the boots and shoes in the proper 
places. Stil! slumbered they below in 
their graves; but the shoes shone 
brilliantly in the sun, as if polished by 
angelic hands, and the whole spectacle 
seemed to say, ‘ Yes, we shall all rise 
again, and enter upon a new life.’ ” 
The domestic relations of Heine pre- 
sent a curious illustration of Parisian 
manners. His marriage, as Meissner 
remarks, with edifying naivete, was pe- 
culiar and poetical. He had lived with 
his wife several years previous to wed- 
lock. It was one of those arrangements 
which are so common in Paris, that they 
are almost legalized in the eye of the 
world. The marriages of this kind, 
especially among artists, are innumer- 
able; the woman enjoys all the rights 
of a legitimate wife, and it is only 
known to the most intimate friends 
that the blessing of the church and the 
civil contract are wanting. Matilda 
was a person of the most childlike dis- 
position imaginable. She passed her 
time in a remarkably unsophisticated 
manner. Talking with her parrot, and 
with her friend Pauline, a daily drive 
in the Champs Elysées, and afterwards 
relating what she had seen—this was 
her whole life. Heine had a genuine 
horror of learned and strong-minded 
women—of blue stockings and pedants. 
Matilda attached him Gy her simple 


chat, her even temper, and her 6c 
ittle 


heart. She had a crucffix and a 

waxen Jesus in her room, to which she 
always prayed, as she had been accus- 
tomed from a child. Heine never dis- 
turbed her in this usage. “She is a 
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child, nothing but a child,” he would 
say, and he was right. 

He was forever bantering her, and 
pervaded. when she was by, that she 

ad made him suffer by her whims and 
caprices. He greatly enjoyed the little 
spasms of anger which were thus ex- 
cited, but. which were as harmless as 
the rage of acanary bird. Anamusing 
comedy would then ensue, until Matilda 
found out her mistake, when they 
would make up with a laugh. He one 
day said, with great gravity, ‘‘After my 
death, I will leave Matilda all I possess, 
on one indispensable condition.” 

** How can you talk of such things,” 
said Matilda. 

** What is the condition?” asked one 
of the company. 

“That she immediately marries 

‘ain.’* 

‘* What a ridiculous idea !” 

** Yes,” continued Heine, ‘* you must 
take a husband. There will then be 
one who several times a day will sincere- 
ly lament my loss.” 

Heine was not jealous, and certainly 
had no reason to be so. Still he could 
not see Matilda alone in the Babel of 
Paris without anxiety. He gave vent to 
this feeling in little snatches of poetry. 
** Ah,” sighed he, “* what can Ido? I 
must leave everything to the fates and 
a good Providence. How can such a 
sick man as I contend with half a mil- 
lion?’ His uneasiness was sometimes 
so great as to make him complain. 
** Yesterday,” said he to a female visit- 
or, “*I was quite distressed. My wife 
was about two hours at her toilet and 
then went out. She promised to return 
at four o’clock. It was half-past five 
and she did not come. It was half-past 
seven and still she did not come. It got 
to be eight o’clock, and I became very 
anxious. Could she have grown weary 
of the sick man, and gone off with a gay 
deceiver? In my distress, I sent the 
watcher up to her room, to see whether 
Cocotte, the parrot, was there. Yes, 
Cocotte was still there. I was relieved 
at once. A stone fell from my heart, 
and I breathed again. The good crea- 
ture could never have gone away with- 
out Cocotte.” His ironical spirit was 
always active in this way. Although 
he loved Matilda, and had no doubt of 
her fidelity, he abounded in little narra- 
tives of the levity and inconstancy of 
those lovely beings ‘‘ whom we adore, 
and who betray us.” 


Bat these were only the flashes of a 
nature that delighted to sport with con. 
tradictions. Heine saw in his wife q 
child of nature, whom he had found 
more faithful than the greatest respecta- 
bilities in polite society. He loved her 
more than any other being on earth, 
On his sick bed, amidst the sharpest 
pains, his thoughts were constantly in- 
tent on protecting her honor before the 
world, and placing her in security for the 
rest of her life. It was his constant re. 
gret that he had laid up so little during 
his prosperous days, and he endeavored, 
by every means in his power, to make 
up for the neglect. For her alone, he 
applied his failing power to labor, and 
every article of his will gives evidence 
of a solicitude which reached beyond 
the grave. She was his pet—he loved 
to see her clad in silks and laces—and 
thought nothing in Paris too beautiful 
for her dress. He sent her out to walk, 
sent her to the theatre and concerts, met 
her always with a smile, and had forher 
only kindness and caressing words. In 
his mental exercises she took no share— 
she knew nothing of his struggles—but 
she only lived in him, and had stood at 
his side for twenty years. He used to 
say laughingly, that she had never read 
a line of his. Some might think that 
this would annoy him. By no means. 
It only amused him. To Matilda, ac- 
cordingly, Heine was not the great poet 
that he was to the rest of the world; but 
he was to her what he was not to the 
world—the best, the kindest, the most up- 
right of men. With tears in her eyes, 
she, the laughing French woman, would 
often speak of some traits of her Henry, 
which were a touching proof of his rare 
goodness of heart. The wit, the genial 
sallies, the mental brilliancy of her hus- 
band, she did not at all appreciate, and 
could relate as little of his character as 
any child in the neighborhood. 

On taking leave of Heine, before his 
return to Germany, Meissner found him 
sitting up in bed arranging his lyric 
poems. “I know what you have come 
for,” said he, “you have come to bid 
me farewell. Let it be brief—every 
leave taking now shatters my nerves. 
How lonely I shall be when you are 
gone.” 

“We shall see each other again,” 
said his friend. 

“I hardly. believe it,” replied he. 
“ These preludes to death have now lasted 
toolong. It cannot endure forever and 
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be drawn out to many volumes. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of the most exciting 
periods, will my life break off, like many 
fine chapters in my works. Farewell; 
I could almost be angry with you for dis- 
turbing me out of the ghostlike repose 
in which I lie, without a thought of the 
coming hour, except that four and twen- 
ty of them make a day. But no, I 
thank you for the hours which you have 
passed at my bedside. I thank you 
from my heart. I shall now once more 
_be indeed alone.” 

“TI looked at him,’’ says Meissner. 
“Tears stood in his eyes. Tears in 
Heine’s eyes—in the eyes of the man 
whom the world has so often reproach- 
ed as heartless. I could not resist, and 
gave way to irrepressible emotion. That 
moment will forever remain in my soul. 
I grasped his hand and fervently press- 
ed it.” 

“T hope the endless dying song of 
the swan of the Rue d'Amsterdam has 
not detained you too long,” whispered 
the sick mam, and turned away. | 

It was after an absence of five years 
that Meissner again visited Paris—in 
August, 1854. He found Heine in the 
same house in which he had left him. 
In his physical state, Heine was little 
changed, except that his nerves were 
still more excitable. He was busily em- 
ployed with the French translation of 
his poems. This gave him much to do. 
He was assisted by Gerard de Nerval, 
who passed one or two hours every fore- 
noon at his bedside. Notwithstanding 
his long residence in Paris, Heine had 
never become perfectly acquainted with 
the French language, although he 
could entirely appreciate the refine- 
ments of its idiom in the mouths of 
others. The translations, which he exe- 
cuted himself, suffered from a certain 
diffuseness and were not free from Ger- 
man forms of expression. ‘* You can- 
not believe,” said he, **how hard it is 
for Germans to represent the German 
spirit in this measured, precise, and in- 
flexible language. My own songs in 
this transformation seem strange to me. 
I, a German forest-bird, accustomed to 
build his nest of the most variegated and 
simple materials—I must now nestle in 
the big wig of Voltaire.” 

Heine had become solitary. The little 
circle of friends which once surrounded 
him was reduced. The fiery-eyed Eliza 
came no more—their friendly relations 
were broken off. Her husband, the am- 
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bitious little shopkeeper, had become a 
prosperous showman, with a fortune of a 
million. His magnificent house was fre- 
quented by many ambiguous personages. 
Circus-riders of both sexes, highflyers, 
and adventurers were mixed up with the 
throng of authors and dramatic artists, 
and Heine declined the honor of a fur- 
ther acquaintance. Alice, his little favor- 
ite, was dead. 

On reading over some of the poems 
with Heine, one of them especially ar- 
rested Meissner’s attention, on account 
of its tone of excessive sadness. ‘‘ What 
a poem is that,” said he. “ You have 
never written anything like it, and I have 
never heard such strains.” ‘‘ Have you 
not?” asked Heine, and raising himself 
on the pillow as well as he could, he 
opened a little his closed eye with the 
forefinger of his wan, bloodless hand, 
**Have you not? Yes, I know it; that 
is beautiful—terribly beautiful! Itisa 
wail, as it were, from the grave; there 
stalks through the night one buried alive, 
or, indeed, a corpse, or the grave itself. 
Tt is true, the German muse has never 
heard such tones. nor could have heard 
them ; for no poet before was ever in such 
a condition.” 

*¢ A cry-from the other world resounds 
through them,’ was the reply. ‘* A wail 
of sorrow as from the shore: of Acherun 
—a cry of yearning from a shade after 
the sunny land. And it is no common 
ghost that speaks—it is the moan and 
call of a Lear. The deepest sadness of 
— days of health is a glorious moon- 
ight night compared with this darkness 


. that is not broken by a single star.” 


“I felt strongly,” says Meissner, 
“that the sufferings of his sick bed had 
raised his nature to a tragic elevation 
that was not natural to him. The tor- 
ments of his physical life had stretched 
his soul to the utmost and penetrated 
it to a preternatural depth. Heine ob- 
served the feeling which he had awak- 
ened in me, and endeavored to brighten 
me up by little narrations and reminis- 
cences of other times. But every great 
excitement, every prolonged discourse, 
had its revenge upon him. His daily. 
returning agonies suddenly seized him, 
and tortured him beyond measure. 
Pale as a corpse, and unable to move, 
he lay there, as if his spirit had already 
fled. Only the convulsions, which. rap- 
idly as lightning, passed over his face, 
betrayed that he yet lived—bata life of 
unspeakable misery. Touched—or I 
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might say torn—by the deepest compas- 
sion, I looked silently at him for a few 
minutes, and as his appearance did 
not change, I[- asked him one or two 
questions, which he did not answer,.nor 
even seem to hear. I then set out to go 
to the door in order to call one of the 
watchers, but Heine made a motion with 
his arm, and I stopped to see what he 
wanted. He repeated the motion, which 
was evidently intended to signify some- 
thing to me which I could not under- 
stand. At last he removed my uncer- 
tainty by whispering with great effort, 
‘Stay.’ His -will had greater control 
of his speech than of his arm. This 
excess of pain lasted for about half an 
hour. I relate this scene for the sake 
of giving an idea of a sick bed which 
daily presented such examples of the 
death-struggle, and to show the strength 
and elasticity of a spirit which dwelt al- 
most entirely in the ruins of a body.” 
Such was the condition of Heine some 
eighteén months before his death. He 
was then in the last stages of his dis- 
ease, and could undergo but little fur- 
ther change. Stretched like Job, upon 
his bed, he uttered the wildest cries 
ainst heaven and seemed to be in hos- 
tility with universal nature. His suffer- 
ings were increased by the hands of his 
fellow-men. One vulnerable point alone 
remained for the weapons of his enemies. 
Unceasing attacks on his character and 
on his works were made, with a venom 
and a persistency such as he had never 
before experienced. These attacks pro- 
ceeded from his native country. While 
his fame rose higher in France, and his 
nius began to be appreciated in the 
nited States, he was calumniated and 
insulted by Germany. ‘There was a 
moment when it seemed as if his so 
highly-celebrated works would lose their 
ps in his fatherland, and go down 


like so much worthless paper. Here and 
there, indeed, there was a German jour- 
nal which entered the lists for him, but 
the number of these daily diminished, 
or through their silence, at least, added 
to the increasing weight of his antago- 


nists. All this tended to aggravate the 
depression of the sick man. It was 
deepened, moreover, by the feeling that 
he was too weak and too old to bring 
out a host against the enemy, or even 
to challenge the hostile leader to single 
combat, as he had done in former years. 

His manner of conducting literary 
controversy was savage and destructive 
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to the last degree. It must be remem- 
bered, however, in his behalf, that his 

erformances of this kind were general- 
y in self-defense. In many cases, 
it is true, he united the offices of jud 
and accuser in his own person, and did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to perform the 
duties of an executioner. The laughing 
ferocity, with which he proceeded to 
brand his antagonist, was regarded not 
only as frightful and even barbarous. but 
as inspired by the impulses of a diabolical 
nature. But it may be said that this 
grim gaiety is not quite so diabolical as 
is supposed—it is only too human, 
The soldier tramples on the dead bod- 
ies lying on the conquered bastion, and 
waves his blood-stained sword in the 
wild joy of triumph. But the bodies 
which he treads under foot, would, in 
reversed circumstances, have done the 
same as the victor. Heine was right 
enough when he said: “It is true, I 
have scratched many, I have bitten 
many, I was nolamb. But the mildest 
lambs would have behaveddess piously, 
if, liké me, they had possessed the teeth 
and claws of the tiger.’ 

During Meissner’s last visit to him in 
the summer of 1854, Heine remarked, 
*¢ How the journals calumniate me ; what 
a miserable wretch am I, according to 
those articles; how many faults do they 
find in my works! If this goes on 
much further, I shall soon cease to be 
counted among the poets. I am treated 
so only in that Germany which I love so 
well, while France gives me nothing but 
words of praise, America reprints me, 


-and scholars in New York and Albany 


make me the subject of their lectures.” 
He stopped for a moment, pressed the 
hand of his friend, and then continued, 
‘IT remember, just now, that I have never 
thanked you for a very friendly ser- 
vice, except by some lines. I was great- 
ly touched by it; and I recognize the 
courage with which you took sides with 
me in Germany, at a moment when all 
the beasts of the forest had fallen upon 
the dying lion, Ah! I nowsee that ass, 
Y., venturing before my den. He has not 
pluck enough to give me a kick, but 
sneaks away, staring around with his 
goggle-eyes—only uttering a grotesque- 
ly frightful bray from his shaggy 
breast. Perhaps he has heard that there 
is danger even in the shadow of a dead 
lion.” 

Here he pointed to a little box that 
stood on the top of a buffet opposite the 
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bed, and suddenly reviving, continued : 
“Look at that! There are my me- 
moirs, in which I have for many years 
been collecting carivatured portraits, 
frightful silhouettes. Many persons 
know of that box, and tremble lest I 
should open it. Meantime, they keep 
still in anxious expectation, or only carry 
on the war against me by stealth. In 
that box lies a high triumph; but by no 
means my last one. My nerves yet leave 
me @ little quiet now and then, giving 
me the power to spring upon a Marsyas, 
to seize him by the head, and draw his 
skin over his ears. The terrible cry, 
which the wretch utters, during the ope- 
ration, spreads throughout the forest and 
inspires-his comrades with a wholesome 
respect.” 

He feasted for some time on the thought 
of the effect produced by his attacks, and 
at length added, ‘* Yes, indeed, I have 
caught and preserved in spirit many a 
bloated frog, many a treacherous snake, 
many an insupportable tape-worm ; yes, 
many an abortion. I pity Germany. How 
boldly and unshamed will the vermin 
creep around every table, when I am 
dead—I, the great destroyer.” 

His friend would explain this savage 
energy of hatred, by his natural tenden- 
cy to love. ‘* He had,” says Meissner, 
“a keen sense of the pure, the elevated, 
the ideal; but what he saw bathed in 
light, most persons would leave in the 
shade. When they see what is wicked 
and base, they pass by it faint-hearted ; 
for the conflict with evil is dangerous, 
and they avoid it. In fact, in this 
world, he who is not a giant, can hardly 
do anything else than keep silence, and 
try to protect himself from wrong as 
wellas he can. Heine threw himself 
into the midst of it, reckless of the dan- 
ger of receiving wounds himself, be- 
cause his heart was large, and good, 
and brave. Yes, this heart belonged 
only to his friends ; he had nothing but 
hatred for his enemies. The good ele- 
ment, which prevailed in him, was pour- 
ed out on indifferent persons, and total 
strangers. It was enough to awaken 
his interest in them, that they were 
needy or unhappy. Many a refugee 
has experienced his beneficent hand, 
without inquiring to what party he be- 
longed, even if he came from a camp 
whose colors Heine despised, and in 
whose ranks lurked his enemies. He 
contributed to every collection of money 
for noble causes in misfortune, even be- 
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yond his means, and would apologize for 
it with a smile, by saying ‘I love oc- 
casionally to leave my visiting cards on 
the good Lord.’ ” 

After the departure of Meissner from 
Paris, in August, 1854, Heine gradual- 
ly yielded to the power of his disease. 
Meantime, he had changed his residence 
to a pleasant situation in the Champs 
Elysées, not far from the Palais Bour- 
bon. Here he enjoyed what he had long 
wished for—sunlight, fresh air, and an 
outlook upon the grass. His sick room 
was quiet, and not exposed to the noise 
of the streets. On calm and sunshiny 
days, he would be carried to the balco- 
ny to take the air. As his loneliness 
increased, he felt that his agony was 
protracted too long, and that it had ex- 
hausted the sympathy of his friends. 
In a gay city like Paris, one has no 
time to think of a sick bed, to breathe 
in the close air, nor to witness the pain 
and misery to which a human being is 
thus reduced. None but a woman can 
hold out so long—a mother, a wife, but 
no friend, and, least of all, no French- 
man. When Berlioz was one day an- 
nounced, the sufferer, rising in the bed, 
suddenly exclaimed, ** What! Some 
one to callon me! Berlioz was always 
an original.” 

About this time, a few months before 
his death, accident brought to his house 
a young lady, who had cherished an en- 
thusiasm for him from her childhood. 
He was pleased with her rare mental 
endowments and her charming charac- 
ter, which combined the French vivacity 
with the deep feeling of the Germans. 
He begged her to repeat the visit. She 
came again, and, at vast, the sick man 
could hardly get through a day without 
her. There are nearly a hundred notes 
written in pencil by his own hand, from 
the solitude of his sick room, praying 
for her to come to him, although he 
could scarcely use his fingers at all. 
They are filled with expressions of deep 
tenderness, of the sweetest flattery, 
mingled with his usual raillery, with 
occasional outbreaks of fierceness, and 
yearning regrets for youth, and enjoy- 
ment, and life. His feelings were veil- 
ed in a dim atmosphere of melancholy, 
from which, at times, imprecations of 
despair would flash forth like lightning. 
Soon after the first of January, 1856, he 
writes thus : 


“T am in great suffering, and deadly cross. 
The lid of my right eye also falls, and I can 





scarcely write any more. But I love you 
truly, and think of you, my sweetest friend. 
The little story did not tire me, and gives the 
best hopes for the future. You are not so 
stupid as you scem. You are nice beyond 
comparison, and’I rejoice truly in that. Shall 
I see you to-morrow! I cannot suppress the 
desire to weep. My heart is torn by spasms. 
These convulsions are intolerable. 1 wish I 

were dead. 
‘“* Deepest misery, thy name is 
“HH, HEIne.” 


His last note, written about four 
weeks before his death, is very short. 


“Dearest Frigenp—My headache contin- 
ues, and will, perhaps, be over to-morrow, so 
that I can see the lovely one the next day. 
What wretchedness! I am so sick! ‘My 
brain is full of madness, and my heart is full 
of sorrow.’ Never was a poet more misera- 
ble in the fullness of good fortune, which 
seems to mock him.” 


At this time, Heine did not imagine 
that death was so near the door. His 
physician had hopes that his patient 
would hold out a little longer. But a 
violent access of disease suddenly broke 
in upon his state of constant, uniform 
suffering, and, unexpectedly, destroyed 
the organization which had so long been 
kept together almost entirely by artifi- 
cial means. It was evident to all who 
saw him that his last hour had come. 
The enormous doses of morphine, which 
he had gradually become accustomed 
to take, had often produced similar 
symptoms, but never of so alarming a 
character. Still he could not give up 
the hope of recovery. He attempted 
to prepare a new will, but could not 
proceed further than the first paragraph. 

e retained, however, the full posses- 
sion of his mind. His wit never for- 
sook him. A few hours before his end, 
an acquaintance came into his room, in 
order to see him once more. Immedi- 
ately after his entrance, he asked Heine 
the question, ‘‘How he stood with 
God?” Heine replied, with a smile, 
‘**Do not trouble yourself about that. 
God will pardon me. It is his business.” 
So the last night came on—the night 
of February l6th. The physician enter- 
ed, and Heine asked him if he would 
die. Doctor Q. believed that nothing 
ought te be concealed from him, and 
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answered in the affirmative. The pa- 
tient received the information with per- 
fect tranquillity. About four o'clock in 
the morning he breathed his last. After 
death, his features assumed an expres- 
sion of beauty, superior even to that 
which they had worn in life. His phy- 
sician said that he had never seen such 
a transfiguration produced by death, 
even on the youthful countenance. 

Such was the end of one of the most 
extraordinary poets of recent times, 
His biographer regards his death as the 
severest affliction which, with two or 
three exceptions, the German muse has 
suffered in the present century. But 
whatever claims his poetry may assert 
on the admiration of the world, his per- 
sonal character can never be arrayed 
in attractive colors. This is attempted 
in the volume before us, but without 
success. We would not judge the sus- 
ceptible nature of the pvet by any 
harsh, Puritanic standard. We would 
not seek to bind the impulses of his 
wild and wayward genius by artificial 
rules. But, compared with any true 
ideal of humanity, Heine was not a man 
to command approval or love. The 
scoffing element in his nature was pre- 
dominant over the suggestions of truth. 
Devoted to the worship of beauty, his 
life-plan left no place for the pursuit of 
good. He seems never to have recog- 
nized the presence of an ethical princi- 
ple in the constitution of man. The 
voice of duty was never heard amidst 
the seductive melodies of his song. He 
was possessed, like many other men of 
genius, with a gigantic selfishness, but 
this was not tempered, as is often the 
case, by the innate kindness which, in 
some sense, supplies the want of con- 
science. Unscrupulous in the exercise 
of his wit, he made fewer friends than 
admirers, and his enemies were more 
than either. No one can say that he 
did not deserve his fate. His personali- 
ty was one from which the heart shrinks; 
his life, though impassioned, was grim 
and unloving ; his death was lonely, 
without faith and without hope ; his 
genius will consecrate his memory, but 
can never redeem his character. 
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wt Nee morning to you, Beppo. I 
have come after my shoes,’’ cried 
a voice, in the happiest of tones, out- 
side the lattice. 

“Your shoes?” answered the cob- 
bler, from inside, with a mingled ex- 
pression of anger and amazement, as 
he hammered away at his work. 

“Why, yes, certainly, I want my 
shoes ; are they not finished ?” 

“‘ Not even on the lasts,” replied Bep- 
po, in the most indifferent of tones. 

“Oh! say you are joking. For 
heaven’s sake do not play upon my 
feelings! Not finished? Why, I or- 
dered them ten days ago, and I had 
your most solemn promise—which the 
saints have recorded—that they should 
be ready to-day at noon. Alas! Oheme! 
What shall Ido? I cannot go to church 
with Idiletta without my shoes; and to- 
day, at noon precively, I am to be mar- 
ried !”? 

“*T cannot help that, Tito, my prince 
of bridegrooms. Put off your wedding; 
you and your Idiletta can wait a spell.” 

“ But just consider, Beppo—the mar- 
riage guests are invited, the maccaroni 
is already on the boil, and I must have 
those shoes.’ 

“ Now,”’ thought Beppo, “I have 
long had a grudge against this Tito ; his 
shoes are almost ready, and may be I 
may get a carlin more for them by 
holding them back :’’ gnd, not answering 
a word, he went on with his work. 

* Look, now,” said Tito, and he un- 
bound the scarf that encircled his waist, 
‘here are the ten carlins for them.” 
Beppo leaned his head out of the lattice, 
aud saw a gold ducat among the silver 
pieces. His cupidity was instantly 
aroused. Tito went on: “ lama richer 
man than I was yesterday, and I have 
no objection to add a carlin more, just 
for the pleasure of seeing my new 
buckles on them.’ 

“A richer man ! so I see, Tito. Elev- 
en carlins is not half what they are 
worth.” 

“Beppo, listen: in addition, when 
the fruit-season comes, you shall have a 
basket of melons, and just as many figs 
as you can carry ; and as to mulberries, 
why—” 

“Goodness gracious! how you pro- 
mise !”? interrupted the cobbler, with a 
smile of derision. ‘* Whose garden is 


to suffer, or has Tito, the vagabond, 
become governor of the province 1” 

‘Most skillful and greatest of shoe- 
makers, I have had a stroke of good 
fortune ; the biggest prize in the lottery 
is nothing to my luck.’ Just listen to 
how I, Tito, am going to be a man 
pretty well-to-do in the world. My 
mother—as all the village knows—when 
I was an infant, went to Naples, and 
there became nurse to a noble family. 
Last night, as I was deeply immersed 
in thought, calculating whether I could 
afford cheese with my to-day’s macca- 
roni, a great lackey, all bedecked with 
gold. calls me by name, and says his 
master anxiously awaits my coming at 
the hotel, and begs me to follow him. 
I was dumb with surprise, but in I went, 
In the handsomest room in the house, I 
found a host of gentlemen, all equipped 
for the chase; and one of them, nobler 
and finer than the rest, with a royal 
decoration in his button-hole, suddenly 
rises, seizes me around the neck, and 
introduces me to the company as his 
foster-brother. He asks questions about 
me and my poor mother, and shed tears 
when he heard of her death, and, giving 
me a piece of gold, bade me have mass- 
es said for the repose of her soul. I 
told him that I was going to be married, 
and that Idiletta was the dearest—pret- 
tiest—sweetest--” 

“Exactly, you ass! just so,” sav- 
agely interrupted Beppo. ‘ Was there 
ever such a born fool! I suppose you 
would like this troop of huntsmen to 
give your Idiletta the chase. These 
Neapolitans are famous hunt ” 
and here Beppo maliciously gave quite 
an artistic'representation of the cries of 
a woman, with the hulloah and noise of 
the hunt in the distance. 

“Out on you, Beppo, for a foul- 
mouthed cobbler!” roared Tito, in a 
rage. ‘Why, you wicked creature, 
they have purposely postponed their 
hunt to-day, in order to witness my 
marriage.”’ 

“* Umph !”’ enviously 





lied Beppo, 


jerking his shoulders on a level.with 


ears. ‘“ And so ended the affair?” 
“No,” joyfully sang out Tito, sling- 
ing his cap up in the air. ‘* My foster- 
brother, beside a handful of gold, gave 
me a broad slice of land, just over the 
hill there. Hurra! viva! I shall grow 
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my own figs and melons, and won't 1 
build me a house, and have a long-eared 
donkey, blessed be all the saints! And 
now,” here Tito held up for want of 
breath, ‘‘ nothing is wanting to com- 

lete my happiness but those shoes; 
but if I do not have them in an hour,” 
here, with true Italian versatility of 
character, Tito’s voice and face were 
plunged in the deepest abyss of melan- 
choly, ‘‘I shall be the most wretched 
of men.” 

Beppo was silent, and thus he mused : 
‘“‘Twenty minutes will finish Tito’s 
shoes. This foster-brother has so over- 
whelmed this beggar, Tito, with joy, 
that the little wit the dog had has all 
left him. He is going to have a donkey 
and a wife! This rascally Tito is to 
be raised to the very tip-top of happi- 
ness—is he? Well, he must afford to 
pay for his marriage-shoes. This 
cursed foster-brother has done all this 
for Tito. Now, I, Beppo, am nothing 
more than a poor cobbler, and can, by 
no means, pretend to have the power 
of this foster-brother—oh, no! not in 
the least—but still, if, in my small way, 
I, Beppo, can do anything to make him 
miserable, I, too, will have shown some 
power, though of rather a different sort. 
A basket of figs, and a carlin more ! 
the mean rascal! Let him say ten 
carlins more, five baskets of figs, and, 
— I will let him have them; for I 

ave him at my mercy now.” 

*“Well, Beppo? answer quickly,” 
gasped out Tito, as if life and death 
were at stake. 

“You may, perhaps, have them to- 
day ; they are commenced, and I might, 
perhaps, finish them, provided I was 
properly paid for them. I am overrun 
with business. I am now mending 
Padre Alessandrino’s shoes.” 

‘* Why, Padre Alessandrino is to mar- 

us.” 

“Exactly. Now, if I should work 
at your shoes, the good Padre’s would 
not be finished, and the church,” here 
the hypocrite crossed himself, ‘the 
blessed church calls for first obedience. 
Now, Tito, would you have his holi- 
ness go to mass with his toe out, or his 
heel run down? Would. you, you sac- 
rilegious dog ?”” 

ere was a quandary for Tito; there 
was logic in it. 

“* But,” added Beppo, “if you will 
give me ten carlins more, and ten bask- 
ets of figs, why then, perhaps—” 


“I cannot afford it, O, what shall J 
do?” 

“Wear your old ones,” tauntingly 
said Beppo. 

“ Why poke fun atme? You know 
I have gone bare-foot ever since I was 
born !” 

“Cannot help that, signor land- 
holder: if you have gone so long in 
natural silk stockings, hop about so a 
trifle longer. My terms are ten carling 
more, and in a half hour I shall ask 
twenty ; so make up your mind, and, if 
you have nothing better to offer, the 
sooner you get out of my sunlight the 
better,” and with this Beppo closed to 
the lattice with a slam, through which 
Tito’s handsome face had been peering 
like a ‘Titian in a rustic frame.  Tito’s 
steps were heard slowly moving away, 
and Beppo resumed his hammer, and, in 
an audible tone, thus talked to himself; 

“Curse his luck! why should this 
Tito swim in a sea of gold? This 
Idiletta! who does she take me for, to 
turn up her nose at Beppo and jump 
at Tito? Itis true, I never demeaned 
myself by asking her to have me. She 
is comely, but not a copper in the 
world. I do not care about her, though 
she might have waited, if only through 
politeness, to see what my intentions 
were, and whether I had made a choice. 
To the evil one with my trade. If I 
could only leave a sharp nail in the 
heel of every shoe I cobbled, how I 
would glory in it; it is a satisfaction, 
however, to knogy that the leather I 
put in them is not worth a straw. Tito 
will give me no more? We shall see. 
The sun has already passed my window, 
and it must be noon, and Tito will have 
to make a higher bid—fifteen carlins 
more at the very lowest—he can afford 
it. Even suppose they do not get mar- 
ried to-day, they will have to-morrow 
or the next day, and this time a year 
hence they will not perceive it; for, may 
I be hanged if he gets his shoes to-day, 
without well paying for them.” 

Just then a supplicating knock was 
heard at the window. ‘ Ah,” said Bep- 
po, never budging, “I thought as 
much, he will pay for them, let him 
knock again.” 

“Beppo, it is Tito; open! open!” 
Beppo, with feigned amazement, open- 
ed the window, and there stood Tito. 
the picture of despondency. ‘ In the 
name of ail the xaints, my shoes!”’ he 
said. 
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“T told you, an hour ago, that you 
must pay for them. I want fifteen car- 
lins now.” 

‘‘ Let me implore you.” 

‘+ Fifteen carlins !"’ 

“T can give nothing more.” 

** Well, then, off with you.” 

‘But you promised me the shoes !”” 

“T do not care a wax-end if I did; 
circumstances alter cases. He! He! 
Wear one of your Idiletta’s, her feet 
are big enough; for she probably will 
stand in yours, beside wearing some- 
thing else, which I am too polite to 
mention.” 

“T am not to have the shoes, then?” 

“No; if you want- them to-day at 
noon, and it wants just twenty minutes 
of it, I must be paid a carlin the 
minute. Perhaps somebody else in the 
village will make ’em in time.” Beppo 
relied on being the only shoemaker in 
the place. 

‘*Mother of mercies, what shall I 
do—o—o!’ blubbered Tito in a par- 
oxyism of grief. 

“ Stop your bellowing, you sucking 
calf, and hand over the money, or do 
without them.” 

“Well, then,” suddenly answered 
Tito, with a smile, and as cool as an 
iced-lemonade, ‘I will not want them 
at all, not even for a gift.” 

**Diavolo !” said Beppo, between his 
teeth. ‘* Well, do without them, they 
shall shoe your betters.” 

“T have not the least doubt of it,’’ 
added Tito very quietly, as he drew 
from under his jacket a pair of danc- 
ing pumps, on which sparkled the 
biggest possible kind of buckles. 
See, look, Beppo, how these fit!’ 


and he put one on; ‘they fit like the 
skin to a grape, and you could not 


make such to save your soul. Now 
addio, addio, I bear no malice. Come to 
the wedding and welcome—we are go- 
ing to have such a dance—here is a new 
step in the tarentella,” and here Tito 
cut a pigeon-wing, one foot bare and 
the other elegantly shod. ‘By the 
way, just think of it; we spend to- 
morrow at Naples, the first day of the 
honey-moon—won't we go into the 
Ravioli, lighten the wine-flask, and see 
Polichinello! I am mad with joy— 
addio! addio!” and away he bounded 
like a deer. 

_ Beppo stood stock still. He was 
improvising a chaste Neapolitan oath. 
Presently, having duly considered the 
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subject, he let it out-—_—-——._ It was 
something individual, yet generic; mi- 
croscopic. yet Cyclopean ; diffused, yet 
searching; generally sending all peo- 
ple, animals included, to the infernal 
regions, and Tito most particularly. 

‘** This foster-brother has given him 
a pair of his cast-off slippers; may 
they give him the gout—’’ Here he 
brought down his hammer on his 
thumb with an awful whack, and, with 
another curse, threw itfrom him. The 
implement described a summerset or 
so, pitched into the middle of his wa- 
ter-vase, shivering it to pieces, and 
then, with a ricochet, went smashin 
through the lattice. ‘To Satan wit 
my luck! They are going to Naples, 
Tito and Idiletta, are they? May Ve- 
suvius spit lava on them! By the 
holy St. Crispin, I will go there, too, 
yes, with his very shoes, and just for 
spite I'll work at them this very minute, 
not that the Padre’s (I sincerely pray 
that some one may just want the Pa- 
dre for the last sacrament about their 
wedding-time) are finished,” and say- 
ing this, he went to work, and presently 
Tito’s shoes were done. 

Beppo’s surmise about Tito’s shoes 
was correct. Tito, chagrined at the 
idea of being married without shoes, 
had sought his patron, who instantly 
presented him with a pair of his own. 

Tito told the story of his distress, and 
the cupidity of the cobbler, with inimi- 
table skill. His story was listened to, 
by all the gentlemen, with exceeding 
gravity. Now it happened that Tito’s 
patron was president, and the rest of 
the company members, of a celebrated 
club that then existed in Naples, and 
what they did will form the subject of 
the next chapter. 


Il. 


By sunrise next morning, Beppo took 
his shoes, tied the thongs together, 
slung them over his stick, and trudged 
away towards Naples. 

The village was just getting hid be- 
hind a vine-clad hill, when past flew the 
happy Tito with the blu:’sing Idiletta 
in a curricolo, racing away as fast as the 
horse,could tear. ‘Tito’s arm encircled 
Idiletta’s taper waist, and, to steady 
himself, he had planted his feet, adorned 
with his new shoes and buckles, against 
the dasher of the vehicle. As they gal- 
loped past, a ray of sunshine threw a 
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spark from the buckle right into Beppo’s 
eyes, so that he blinked. They lovingly 
kissed their hands to him, threw him a 
flower, and, in a moment were lost ina 
cloud of dust. 

** Maladetta!”” howled out Beppo 
after them, as he ground the flower in 
the dust. ‘‘May the axle-tree split, 
and may you break your necks in the 
ditch! No matter, it is but ten miles 
to Naples, and I shall get there as soon 
as they. Curse them, who are they, 
that they should ride, when their betters 
walk? In Naples I shall sell these shoes, 
and, let me see, I will have a Polenta, 
and a flask of Capri.” 

‘*Hulloah !” sang out a laborer, en- 
gaged in making a ditch by the road- 
side. “I say, my young man, who are 
those two pretty people driving past so 
pleasantly ?”’ 


“Who? A stupid fellow, with his 


wife, and she, between you and I, is no 
better than she should be—may they be 
jolted to jelly.” 
‘* Ah?” said the man, digging away. 
“Yes,” added Beppo, his mouth full 
of venom, ‘she is a slattern—a loose 
creature—but a proper match for a thief 


like her husband.” 

‘Well, appearances are deceptive, 
one never can tell what people really 
are. Now, you,’’ went on to say the 
laborer, as he rested on his spade, 
“look like a shoemaker, though, from 
what is hanging from your stick there, 
one might think—” 

‘* What 1” inquired Beppo. 

“Why, you see, if you take my ad- 
vice, you won’t expose yourself in that 
way; the game laws, you know, are 
very strict—” 

“What, under heavens, are you ga- 
thering ?”’ ; 

“Why, you see,”’ said the man, with 
a cunning look, ‘“‘a pair of birds like 
- those, I know, are tempting. What 
elegant fellows—only take care the 
game-keepers don’t ask you where you 
got them.” 

‘You are mad!” cried Beppo, givin 
him a look of disdain, as he marche 
along, with his shoes dangling from his 
stick. 

On he wenta mile, until he met a man 
leading an ass, who bore huge baskets 
full of chickens and turkeys. Witha 
loud “woah!” the man stopped the 
beast, and thus accosted the astonished 
Beppo. 

“T say, friend, have you a mind to 
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sell those birds there? I'll give you 
the pick of a turkey or a pair of fat 
chickens for them. You are a lucky 
fellow to have the first of the season ; 
take ‘em to the palace, and offer them 
to the cook of the palace, and you will 
get your own price for them—they al- 
ways buy the first birds. If I was going 
to Naples, I should not mind giving 
you forty carlins for that pair. Suc- 
cess to you,” and, with this, jerking the 
ass, he went on his way. 

Stock still stood Beppo in amazement, 
his mouth wide open. ‘Strange !— 
wonderful! To meet two crazy people, 
one after the other, what can it portend? 
Oh, St. Jeromio keep the evil eye from 
me !”” 

On he went, until the road descended 
to the bottom of a pleasant valley. At 
the base of the hill, Beppo saw a tra- 
veling carriage, which two stout horses 
were slowly dragging up the hill. As 
they came leisurely by, Beppo saw two 
gentlemen inside, and when they were 
almost opposite, he heard one of them 
say to the other, ‘‘ There now, talk to 
me about your bustards or your mal- 
lards, nonsense! There is a pair of 
pheasants worth more than all the bec- 
caficos and ortolans in the world. Give 
me one of those well larded, and basted 
with oil, and done brown to a turn, and 
I declare it to be a morsel fit for a king. 
Hulloah! Postillion, stop your horses! 
Young man, what do you want for those 
pheasants ?” 

Beppo heard no more, but, taking to 
his heels, ran down the hill as if the 
devil was after him; a big stone caught 
his foot, and he rolled on the ground. 
“Sangre de dio!” roared the cobbler, 
looking around, as he gave a sidelong 
glance at his shoes. ‘Can I be be- 
witched, or am I drunk? Everybody 
calls my shoes pheasants! Am I sun- 
struck ?’? Here he paused, rubbed his 
eyes, and gazed affrighted at his shoes. 
‘It is impossible, and yet everybody 
says so!’ He bathed his head in the 
running brook, and, recovering from 
his bruises, went slowly along, but by 
no means comfortably. A latent, un- 
accountable uneasiness had hold of him. 
Gradually his pace slackened, his knees 
trembled, and great drops of perspira- 
tion streamed down his face. ‘ Phea- 
sants !’? he exclaimed, “are they phea- 
sants? Am I Beppo, or somebody 
else?”? He looked anxiously around 
for some one to testify to his identity. 
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“St. Jeromio help me—I wear your 
medal round my neck !”’ and he felt for 
it in his breast. It was there, and he 
mechanically repeated an ave, looking 
scaredly all about him. Hestarted. A 
hundred feet further on, under an olive- 
tree, lay a little child, sound asleep. 
He walked treacherously towards it, his 
ave half finished. Suddenly, with one 
of those strange mental efforts, his mind 
was made up—the child must determine 
the subject. With a cross face and 
flashing eye. he sprang at the child, 
gave it a brutal shake, and, holding in 
one hand the shoes, and in the other his 
uplifted stick, he roared out—* You 
beggarly little imp, what are these ? 
Tell me truly, or I will break every 
bone in your body.” 

The child rubbed its sleepy eyes— 
then shouted, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘* Pheasants, pheasants !” 

Heavens!’ exclaimed Beppo, “is 
the saying true, that children and fools 
speak the truth ?” and instantly, from a 
state of suspense, he sprang, at one 
bound, to the extreme of certainty. 
To Beppo it was an incontrovertible 
fact, that his shoes were pheasants. 

“They are, pheasants—rather of the 
black breed, but pheasants they must 
be.”’ 

“ Of course they are,” cried the child. 
“T set traps, and nets, and bird-lime for 
them, and a finer pair of birds I never 
saw.’? 

“What are they worth ?” 

“ Seventy-five carlins to the poorest 
country huckster, and in Naples he 
could sell them at double that price.’ 

“You are a clever little fellow,” 
sweetly replied Beppo ; ‘* and now, lit- 
tle dear, go on with your nap.” 

“Viva!” exultingly cried the cob- 
bler, as he took the high road. “ Luck 
has come to more people than to. Tito. 
There must be some saint who has 
taken me under his special protection. 
Here am I, possessor of an elegant pair 
of pheasants (how I can’t exactly say), 
worth one hundred and fifty carlins, at 
the lowest estimation.’ Just then a 
setter-dog bounded across the road, and 
a sportsman emerged from a neighbor- 
ing thicket. ‘* Here, Fido! here,’ cried 
the hunter, and in ran the dog. ‘‘ Down 
charge,’”? said the master, and the ani- 
mal crouched at his feet. 

_“T say, countryman, where on earth 
did you get those golden pheasants ? 
What a brace! Here have I been beat- 
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ing this cover ever since sunrise, and 
without a single shot. I hate to 
home with an empty game-bag, and, 
you have a mind to sell, say the word. 
Will two hundred carlins buy them ?” 

““No,’”? answered Beppo, “I have 
been offered two hundred and fifty for 
them.” 

“« Well, they are dirt cheap at that; 
at Naples you may get twice that for 
them. What a brace of birds !—what 
splendid tails!” and here he stroked 
down the shoes ; his dog commenced a 
series of eccentric jumps at them. 
‘* Look, now, at that dog; there is a nose 
for you; knows them right off. Well, 
good-day to you; I am sorry I have 
not money enough about me to buy 
them ; good-by ; I wish you luck!” and 
away went hunter and dog. 

‘‘Per Bacco! who does this fellow 
take me for, with his offer; my, birds 
are not for such poor mouths as his. 
Strange how the dog knew them; 
why shouldn’t he? it is his nature. 
Zounds! how heavy they are! but 
thank gracious, there is Naples, and ‘in 
five minutes I shall be in the market- 
| woe ~ With this he hurried un, never 

eeding a priest, a soldier, and a water- 
carrier, who all stopped, and admired 
his golden pheasants. 

He soon was in the suburbs, elbowing 
his way through the motley crowd, but; 
was somewhat surprised that no one 
took any notice of his precious game. 
‘« Ah,” said he, ‘‘ these poor devils don’t 
know a golden pheasant from a goose ; 
wait until I get on the plaza. Passing 
through a narrow street, Beppo heard 
the sound of a tambourine, and a merry 
laugh chiming to it. Presently two 
people, arm-in-arm, leant over the bal- 
cony, and kissed their hands to him; it 
was Tito and Idiletta. ‘Come up, 
come up,” cried Tito; “this is the 
place; we are just going to have a 
dance ; up with you here, Beppo, and 
we will drink a glass together to your 
good luck !” 

** To the evil one with you,” answer- 
ed Beppo, “ crow of a Tito, and cat of 
an Idiletta. I suppose you are the only 
ones who can enjoy themselves in Na- 
ples. See! look! I have here,” and he 
shook his stick, with the shoes danglin 
on them, ‘ what will let me buy you an 
your Idiletta.” 

“ They are only a pair of—” Here 
the speech was interrupted by Tito’s 
pretty wife, who, giving him a loud 
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kiss, playfully pulled him in at the win- 
dow ; and Beppo turned his back on 
them, and went round the corner. 

He got to the grand plaza, which was 
thronged, for it was market-day. He 
looked around for a place, and spying an 
empty spot between a fish-woman and a 
vegetable-vender, insinuated himself in- 
to the vacant space. Taking the shoes 
from off his stick, and carefully blowin 
off the dust from them, he pean | 
them to view. No one as much as took 
notice of him; he was slightly disap- 
pointed ; so, crowding before his two 
neighbors, he commenced yelling at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘ Pheasants—golden 
pheasants! who will buy? who wants 
‘em 9 

«Stop your noise !”” growled the fish- 
woman. 

“Stop my noise? I had better stop 
my nose, for your fish smell most con- 
foundedly, Pheasants! pheasants !” 

“*T say, you fool, what on earth are 
you howling? where do you see any 


pheasants ?” inquired the cabbage-seller. 
“« Pheasants !’” roared out Beppo, not 
heeding her. 
Some boys came up, who stared in 


amazement at Beppo, holding his shoes 
high over their heads. ‘Pepe! Pepe! 
a lark ! a man with an old pair of shoes, 
who says they are pheasants. I say, 
Aunty Cabbage, is not he—?” and here 
the urchin made that particular Italian 
sign, which consists in touching the 
forehead with the forefinger, and giving 
the hand a wag or so, which is the Nea- 
politan for crazy. 

‘« Pheasants! golden, golden!” kept 
on Beppo. 

‘* Shoes! an old pair of shoes !” inter- 
posed the cabbage-woman. ‘ Zerlina, 
that man is a lunatic.” 

“You lie, you scorpion! it is you 
who are mad,” retorted Beppo. 

‘Liar yourself!” responded Zerli- 
es throwing a slice of tunny-fish at 

m. 

“A fight! a row! a crazy man!” 
sang out the assembled crowd. Some- 
body threw a rotten melon, and a bom- 
bardment of spoiled vegetables followed. 
Beppo, foaming with rage, laid about 
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him with his stick; the two women 
closed with him, and in a twinkling he 
was soused in the fountain. 

* Police! police !” cried the crowd; 
‘a crazy man, just broken loose from 
the mad-house! help! murder! down 
with him !” 

Poor Beppo was in the water ; every 
time his head appeared, as quickly was 
it pushed under again. Up came the 
sbirri. ‘* What does all this mean, you 
blackguard, kicking up a fuss in the 
market-place? This is no place to sell 
shoes !” and the police pulled the cob- 
bler out of the water by the ears. 

‘*T was selling my pheasants,” cried 
Beppo—his mouth full of slime—not a 
bit cooled by the immersion. 

** Signor policeman, he is mad—crazy 
as a hare,’”’ cried the women. 

“Off with him,” yelled the people, 
Beppo was kicked and pommeled by 
every one who could get a chance at 
him, and at last, more dead than alive, 
was lugged to the guard-house. 

* * * * * 

That night his head was shaved, and 
he was copiously bled. Next morning, 
the head magistrate was on the point of 
sending him to the mad-house, when, in 
the nick of time, came a note to the 
committing magistrate, which read as 
follows : 


“ EXCELLENZA, ETC., ETC., ETC.: 


‘“‘ The club, of which you were once a most 
useful member, send you the following, which 
lease notice. Beppo, the shoemaker, broke 
Fis word with his customer, through envy and 
jealousy, at the same time with the desire of 
extorting money from him. The club, happen- 
ing to hear of the circumstance, determined to 
punish Beppo, and so arranged it that every 
one from Beppo’s village to Naples swore his 
shoes were pheasants, and Beppo believed 
them. We regret that Beppo was a greater 
fool than we took him for. Inclosed please 
find ten carlins, which present to Beppo on 

our part, as the original price for his shoes. 

“We are, Excellenza, 
** With much respect, 
“ Tae Mezzo-Matt1." 


Beppo was sent home, a wiser man. 
His disposition was much sweetened, 
though the villagers declared that fora 
long time he was quite shaken as to his 
understanding. 
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E are on the eve of what is consid- 

ered, by all parties, to be one of 
the most important presidential elections 
that has taken place in this country. In 
their general aspects, all of our presi- 
dential elections are important, because 
they determine the policy of the na- 
tion, both foreign eh domestic, for four 
years at least, and sometimes for many 
years, while they commit to the hands of 
a single individual an enormous power 
of patronage and influence, which he 
may wield either greatly to the bene- 
fit, or greatly to the damage, of the whole 
community. 

But the rapidly-approaching election 
is invested, by the circumstances of the 
times, with a special significance. It 
is conceded, on all hands, that our coun- 
try has reached a turning-point in its 
career—one of those crises when a 
choice is to be made between two radi- 
cally opposite and inconsistent courses, 
and an old policy, felt to be grievous by 
macy, is to be confirmed and aggravated 
in its effects, or a new policy is to be in- 
troduced. We are aware that it is a 
common resort of the newspaper writers, 
and of popular speakers, to represent 
every political movement, which threat- 
ens the well-being of their party, or 
their own hold or prospect of office, as 
a great crisis; but it is in no sympathy 
with such views that we express our 
sense of the magnitude of the present 
contest. Something more than the in- 
terests of the ins and outs is concerned 
in it—something more than the ascend- 
ency of this faction or of that—it is, if 
we may so express it, an organic labor, 
and the result will be a very positive, 
unmistakable good or evil. 

The issue is plainly made at this elec- 
tion, whether the defenders of slavery 
are to continue in the control of the fede- 
ral government, and to introduce the 
practice of enslaving men into the terri- 
tories, or whether they are to consent to 
take their due and subordinate position in 
politics, and to confine slaveholding to 
the states in which it now exists. We do 
not mean, however, to discuss that issue 
here and at this time; whatever has oc- 
curred to us, to be said on it, we 
have already said; and we state it sim- 
ply, as an occasion for urging upon all 
our readers who are voters, the necessity 
and the duty of making up their minds 


upon that issue, and of voting upon it 
accordingly. 

It is not an uncommon thing 
to hear people, who are intelligent 
and well-to-do in the world, say that 
they take no interest in politics—that 
one party is as good as another for them 
—and that they do not care the snapof a 
finger what party succeeds. Others, 
again, disgusted by the low tone of po” 
litical life—the abuse and vulgarity in 
which it abounds—by the p sin. has 
falsehoods circulated in respect to the 
character of candidates, and the profane 
and filthy places in which meetings are 
held—steadily refrain from all manner 
of participation, and do not so much as 
cast in their ballots. : 

How many of these kinds there may 
be, it is impossible to tell; but, if any 
one will recall the number within his im- 
mediate acquaintance, he will see that 
the aggregate must be very great. 
Reckon up the clergymen and profess- 
ors in colleges and schools, who con- 
ceive that it is improper for them to 
enter the political arena—the manufac- 
turers and merchants who are too much 
engaged in their employments to give 
time to anything else—the mechanics 
and farmers of quiet habits, who dread the 
turbulence of political campaigns, and 
it will be found that together they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable part of the 
body politic. The whole white male 
population of the United States, for in- 
stance, over twenty-one years of age, 
and, to be presumed, entitled to vote, is 
about 5,100,000, and yet the votes cast 
at a presidential election seldom ex- 
ceed 3,100000, leaving two millions of 
inhabitants who do not use their fran- 
chise. In the state of New York, in 
1852, the voting population exceeded 
800,000, yet the votes returned did not 
much exceed 500,000. In Massachu- 
setts, where there are more people, com- 

aratively, capable of forming an opin- 
ion than in any other state in the Union, 
the white males, over twenty-one, are 
nearly 300,000, and yet the vote, in 1852, 
was only 133,000, showing that nearly 
two-thirds of the adult population, for 
some cause or other, had staid away from 
the polls. And the proportion is nearly 
as great in several other states. Some 
of these delinquents are, of course, kept 
away by illness, others by engagements 
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abroad, but the majority, we have no 
doubt, by their own voluntary indif- 
ference and neglect. 

The effect is, that the polls are con- 
trolled by interested or inferior per- 
sons, who get themselves, or their fel- 
lows, into important trusts, and sha 
the laws, and the administration of the 
laws, to suit their own debased purposes. 
They increase the taxes, they dispense 
jobs, they peculate in the public funds, 
they degrade the entire business and 
character of office, and arrange elections 
so as to secure a kind of hereditary 
tenure for themselves and their friends. 
But suddenly, by some tremendous 
malfeasance, the community is aroused, 
and it looks with extreme surprise upon 
the enormity to which abuses have been 
carried. Why, however, should it be 
surprised? Was anything else to be 
expected ? If the best men of society— 
well-informed and upright men—with- 
draw from a participation in public 
affairs, leaving them to any and all sorts 
of cliques, or to professional jobbers, 
who manage primary meetings and 
conventions, have they any one to 
blame but themselves? If the clergy- 


man and the scholar, if the lawyer and 
the merchant, if the peaceable mechanic 
and the honest laborer, refuse to take 
an active part in nominating and choos- 


ing good representatives, they cannot 
complain that the rowdy and the ballot- 
stuffer take advantage of their remiss- 
ness. 

Now, at all times, and in every com- 
munity, it must be that those who are 
interested in good government and 
wise laws far exceed those who are in- 
terested in bad government and unwise 
laws. The office-seekers and office- 
holders—the schemers and jobbers, 
who prefer to make a dishonest living 
by “ plunder,” rather than an honest 
one by work—are always the few, com- 

ared with the rest. It is an uncivil- 
ized and dissolute society, indeed, in 
which the rogues are in the majority ; 
but if the honester sort abandon politics 
altogether, the rogues virtually become 
the majority. Though few, as to num- 
ber, they are the many as to ‘influence. 
They are the real effective government 
of society, and the talent, the virtue, 
the capacity, to which we theoretically 
impute the actual control of affairs, 
sink into submission and insignifi- 
cance. 

We have spoken of those, who ab- 
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stain from politics, as apt to be among 
the more intelligent and worthy classes, 
but we must qualify that edmission to a 
certain extent. They may be intelli- 
gent, but they certainly are not consci- 
entious. No man, who comprehends 
the nature of our democratic life, can 
fail to perceive that the suffrage is the 
very breath of our nostrils; and if he 
neglect to exercise it, he is_so far forth 
guilty of a capital moral offense. The 
peculiarity of a democratic society is, 
that while it gives a larger scope for 
the exertion of every good and benefi- 
cent force, it also furnishes a wider 
field for the display of evil power. Its 

vernment confining its action to those 

ew simple and primary functions, which 

look to the protection of individuals and 
no further, there is opened an almost 
unlimited arena for the encounter of 
the opposing elements of human nature. 
Destructive and malignant passions are 
unloosed by the side of the more gener- 
ous qualities ; ignorance, and falsehood, 
and selfishness, are pitted, in mortal 
combat, against intelligence and virtue; 
and, in the contemplation of the varied 
shock, the mind, which is not firm set 
upon the base of an indestructible faith 
in the goodness and truth of God, 
often wavers.amid the impulses of fear 
and hope. How immeasurably import- 
ant it is, then, that every wise, every 
upright man, in such a society, should 
wield every energy that is given. him, 
in confronting and arresting the doers 
of wrong, and in establishing the right 
against the possibility of future as- 
sault. 

In other civilized nations, which are 
differently constituted—in Germany, 
France, and even England, for example 
—it may not be a matter of importance 
to the individual whether he interests 
himself in public affairs or not. Con- 
trolled, as those nations are, by mon- 
archs or oligarchs, his individual opin- 
ion, to which he can give no effective 
expression, may possess but little 
weight. But in this country it is other- 
wise. Opinion is everything here; the 
opinion of the least man has some force; 
because everything is here discussed in 
open public assembly, and nearly every- 
thing decided by the free ballot. There 
is no hereditary monarch ; there are no 
hereditary classes, educated for the pur- 
pose, to whom we may confide our 
practical statesmanship. We have re- 
tained that function to ourselves. We 
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are our own governors. We undertake 
to manage and pilot the ship of state 
on our own responsibility, and we can- 
not avoid that undertaking, we cannot 
slink away from that spe pagan: 
without incurring the guilt of a criminal 
non-performance of duty. The father 
of a family, who should allow his ser- 
vants to eat up his substance, and 
squander the patrimony of his children 
—the man of business, who should 
never look into the conduct of his clerks 
until they had ruined him by fraud or 
extravagance, would be universally re- 
probated, as either a very foolish or a 
very wicked man; and yet such a man 
is not one whit more reckless or more 
immoral than the cifizen who enjoys 
the benignant a of suffi and 
omits its use. Suffrage is the rudder of 
the state—it is its providence—it is 
that which guides and animates the com- 
monwealth, and for any man to forego it, 
is not only to commit political suicide 
for himself, but to prove recreant to his 
highest and noblest obligations to his 
fellow-man. 

How frequently have we heard, in late 
years, of the preeetr of our politics. 
“The tone and vigor of public senti- 
ment,” it is said, “* has fallen—the im- 
pelling motives of great parties are no 

nger principles, but spoils—our presi- 
dents are no more Washingtons and 
Madisons, but Tylers and Pierces—our 
senators are demagogues, who, for a 
petty personal triumph can betray an 
empire to servitude; and our repre- 
sentatives are Brookses and Herberts, 
who find large constituencies to applaud 
their doings, and larger factions to shel- 
ter them from the due penalties of public 
justice and public scorn. Look at the 
senate of the United States—a body 
which, in its palmy days, was one of 
the most dignified and respectable of 
legislative assemblies—now evincing a 
tenacity and meanness of party spirit 
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wholly unworthy ofit ; declaring, through 
its speakers, that laws are ‘ atrocious,’ 
‘infamous,’ ‘unconstitutional,’ ‘ dis- 
acefil,’ and yet refusing, on the shab- 
iest technical grounds, or in base sub- 
serviency to a party behest, to repeal 
those laws, though it had the power, 
and, in the mean time, allowing hundreds 
of men and women to be put to death 
in consequence of its neglect.” 
Admitting this, we repeat the ques- 
tion, who is to blame ? ur position is, 
that they are to blame who may,’ and 
will not, prevent it. The community it- 
self, which reufses to exercise and to en- 
force its discrimination in the choice of 
public officers, and in the determination 
of public policy, cannot ascribe such a 
condition of things to any stronger cause 
than its own previous political indiffer- 
ence. While men, capable of forming 
intelligent opinions, and capable of in- 
fluencing the general mind, allow their 
absorption in business, their indolence, 
or their disregard of the vital conse- 
uences of political action, to keep them 
rom forming opinions, and from ex- — 
ressing those opinions, by the effect- 
ive agency of the ballot-box, they must 
expect to see public stations occupied 
by a degenerate class of statesmen— 
by persons, even, who are not entitled 
to the name of statesmen at all, but are 
the merest schemers and self-seeking 
traders in politics. What is not sown 
cannot be reaped, and they, who slumber 
instead of sowing, will find, as the Bible 
beautifully illustrates the truth, that the 
enemy, meanwhile, has filled the ground 
with tares. The functions of govern- 
ment, on which so much of the physical 
and moral welfare of society depends, 
must be exercised by somebody ; they 
do not execute themselves ; they are ap- 
plied either by upright or vicious men ; 
and it remains with the people to de- 
termine to which of these they shall be 
committed. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


—There is one thing, in the practice of 
the publishers, which we feel bound, more 
and more, to protest against, and that is, 
the slovenly mode in which they are in the 
habit of “ getting up” many of their publi- 
cations. We had hoped that, as “ the yel- 
low-covered literature,” which, a few years 
ago, took the name of cheap literature 
(though it was anything but cheap), passed 
away, new and better style of typography 
would take its place ; but in this we were 
destined to a disappointment. It is not to 
be denied, that some improvement has 
been made—that books are now printed 
with larger type, and on fairer paper, than 
they used to be—but that improvement is 
so inconsiderable, and the room for further 
improvement still so large, that we have a 
right to complain of the deficiency. The 
typographical art among us is far beneath 
the standard at which it should aim. Oc- 
casionally, we produce a splendid show- 
book—a holiday-work, or a special at- 
tempt at proving the publisher’s skill 
(which does prove that we are able to exe- 
cute in the finest way, if we please)—but 
the average productions of our press are 
quite unworthy of our pretensions to taste. 
It is not too much to say, that seven out 
of ten of the books sent to our office for 
review, are either so badly printed, or so 
loosely put together, that few scholars 
would care to have them on their shelves. 
The paper is too often dingy, the type 
small and crowded, and the binding of the 
flimsiest sort. Now, a genuine lover of 
books—and the lovers of books are they 
who buy them—-thinks almost as much of 
their external appearance as he does of 
their internal confents ; and he is as unwill- 
ing to purchase an offensive-looking book, 
as another would be to pay his court toa 
mistress who was frowsy and slattern. 
Books are the perpetual companions of the 
reading man ; they are ever before his eyes 
or in his hands; and in order to answer 
the purposes for which they are intended, 
they must combine the qualities of pleas- 
ingness and perpetuity. They must be 
both beautiful and strong—beautiful for 
the gratification of the sight and the touch, 
and strong to endure the corrosions of the 


years which are destined to pass over their 
heads, as they sit so silently side by side, 
in the nooks of the libraries. Of course, 
we do not apply these remarks to all books. 
There are some—such as the trumpery 
novels of the day—meant to be read only 
in railroad cars, and which ought not to 
be read there, which do not deserve a care- 
ful treatment. They are things of an hour 
—waste paper at best—on which it were a 
wicked squandering of time and skill to 
bestow labor. But it is not so with works 
which are really the offspring of genius: 
they are perennial, and demand a material 
form which shall be worthy of their 
greatness. There are other works, again, 
which, though not immortal, will yet com- 
mand a certain circle of readers, and in 
publishing which, the publisher is sure of 
his market. Why need he look to the 
“cheapness” of these? The persons who 
are likely to read them, will have them at 
any price, and would greatly prefer to 
have them in an enduring and handsome 
shape. There are, for instance, Mr. Emer- 
son’s Essays, the recent translation of 
De Tocqueville, the Modern Painters of 
Mr. Ruskin, Grote’s History of Greece, 
Macaulay’s England—all works which ar? 
sure of a sale, not popular, but select and 
limited, and yet certain, among those 
classes of readers who can afford them in 
the best typographical style. Why should 
we be compelled to send to England for 
those, when we desire to place them in our 
parlors and libraries? We are aware that 
the reading people in this country are not 
always the rich people, and we do not 
plead for merely costly or showy books: 
what we are urging is, superior neatness, 
greater care in the choice of paper, and 
some attention to binding. It is only the 
other day that we took a leading historic- 
al work for consultation, and had not 
turned over a dozen pages, before as many 
leaves fell from their places. The conse- 
quence is, that we shall be compelled to 
buy a new edition of that work, or to have 
the old edition rebound. Had the book 
been prepared, in the first place, with the 
requisite care, it would have outlasted all 
the use that we shall probably make of it, 
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without having cost us anything more 
than the first price. As it is, it is almost 
useless. The truth is, that in the business 
of publishing, as in other kinds of business, 
in this country, we are too much in a 
hurry. We strike off and sew up our 
books with locomotive rapidity, and care 
very little how long they last, provided 
they once get out of the publisher’s hands. 
Let us hope that this carelessness will 
cease, and that our publishers, who are 
so abundantly sble, will learn to surpass 
the English in the art of printing and bind- 
ing, as they appear to do in that of selling. 
Some of the books issued in this country 
are a credit to it, as well as to their pub- 
lishers, and yet they are not extravagant 
as to price ; and our desire is, as we believe 
it to be the desire of the entire reading 
public, that the number of these should be 
increased. 

— Everybody opened Dred, to ascertain 
if it were as good as Uncle Tom ; and, be- 
cause Uncle Tom had that charm which 
always belongs to a new theme, Dred was 
adjudged inferior. The notices of our own 
papers, before the publication, spoke of it 
as artistically superior to the first book. The 
English papers, since the publication, decry 
it as inferior on the whole. The London 
Leader, especially—a journal which affects 
democracy, and whose articles upon Ameri- 
can affairs, or allusions to American prin- 
ciples, betray a ludicrous ignorance of the 
very elements of our society and govern- 
ment—had a review of Dred, which Joseph 
Surface would have commended for its ex- 
cellent sentiments, and Legree and Tom 
Gordon quoted as profound and conclusive, 
The English press in general pronounces 
Dred a failure—though the supreme au- 
thority of the Times declares otherwise—and 
private opinion at home, we presume, con- 
curs in that judgment. 

For ourselves, we can only wonder at the 
power which can produce two such works 
upon the same theme. Uncle Tom and 
Dred are both tales of slavery, as the Talis- 
man and Ivanhoe are tales of chivalry; 
but they are each as fresh, as vigorous, as 
pathetic, and as dramatic as if the other 
had not been written. Neither Uncle Tom 
nor Dred are stories, in the proper sense 
of the term; that is, they have no plot 
which begins, and develops, and culminates. 
In Dred, for instance, Clayton is engaged 
to Nina upon the first page of the book, 
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and she dies in the middle of the second 
volume, while the story has not advanced 
a step. Both of Mrs. Stowe’s novels are a 
series of sketches, forming altogether a 
masterly and wonderful representation of 
the great tragedy of slavery, in every pos- 
sible aspect. They sum up the argument, 
the denunciation, the pity, the proof of the 
whole subject. Uncle Tom, as the first of 
the two, was the first glimpse, and had the 
advantage of the interest of novelty ; but 
Dred has evidence of a better mastery of 
the materials. The most striking character 
in the last is Tiff—an old negro Caleb Bal- 
derstone, and yet a figure only possible in 
the American slave states. His humor— 
which is not humor to himself—his affection, 
and his reversed pride, are perfect. 

Tiff shows the best thing of which slavery 
is capable. When the poor, desolate Mrs. 
Cripps throws her arms around his neck, and 
clings to him as to her only friend upon earth, 
you have a scene which shows how true the 
affection may be between a master and a 
slave. But those who quote this scene 
triumphantly, forget that the same thing 
is true of many an old family nurse, who 
is not a slave; and that slavery, as such, 
has nothing to do with it. The affection is 
not produced by the system—it exists in 
spite of it. If you quote Tiff, you must 
also quote Milly. If you love Tiff’s affec- 
tion for his mistress, you must remember 
that the system which holds such a noble 
human being as a chattel, is the same sys- 
tem which degrades Cripps to a depth of 
which we can form scarcely an idea. Nina 
is a sparkling sketch—unsatisfactory, but 
lovely. She is elusive asa humming bird 5 
and it is a relief that she is taken by the 
pestilence, before she breaks her heart 
against the social wires around her. The 
chapter of her death.is like wild, sad music, 
rising naturally into the beautiful poem of 
Hood’s with which it concludes. Milly isa 
character of which we had no type in 
Uncle Tom. It is unspeakably sad, yet 
simply and naturally drawn. Tom Gordon 
is the swaggering, and Tekyl the canting, 
human brate. Clayton is the sad protest 
of intelligence against a destructive prin- 
ciple; and Dred, himself, is a tragic image 
of Africa, its eyes and hands raised to 
heaven, and its mouth full of wrath and 
denunciation. Dred seems hardly to be a 
person ; but he looms through the story, a 
vast presence of wrath and woe. Like the 
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spectre of the Brocken, he has a human 
semblance, but he towers above the human 
standard. Dred, in the story, represents 
_ the wronged and avenged genius of Africa. 
He stands for a race. He gathers the 
oppressed and fugitives into his care and 
protection. He grieves over them—he 
rages for them-—he lives to avenge them— 
he dies protecting them. There is certainly 
something very majestic, although shadowy, 
in the impression he makes, His character 
gives a grand tragic dignity to the book, 
which is, therefore, properly named from 
him. 

But, with all this variety, with the won- 
derful knowledge of negro life and charac- 
ter which the work shows, with the dramatic 
power developed in the dialogue, with a 
force of description so graphic that the 
reader is often compelled to pause, so ex- 
citing is the detail, there is yet, as we said, 
no story, no novel. Figures appear and 
act, as only the greatest novelists can 
make them; scenes are described, as only 
masters can describe them ; but there is no 
artistic sequence or unity. Asa work ofart, 
therefore, or a pleasure to mere story-read- 
ere, Dred is not successful ; but as a com- 
plete panorama of a system of society, in 
all its relations, Dred is just as remarkable 
as Uncle Tom. Like that, too, it is, in a 
certain sense, an anti-slavery tract. It 
routs, it annihilates, the sophistry with 
which tie question is usually treated. As 
Kingsley is apt to break away from his 
story in the burning pursuit of the object 
for which the story is written, so Mrs, 
Stowe, intent upon showing to the world 
what slavery really is, treats the exigendes 
of her characters very cavalierly. The in- 
cidents are merely illustrative of life ina 
slave state. That would be a proper title 
for both the books. In this view, the sturdy 
and overwhelming manner in which the 
author grapples with the canting, religious 
support of slavery, is refreshing. ‘“ The 
camp-meeting”’ is a chapter not to be sur- 
passed for accuracy of actuai details, for 
the blighting satire of truth, or for skillful 
characterization. It is the southside view 
of slavery, taken upon the spot. It is the 
tragical exposition of the meaningless super- 
stition into which religion falls when it is 
used as the excuse for sin. Or is the grave 
and decorous Presbyterian debate, after the 
death of Nina, at the house of Clayton’s 
uncle, more hopeful than the riotous Method- 
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ism of the camp-meeting? If Father Bon- 
nie talked as he did in the woods, is it 
surprising that the Rev. Dr. Cushman 
should talk as he did in the parlor? Which 
was the follower of Christ—Father Bonnie, 
or Dr. Cushman, or Father Dickson? Or 
were they all sa? 

Is the tendency of such books bad? Do 
such stories tend to promote unkind feeling 
between brethren? But what do the facts, 
then, if the pictures are so pernicious? No 
man can deny the positive truthfulness of 
these books. There is not an incident, there 
is not a sentiment, there is not a color in 
them. which is not perfectly true to life. 
And, even were it not so, the principle of 
the system they describe would necessarily 
cover them all. The melancholy truth is, 
that while nothing was said about slavery, 
at all, but a slow and vague admission that 
it was a misfortune, the system was extend- 
ing itself,.and rooting itself everywhere, 
until it was strong enough to say that it 
was no misfortune at all, but a great and 
mysterious missionary institution for the 
Christianization of the negro ; and that the 
true principle of progressive civilization 
was, that capital should own labor, and 
that free society wasa failure. That is the 
point it has reached, under the system of 
saying nothing aboutit. The present politi- 
eal and moral convulsion of the country 
springs out of our silence. If free society 
is a failure, then let us see the superiori- 
ties of slave society. Uncle Tom and Dred 
are the revelations of them. They show 
us the missionaries of this new institution 
in Legree and Tom Gordon, in Father 
Bonnie, Tekyl, and Dr. Cushman. They 
show us its chapels in the camp-meeting, 
in the slave-mart, in the Dismal Swamp. 
They show us its bands of converts in the 
slave-coffies. They show us its anxious 
seats in the whipping-post and jail. They 
show us its arguments in the overseers’ 
whips. Are these only sad exceptions to 
the rule? Do you sincerely believe it? 
Why, then, is it a crime, within the pale 
of this missionary institution, to speak the 
word freedom? Why is it a crime to in- « 
struct the disciples? Why a crime to teach 
them to read? Why a crime to sell the 
books which they write, describing their 
own condition? Why are even women 
legally subject to do duty as patrols in the 
streets, to protect the peace of cities ? 

Gentle reader, it is not such books as 
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Uncle Tom and Dred that tend to foster’ 


unpleasant feelings between national breth- 
ren—it is the state of things which such 
books describe. If the whole slave coun- 
try were like Nina Gordon’s plantation, 
while she was mistress of it, there would 
be little comparative bitterness of feeling 
either in the relation or in its statement. 
Such books as Uncle Tom and Dred wage 
no war upon Nina, nor upon her relation 
to her slaves. They war only upon the 
system which, by making them her slaves, 
makes them, of course, the slaves of her 
brother Tom, when she dies. We cannot 
condemn such books. As spectators of the 
literary world, they fall under our notice. 
We find them full of power and pathos ; 
we find that their statements are confirm- 
ed by statistics ; we see what has come of 
not talking and writing about such sub- 
jects ; and although, as good citizens, we 
ought to dwell at peace with our brethren, 
yet, as good citizens, we are bound to take 
care that it is not such peace as was secured 
in Warsaw or is maintained upon slave 
plantations. 

—We have space to say only, of Miss 
Warner’s Hills of the Shatemuc, that it is 
a novel which will increase the fame she 
won by the decided success of the “ Wide, 
Wide World.” It has many of the same 
characteristics with that, but fewer of the 
faults, and more of the merits. Like that, 
it is diffuse, and in parts dull; but like 
that, also, it betrays marked originality, 
vigor of conception, lively dialogue, and, 
occasionally, beautiful description. Nor 
do we find in this work what was a recom- 
mendation to some, but an offense to us, in 
her former work—a too frequent and even 
violent introduction of peculiar religious 
sentiments. The piety of it is just as de- 
cided, but more lovely ; the characters have 
more breadth and variety ; and the inci- 
dents, we think, managed with greater ar- 
tistic skill. The friends of Miss Warner 
may congratulate her, in having sustained, 
by a second attempt, the unusual populari- 
ty achieved on her first appearance in the 
world of letters. 


—The Last of the Foresters, by Joun Es- 
Tin Cook, is a story of the early frontier life 
of Virginia, and equal to the best of Mr. 
Cook’s former writings. It is greatly su- 
perior to Ellie, though it has some of the 
same faults, particularly in the conversa- 
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tions, which are merely ejaculatory or un- 
meaning. His descriptions, both of lo- 
calities and characters, are full of anima- 
tion, with a strong local flavor, and with 
now and then a touch of true poetic feel- 
ing. The Verty and Redbud, who are the 
principal personages of his drama, are a 
success, and leave a distinct impression, as 
well as a pleasant memory in the mind. 
Nor are the other figures destitute of veri- 
similitude and futerest. The story itself 
abounds in incident. 

—Perversion, by the. Rev. J. CoNYBEARE, 
shows the well-read scholar, the careful 
thinker, and the Christian man in the au- 
thor, but not the excellent narrator. The 
object of the work is to illustrate the causes 
and consequences of infidelity—which is 
done well enough didactically, but there is 
a want of dramatic skill in the handling, 

«and the purport of the whole is made too 
obvious to be consistent with a thoroughly 
sustained narrative. We can, however, 
recommend the work to al! :eaders who 
would be improved, while tiicy are enter- 
tained. 

— Victoria, or, The World Overcome, by 
Miss Caro.ine CaEsesoro, is by far her best 
work, evincing great vigor of conception, 
and rare skill in the execution. It is a 
story of two hundred years ago, full of 
passion, and profoundly exciting. The 
feeling in it is pure and fervid, the charac- 
ters well-conceived and wrought, and the 
moral pathetic and impressive. 

—In the Household Mysteries of Lizz 
Petit, we have a romance of southern life, 
in which there isa pleasing development 
of incidents, and some sketching of charac- 
ter ; but we do not recognize any striking 
originality in the performance in any 
respect. It resembles the late works of 
Marian Harland—has the same tone of sen- 
timent, and general purpose--not highly 
exciting, and yet agreeable. 

— Western Border Life is a sketch of so- 
ciety among the Border Ruffians, evidently 
by an unpracticed hand, written with great 
freshness of feeling, and a fine perception 
of character. It takes the form of an au- 
tobiography, and, though seemingly ficti- 
tious in part, has an air of truth, which 
assures us that it is drawn from experience. 
Any one who would understand the kind 
of life which is being forced upon our new 
territories, will get ample instruction in 
regard to it in this entertaining volume. 
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—The Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Eastman, 
is a short and unpretending tale, showing 
the strongest religious sensibilities and the 
kindest intentions in the writer, but quite 
destitute of originality or power. It is a 
story of New York life, in which the spir- 
itualists figure, not greatly to their advan- 
tage, and in which there are some justly 
disparaging sketches of the frivolities of 
our social life. Helen Lincoln, by Carrie 
Capron, isa story of domestic life, with 
some pathos in it, and no little interest, 
though it possesses few remarkable or strik- 
ing qualities. The same may be observed 
of a sensible story, called Elmwood, by 
Cora MayFietp, which displays the most 
respectable talent without calling for much 
remark either in the way of praise or 
blame. 


— Arctic literature has become a dis- 
tinct department of letters, but none of its 
many attractive books have the fascination 
of the record of Dr. Kane’s expeditions, 
the last of which is now published (Arctic 
Explorations: Childs & Peterson, Phila- 
delphia). No more beautiful books, in 
every typographical respect, have issued 
from the American press, and the publish- 
ers announce a new and uniform edition 
of the Journal of the First Expedition. 
The present work is only the popular ac- 
count of the voyage: the official report 
of the results of the enterprise has not yet 
been presented. But this is accompanied 
with more than three hundred exquisite 
and satisfactory illustrations, beside ta- 
bles, maps, reports, summaries, and ab- 
stracts of scientific information, which 
greatly enhance its value, and show the 
entire fitness of Dr. Kane to lead so im- 
portant an expedition. 

The intrinsic fascination of the subject 
is known to every reader who pored, as a 
boy, over Captain Parry’s and Captain 
Franklin’s stories. The problem itself is 
one of the traditional subjects of scientific 
speculation, and although the question of 
@ northwest passage seemed no less unne- 
cessary than impossible to answer, the 
most practical and common-sense genius in 
the world has been stubbornly asking it, 
and trying to solve it, for a long series of 
years, and at vast expense of money, and 
a@ great expense of men. In the first vo- 
lume of the Monthly, the number for June, 
1853, we treated at length of the gene- 
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ral question, and of the various expeditions 
that have been sent to determine the ques-: 
tion. The article was published just after 
Dr. Kane’s departure upon the journey of 
which we have now the rich result. 

The object of the voyage was not, in- 
deed, attained. The body of Sir John 
Franklin, dead or living, was not found, 
But the expedition contributed greatly to 
our stores of actual knowledge, and incal- 
culably to the evidence of the power of 
human genius to cope with the fiercest 
forces of nature, and conquer them. In- 
deed, this is the grand triumph of Arctic 
exploration. No short cut ropnd the world 
could ever be of practical advantage. 
But the human mind, interested in other 
things than in bringing tea from China in 
the shortest possible time, is resolved that 
nature shall not baffle intelligent research 
by any quantity of heaped snow and ice, 
nor freeze any fact so fast that human 
skill shall not melt it out. This is the 


grand philosophic interest of the Arctic 
enterprise. It is a wrestle of man with 
nature. Heat and height have not stay- 
ed him in the subjugation of the globe to 
his intelligence hitherto ; shall cold bar 


him from knowing what he will? In this 
point of view, the journal of Dr. Kane is 
indescribably interesting. With the good 
sense which is the main-spring of his genius, 
he gives us his diary, written into a fluent, 
simple, compact story, as little altered 
from the original as possible. It is singu- 
larly irresistible. There is no novel more 
exciting. The expedition was in itself he- 
roic, and every man was a hero. Its ob- 
ject of discovering Franklin was not, as we 
said, attained ; but what it did discover 
is of the highest importance and interest. 
In Dr. Kane’s estimation, the chief achieve- 
ment of his expedition is the discovery of 
an open sea at the extreme north. We 
quote what he says of it, for nobody can 
say it sowell. He is speaking of the dis- 
covery made by William Morton, and the 
party he commanded : 


“ There, from a height of four hundred and 
eighty feet, which commanded a horizon of 
almost forty miles, his ears were gladdened 
with the novel music of dashing waves ; and 
a surf, breaking in among the rocks at his 
feet, stayed his further progress. ; 

“ Beyond this cape all is surmise. The high 
ridges to the northwest dwindled off into low 
blue knobs, which blended finally with the air. 
Morton called the cape which baffled his la- 
bors after his commander, but I have given it 
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the more enduring name of Cape Constitu- 
tion. 

“‘ The homeward journey, as it was devoted 
to the completion of his survey and developed 
no new facts, I need not give. But I am re- 
luctant to close my notice of this discovery of 
an open sea without adding that the details of 
Mr. Morton’s narrative harmonized with the 
observations of all our party. I do not pro- 

e to discuss here the causes or conditions 
of this phenomenon. How far it may extend, 
whether it exists simply as a feature of the 
immediate region or as a part of a eee and 
unexplored area communicating with a polar 
basin, and what may be the argument in fa- 
vor of one or the other hypothesis,or the explae 
nation which reconciles it with established 
laws, may be questions for men skilled in 
scientific deductions. Mine has been the 
more humble duty of recording what we saw. 
Coming, as it did, a mysterious fluidity in the 
midst of vast plains of solid ice, it was well 
calculated to arouse emotions of the highest 
order ; and I do not believe there was a man 
among us who did not long for the means of 
embarking upon its bright and lonely waters. 
But he who may be content to follow our 
story for the next few months will feel, as we 
did, that a controlling necessity made the de- 
sire a fruitless one. , 

“An open sea near the pole, or even an 
open polar basin, has been a topic of theo 
for a long time, and has been shadowed fort 
to some extent by actual or supposed disco- 


veries. As far back as the days of Barentz 
in 1596, without referring to the earlier and 
more uncertain chronicles, water was seen to 
the eastward of the northernmost cape of 


Novaia Zemlia; and, until its limited extent 
was defined by direct observation, it was as- 
sumed to be the sea itself. The Dutch fisher- 
men, above and around Spitzbergen, pushed 
their adventurous cruises through the ice into 
open spaces varying in size and form with 
the season and the winds; and Dr. Scoresby, 
a venerated authority, alludes to such vacan- 
cies in the floe us pointing in argument to a 
freedom of movement from the north, induc- 
ing open water in the neighborhood of the 
ole. Baron Wrangell, when forty miles 
rom the coast of Arctic Asia, saw, as he 
thought, a ‘ vast, illimitable ocean,’ forget- 
ting for the moment how narrow are the lim- 
its of human vision on a sphere. So, still 
more recently, Captain Penny prociaimed a 
sea in Wellington Sound on the very oat 
where Sir Edward Belcher has since left his 
frozen ships; and my predecessor, Captain 
Inglefield, from the mast-head of his little 
vessel, announced an ‘ open Polar basin’ but 
fifteen miles off from the ice which arrested 
our progress the next year. 

“ All these illusory discoveries were, no 
doubt, chronicled with perfect integrity ; and 
it may seem to others, as since I have left the 
field it sometimes does to myself, that my own, 
though on a@ larger scale, may one day pass 
within the same any Unlike the others, 
however, that which ave ventured to call 
an open sea has been traveled for many miles 
along its coast, and was viewed from an ele- 
vation of five hundred and eighty feet, still 
without a limit, moved by a heavy swell, free 
of ice, and dashing in surf against a rock-bound 
shore. 

“It is impossible, in reviewing the facts 
which connect themselves with this discovery 
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—the melted snow upon the rocks, the crowds 
of marine birds, the limited but still advancing 
vegetable life, the rise of the thermometer in 
the water—not to be struck with their bearing 
on the question of a milder climate near the 
pole. To refer them all to the modification of 
temperature induced by the pe a of opep 
water is only to change the form of the ques- 
tion; for it leaves inquiry unsatisfied, 
What is the cause of the open water ? 

“This, however, is not the place to enter 
upon such adiscussion. There is no doubt on 
my mind that, at a time within historical and 
even recent limits, the climate of this region 
was milder than it is now. I might base this 
opinion on the fact, abundantly developed by 
our expedition, of a secular elevation of the 
coast-line; but, independently of the ancient 

hes and terraces, and other | aaa nome 
marks, which show that the shore has risen, 
the stone huts of the natives are found scatter- 
ed along the line of the bay in spots now so 
fenced in by ice, as to preclude all possibility 
of the hunt, and, of course, of habitation by 
men who rely on it for subsistence. 

“Tradition points to these as once favorite 
hunting-grounds near open water. At Rensse- 
laer harbor, called by the natives Aunatok, 
or the Thawing place, we met with huts in 
quite tolerable preservation, with the stone 
pedestals still standing, which used to sustain 
the carcasses of the captured seals and walrus. 
Sunny Gorge, and a large indentation in Dal- 
las Bay, which bears the Esquimaux name of 
the Inhabited place, showed us theremains of a 
village, surrounded by the bones of seals, 
walrus, and whales, now cased inice. In 
impressive connection with the same facts, 
showing not only the former extension of the 
Esquimaux race to the higher north, but the 
climatic changes which may, perhaps, be still 
in progress there, is the sledge-runner, which 
Mr. Morton saw on the shores of Morris bay, 
in latitude 81°. It was made of the bone of a 
whale, and worked out with skillful labor. 

“ In this recapitulation of facts, I am not en- 
tering upon the question of a warmer climate, 
impressed upon this apes in virtue of a phy- 
sical law, which extends the isotherms toward 
the pole. Still less am I disposed to express 
an Opinion as to the influence which ocean 
currents may exert on the temperature of 
these far-northern regions. There is, at least, 
one man—an officer in the same service with 
myself, and whose scientific investigations do 
it honor—with whom I am content to leave 
that discussion. But I would poy nator 
suggest to those whose opportunities facilitate 
the inquiry, whether it may not be that the 
Gulf stream, traced already to the coast of 
Novaia Zemlia, is deflected by that peninsula 
into the space around the pole. It would re- 
quire a change in the mean summer tempera- 
ture of only a few degrees to covey the peri- 
odical recurrence of open water. The condi- 
tions which define the line of tual snow 
and the limits of the glacier formation, may 
have, certainly, a proximate application tothe 
problem of such water-spaces near the pole.” 


We cannot now speak further of this de- 
lightfal work, which will be universally 
read. Few men have achieved so great 
and peculiar a fame at so early an age as 
its author. But it is clear that, beside the 
eminence of his position among the great 
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explorers, Dr. Kane is the one American 
who will dwell side by side, in the boys’ 
imagination, with Robinson Crusoe. 
—Messrs. Dix, Edwards & Co. have also 
- just issued two most delightful, racy, and 
American books of travel. We say Ameri- 
can, because the Americans have a pecu- 
liar talent for travel-writing. John Bull 
claims to be the best traveler,and if we 
don’t quarrel about that, it is because we 
mean to make a stand upon our national 
gift of talking about traveling. Toward 
the two books we have named, we feel an 
especial tenderness, because they are, both 
of them, in some degree, children of our 
pages. The Oriental Acquaintance and 
parts of the other have been in Putnam, 
although we cheerfully confess their im- 
provement and greater value in their adult 
book form. The first of these books, The 
Golden Dagon ; or, Up and Down the Irra- 
waddi, by an American, is, firstly, not the 
Golden Dragon, as we have frequently 
seen it called. The Golden Dagon is the 
great Burman pagoda, or temple. By «a 
natural figure, it comes to mean everything 
within its shadow ; and hence, by a gener- 
ous fancy, Burmah gets to be the Golden 
Dagon. This story of life there is full of 
attraction and interest. It has an inde- 
scribable charm, springing, perhaps, from 
the consciousness which immediately pos- 
sesses the reader, that the author is a pure 
American in his unhesitating audacity—in 
his romantic passion for adventure. The 
rollicking gayety of entire fearlessness 
never deserts him or his story. His eye is 
the eye of a poet, his heart the heart of a 
hero; and he is placed in a new land. to 
lead a new life. The book is tender, hu- 
morous, grotesque, and romantic. It has 
the promising fault of most of our younger 
authors—an over-luxuriance ; but that is 
in our literature asin our soil. The rank- 
er growth must be thinned out, and you 
have your garden ready made from your 
jangle. Most of our new books of unques- 
tionable talent, like the Golden Dagon, 
sin not from poverty but riches. The au- 
thor of this book has; evidently, a wide 
experience of the world, under many as- 
pects. He has shrewd mother wit, affluence 
of fancy, and profuse eloquence of expres- 
sion, It is remarkable, that our authors 
almost always begin with books of travel. 
They try the public upon a ground of fact, 
and, having proved their power to com- 


mand interest and attention, they stretch 
off whithersoever their genius allures them. 
As a physician and surgeon, our author 
had the best opportunities of observation 
and various experience. Here is an illus- 
tration ofthe Malay character. The “ tin- 
dal” is a Malay boatswain : 


“‘ At last, when they were within a day’s 
sail of Singapore, as the captain sat near the 
binnacle in the moonlight, smoking, with his 
feet on the stern rail, and his back, of course, 
to his crew, the Malays, armed with knives 
and axes, came aft with their tindal at their 
head—all together, but so quietly that their 
approach was unheard by the s ipper, who 
was somewhat deaf, and their dreadful pur- 

se unsuspected by the carpenter and the 

»y, who were the only Europeans on deck. 
They mounted the poop-deck, and stood close 
behind the skipper. 

“‘ With downright, steady brunt, the tindal 
buried the butt of his axe in the old man’s 
brains, and while his astonished eyes still 
stared, they tossed him over, shivering, to 
the sharks. 

“Then the tiger in the temper of each man 
of them sprang forward with a roar. The 
mate, with the two women, still lingered over 
the supper-table in the cabin, when these wild 
beasts, fairly foaming, burst in upon them. 
The man was brave as well as brutal, and 
snatching a cutlass from the rack between 
the stern-ports, as the women fled into a state- 
room, he stood at bay, his back against the 
door. But the tindal, lithe as a cat, and care- 
less of the weapon as though he had as many 
lives, apes under the blade before the mate 
had gathered his wits together, and, with 
teeth and nails, fastened on his throat. In a 
moment, a dozen others had ayes his 
sword-arm and twisted it out of the socket. 
Then they dragged him, cursing and biting, 
on deck, and slung him jin the rigging, and 
set the second tindal, the avenger, at him. 

“With barely strength enough to handle 
his sheath-knife, the Malay clung to his prey, 
gloatingly, jealously, restlessly, like a famish- 
ed wild-cat over a reeking morsel, dissecting 
him piece-meal and daintily, with many a 
horrid interlude and obscene intercalation, 
down to the heart, while the other fiends were 
playing out their parts. 

‘With damnable mirth ve Haatng d their 
foolish enemy, the skipper’s shrew, half dead 
already, from her hiding-place. A little while, 
and bruised by ‘pioneers and all,’ and gro- 
tesquely mutilated, she was flung into one of 
the boats hanging at the davits. 

“The pal pe ge and her babe were as 
yet unharmed ; with even a degree of care 
they were placed in the boat along with the 
still gasping remains of the skipper's wife. It 
was believed by the carpenter, and afterw: 
so declared by several of the Malays, that 
they did not mean to kill or hurt the lady, but 
only to set her adrift in the boat with her dy- 
ing sister, to be picked up by some junk or 
European craft, in the track from Singapore 
to Hong-Kong. But even as they were in the 
act of ‘lowering away,’ the second tindal, 
drunk with blood, left his carcass, and, rush- 
ing in among them with his knife, cut awa 
the after fall, and so, the stern dropping wi 
the jerk, threw the three wretches into the 
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sea, and mother and babe, with that horrid 
thing, went down among, the sharks. 

“ They had dispatched, in the a ; 
the four European seamen. The bo d hid- 
den himself, and was forgotten. e carpen- 
ter had been ever a favorite with them, so 
they merely bound him down to the deck be- 
tween some ring-bolts, leaving him to be 
picked up by any passing craft. Then in- 
verting the ensign to attract attention, they 
took to the boats, and made straight for Sing- 
apore, where they gave themselves up, bein 
the first to tell their own horrid story. An 
they told it truly, looking to be admired for 
the fidelity with which they had done their 
law upon those who, spite of many a warning, 
had set it at defiance, 

“ They were told they would be hanged,and 
they were hanged, but they laughed at that to 
the last. Your Malay is your only sincere, 
practical fatalist; death is a matter about 
which he never ‘ fashes’ himself. 

‘*The boy came out from his concealment 
when they had gone, and released the car- 
peuter, and at dawn the two hailed a passing 
vessel, which took them off, and carried them 
into Singapore. When we arrived, the Ma- 
lays hed been sent on to Penang for trial and 
execution—all except two, who were shipped 
with us to follow the others.” 


Here are the mermaids that swim in In- 
dian seas: 


“Did _ ever catch a myth and tame it? 
If not (because your Wall street brother 
counted his fingers and pooh-poohed 
wait till you sail through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca in November; then bait a line of fine 
fancy with a thought of perfect faith, and 
take a mermaid. 

“* Mine was of the loveliest and most syrene. 
She came not of the race of Hans Christian 
Andersen's little one—who parted with her 
tuneful blandishments of voice in order that 
a pair of ‘ the neatest white legs that a maid- 
en could desire’ might grow out where her 
tail used to be; for as we cut the pale blue 
water in furrows of silver stars, she chased 
the shadow of our flying keel across the fields 
of coral, singing to me by moonlight the 
sung her translucent fure-mother sang for 

lysses. 

- “She brought me pearls, the purest that 
merurchins pelt. She whistled up the parrot- 
fishes, to show me their crimson-silver plu. 
mage. She flushed me a flock of gur- 
nards, to flutter their Psyche winglets. 
She strewed the sea-field for acres with the 
fragile violet Janthine ; and fleets of her Por- 
tuguese men-of-war, with hulls as blue as her 
own eyes and sails as pink as her lips, rode 
down over the long swell, to give battle to 
saucy Sallee-men. She showed me how her 
sharp-shooting cheetodons could bring down 
sea-flies with swift drops of water. She 
brought me branches of home-sickening sar- 
gassum—the holly that told of sea-cattle, and 
yew-sprays from billowy graves. 

“Under the boughs of areca, in amon 
islands of dream, I spied, where she pvinte 
the reedy booms, and buoyant out-riggers of 
free-booting proas lurking in cunning coves. 
And when at last the breeze of sherbet came 
over the groves of Penang, she showed me 
the Hebes of air, how they sprinkled the 
draught with nutmeg.” 


ou), 
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Here is sketch of travel such as few 
travelers’ experience enables them to draw: 


“Shortly after emerging from the jungle 
into the paddy, our liveliest curiosity was 
aroused by the eccentric movements of our 
elephant, and the sudden excitement of his 
mahout, who, leaning over the head of his 
beast, explored the ground before him, and 
on each side, with curious, anxious scrutiny, 
omens all the while with his huge philo- 
sopher and friend, in quick, sharp — 
tions, sometimes shrill, sometimes subdued, 
sometimes almost whispered in his ear. 


‘*¢Qld Injin-Rubber’ crept forward cau- 

tiously (imagine an Ne age on tiptoe), hesi- 

i igilant, defensive, holding 

paper 
him wit 


tating, suspicious, vigi 
his precious proboscis high in air. 
he stops short, stares straight before 
evident agitation, for we feel the mass vibra- 
ting beneath us, as when a_heavily-laden 
wears crosses a suspension bridge. Then, 
hark! with trumpet poifited to the sky, he 
blows a sharp and brazen blast, and trots 
forward. At the same moment, an exultant 
exclamation from the makout tells the story 
in a word—‘ the boa! the boa!’ 

“ Right in the path, where the sun was hot- 
test, lay a serpent, such as he who charmed 
the first vanity, his vast length of splendid 
ugliness gorged, torpid, motionless, not coiled 
nor vermicular, but outstretched, prostrate 
and limp—subject, abject to the great glut- 
tony of his instinct. 

«Qld Injin-Rubber’ pauses, as if for in- 
structions ; he receives them on his organ of 
ri mpi ge from the boat-hook. 

Ialf-a-dozen more rolls and lurches, and he 
plants his mountainous forefoot on the head 
of the drunken horror—eyes, brains, blood 
burst out together. Like an earth-worm on 
the pin-hook of an angling urchin, the mon- 
ster ——. and squirms—now twisting his 
great girth in pep everlasting knots— 
now erecting all his length, without a kink, 
in air—now, in a tempest of dust, thrashing 
the ground with resounding stripes; till, at 
last, beaten out, his crushing strength all 
spent, even his tail subdued, he lies and on] 
shivers. Then, again and again, Behemot 
tosses him aloft, again and again dashes him 
to earth ; till, torn and spoiled, his gold and 
black all tarnished with slime, and blood and 
dust, the enemy is brought to shame, and the 
heel of a babe might bruise the head of the 


serpent.” 
A Burman landscape next : 


“A small prairie of wild rice —— and 
very uniformly sloped ftom a range of low, 
wooded hills to the stream we had already 
crossed, and which, after a great circuit, shone 
before us . on the south, a fringe of 
jungle ; on the north and west, the river, with 
ere and there a knot of talipot trees; on the 
east, far off, the low hills timbered with young 
teak; and between, a multitudinous banian, 
with its tabooed grove, haunted and whisper- 
ing. 
“Tn the midst of this landscape, and rising 
suddenly from the plain, towered an imposing 
pile of consecrated rock, green to the top wit! 
slimy, slippery damps, oozing forever, and in 
their slowness finding time to vegetate ; plump 
cushions of bright moss, creepers creeping 
curiously, the glancing leaves and abundant 
red flowers of strange, poisonous-looking para- 
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sites—green. green, n, from base to peak 
—a mountain of soft and fragrant couches 
under curtain of dewy shade, whereon, in his 
everlasting round, the Wandering Jew might 
come to rest himself ; topmost of all, a solitary 
talipot, an hundred feet of uninterrupted trunk, 
supporting on high its giant umbrella, as 
though Guadma stood beneath, and looked 
abroad over all the land; and everywhere the 
proud and ruthless beauty of the ruin-making 
pul, the missionary tree, displacing foun- 
ations, overthrowing pinnacles upreared to 
Baal, bearing aloft in her beautiful arms frag- 
ments from the havoc she has made, yume 
at pyramids with her delicate, but expert an 
busy fingers—sapping the palace of Alompra 
and the temple of Guadma, in the name of 
Jehovah !” 

We have culled these few passages, lying 
near together, that our readers may see 
the color, and feel the spirit of this graphic 
volume. We could easily have devoted 
an entire article to it. 

But its twin volume, in size and time of 
birth, demands attention. It is called Or- 
ental Acquaintance ; or, Letters from Syria. 
By J. W. De Forest. This, also, if we are 
not mistaken, is a virgin venture. The 
East is exhaustless! Its splendor and pa- 
thos have a new aspect in the eye of each 
new, and thoughtful, and humorous observ- 
er, as Mr. De Forest, upon every page of his 
book, proves himself to be. He goes from 
Boston to Smyrna, and thence to Jerusa- 
lem and the Lebanon. His book is bril- 
liant without bombast, and lively without 
extravagance. The secret of humor lies 
so much in sudden and odd contrasts, that 
the life of the East is sure to be very droll 
toa sonofthe West. The Holy Land would 
have been irresistibly funny, in all its de- 
tails, to Charles Lamb, because he was so 
entirely steeped in the spirit of the West. 
There is a quaintness of quiet bumor in 
Mr. De Forest, which is quite unique, but 
intense and sweet, like Lamb’s. His book 
reads like the story of a young man, whose 
heart and mind are so cheerful and well 
that it makes no difference how the body 
fares. 

Every eastern tourist has had his word 
about the fleas; and why not, since the 
fleas have had their bite at every eastern 
tourist? Our author dismisses them with 
smiling philosophy : > 

**We slept in this sagacious aucient’s hos- 
telry, and very fat his fleas must have been 
for a week after. The annoyance caused b 
these vivacious animals to the eastern travel- 
er is almost insupportable ; and the disagree- 
able consciousness of their restless pilgrimages 


and vigorous burrowings, often destroys the 
effect of the finest ruin or landscape. How 


can a man think about Joshua, or the vall 
of Jehoshaphat, when fifty by eae si little 
bores are sharply reminding him of the actual 
and suffering present? Humanity pauses for 
areply. In the helplessness of his rage, the 
bitten tourist seeks consolation in thinking of 
the infinity of nature, by which even these 
diminutive tormentors are furnished with still 
more dwarfish persecutors. 

“ * Great fleas have little fleas, 
uuu And these have less to bite ’em; 

These fleas have lesser fleas, 
And 80, ad infinitum.’ 

‘* What an animalcule of satisfaction there 
is in that thought! What an infinitesimal 
triumph of proxied vengeance! The very 
creature, whose tormenting existence remains 
to you an unsolved problem, is restless 0’ 
nights with the same kind of puncturings, and 
wonders what Ais fleas were made for.” 


The following incident of camp-life is 
amusingly natural : 


“There is something glorious in pitching 
one’s tent, and _ down to rest under its 
nomad and fragile shelter. The stars peepin 
through openings in the canvas, the noise o 
waves drowsily murmuring on sand-beaches, 
the cool caresses of the night air stealing 
through our curtains, all made that sinking to 
sleep strangely delicious and reposeful. Sud- 
denly we heard a shrill distant clamor risi 
and falling like waves on the distance, an 
mingled of various and antagonizing sounds. 
Sometimes it was the yelping of beaten curs; 
sometimes the laughter and shouts of children; 
sometimes the shrieks and wailings of women. 
I concluded it to be a squabble among the 
bipeds or quadrupeds of the neighboring vil- 
lage, and, turning anew to my slumber, re- 
solved to let them settle it for themselves. 
‘ What is that, Brother Soandso ?’ said one of 
my tent-mates, sleepily sticking his head out of 
the folds of his Arab quilt. 

““¢That is the ery of the jackals,’ coolly 
answered our well-traveled Sagamore. 

“*You don't say so, Brother Soandso!’ 
gas the other, now as broad awake as a 
midnight owl. 

“ « Indeed, I do,’ insisted the Sagamore, ina 
take-it-easy tone. 

‘* ¢ Now really, Brother Soandso, you don’t 
mean to say so?’ repeated the first speaker, 
half throwing off his coverlet, in a fit of droli 
anxiety for his person. 

by Why, yes, I do; certainly I do. I have 
heard such concerts a thousand times.’ 

“ «But, Brother Soandso, don't you think 
they are very near us?’ 

“Near us. Well, whatifthey are? The 
are the most harmless cowards in the world. 
They would get out of your way much faster 
than you could possibly get out of theirs.’ 

* The other listened a few moments to the 


melancholy psalmody, and then covered him- 
self up again, evidently not at ease in his 
mind. Fatigue sent him to sleep soon after, 
and he waked up in the morning to find that 
he had been bitten by —— larger than 


usual; but I have little doubt that he dream- 
ed of being treed by a whole wilderness of 
caterwauling jackals.” 


Why should not hoops be warned in 
time, by the fate of a Lebanon exquisite, 
of the baser sex? 
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“Tt used to seem to me that nothing was 
ever so voluminous and windy as Arab con- 
versation, unless it was Arab breeches. On 
the afternoon of a washing-day, the blue cot- 
ton nether garments of Yusef and Jurjus 
swung, in awkward bagginess, on the drying- 
lines in the court-yard, disrespectfully tumbled 
by the waggish mountain breezes, which flap- 

them like sails, and blew them up like 
alloons, or dashed them, with sudden pet- 
tishness, into some gapin angle of the sur- 
rounding fence. Diedrich Knickerbocker’s 
idea, of covering Manhattan Island with one 
man’s unmentionables, looked possible as you 
contemplated their puffy expanses. Yet they 
were nothing in superficies, compared with the 
trowsers of a true Syrian dandy. A dressy Ma- 
1onite Emir, of Mount Lebanon, actually came 
to his death by the bigness of his small clothes. 
He wore trowsers of that magnificence, that 
they took up apiece of cloth a yard in breadth 
by nine yards in length. In the war of 1840, 
he was engaged in a battle against the Druses, 
in which he and his men took to their heels 
immediately on getting sight of the enemy. 
He had, of course, a magnificent start, but he 
was so encumbered by his breeches, that the 
Druses caught him before he had waddled half 
amile. Little quarter is shown in Mount Le- 
banon wars, »ud the unlucky dandy was mas- 
sacred in. his fatal trowsers—thus affording 
another awful warning to the infatuated votar- 
ies of fashion.” 


We can only allow the reader to taste 
this Syrian dish at our table, but he may 
have the whole of it upon his own. He 
will find in this little volume a clear, calm 
eye, under all the twinkling of its fun; a 
large mass of interesting and curious infor- 
mation ; anda tone of thoughtful criticism, 
which make him quite sure that the author 
will write other books. Like the Golden 
Dagon, it is entirely free from that pomp- 
ous common-place which deforms so many 
of the current. English volumes of travel. 
Neither Mr. De Forest nor the anonymous 
author of the Golden Dagon went to Bur- 
mah or Syria to kill elephants or slay lions. 
They are not the journals of mere sports- 
nen, but of intelligent and reflecting men ; 
" and we consider both of them very valua- 
ble additions to our literature of travel. 


—What we have said above of the de- 
fects of our typography, cannot apply to 
the Sinat and Palestine of ARTHUR PENRHYN 
Stantey, which Redfield has just repub- 
lished. It is a book of the finest appear- 
ance, as well as of valuable contents. The 
object of the learned canon of Canterbury, 
in this volume, is not to record his travels 
in the Holy Land, nor to describe its geo- 
graphy or its history, but to connect the 
geography and the history together, in 
such a way that they may reciprocally il- 
lustrate each other. Asa general rule, he 
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has omitted no geographical feature which 
throws any direct light on the history or 
the poetry of the sacred volume ; and, on 
the other hand, he has inserted, as he states 
in the preface, no descriptions except those 
which have such a purpose, while he dwells 
on no passages of Scripture, except 
those which are capable of such an illus- 
tration. The form of narrative has thus 
been merged in that of dissertation, and 


. only in few instances has the main course 


of the argument been interrupted to de- 
scribe, in greater detail, particular spots, 
not noticed in previous accounts. Few in- 
quiries can be conceived more interesting 
to the student of sacred history, than those 
which our author has here undertaken. It 
is no longer doubted by scientific men, that 
there is a relation between the peculiar de- 
velopment of people of every country and 
the peculiar conformation and climate of 
the region they inhabit. This has been 


frequently pointed out in regard to Greece 
and other nations ; and the question which 
the Rev. Mr. Stanley investigates is, whe- 
ther this connection can be traced between 
the scenery and situation of Sinai and 
Palestine and the histury of the Israelites. 


In the method of his solutions, he evinces 
rare learning, great power of observation, 
a sincere reverence for his subject, and the 
mastery of a clear and sometimes eloquent 
style. Every chapter is rendered the more 
intelligible by the maps, both geological 
and geographical, with which the volume 
is furnished. Besides the larger colored 
maps, there are, also, small wood-cuts of 
places and towns, which assist the reader 
in understanding the text. Weshould say, 
that to theological students, and to all 
others who desire an intimate acquaintance 
with the lands in which the events of the 
Bible occurred, this work would be indis- 
pensable. 

—A similar contribution to geographical 
knowledge is to be found in LisurENaNt 
Burton’s Personal Narrative of a Pilgrim- 
age to El Medina and Mecca. He was con- 
nected with the British army in Bombay, 
where he —a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the various dialects of Arabia 
and Persia, and where he learned to adopt 
the manners and even the looks of the 
Orientals so well, that he was afterwards 
enabled to pass everywhere in the East, not 
only without detection as a Frank, but 
with admirable helps for visiting tabooed 
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places, and observing secluded customs. 
Having offered to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, in 1852, his services, for 
the purpose of removing that opprobrium to 
modern adventure, the “ huge white blot,” 
which in our maps still notes the eastern 
and central region of Arabia, they were 
accepted, and he, assuming the character 
of an old Persian wanderer, set out to cruss 
the nnknown Arabian peninsula, but parti- 
cularly to visit El Medina and Mecca. 
At the time’Gibbon wrote his “ Decline 
and Fall,” it was supposed that nobody, 
not of the Mohammedan faith, had ever 
reached Mecca; but Lieutenant Burton 
shows that two persons, at least, had ac- 
complished the journey, first, an Italian, 
named Bartema, in 1603, and then an 
Englishman, named Joseph Potts. in 1680. 
Subsequently, another Italian named Fa- 
nati, and the celebrated Burckhardt, both in 
1814, performed the feat. But though the 
track is thus shown not to be an entirely 
new one, it was never before traveled to 
so much purpose as by Burton, in 1853. 
In fact, El Medina is quite a virgin 
theme. His narrative contains more full 


and interesting particulars of the great 
pilgrimage to Mecca than have been before 


written; his descriptions of the holy 
edifices are scrupulously technical, and 
his sketches of the sacred cities, which we 
have, for the first time, faithful to the reali- 
ty. What he says of the scenery is not 
very striking, but it was not for scenery 
that he undertook his wearisome and peril- 
ous adventures. It is the people, their 
manners and customs, their strange faiths 
and rites, their costumes and characters, 
which attract his attention, and which he 
portrays with singular vivacity, and yet, 
truthfulness. The interior life of Moslem 
he throws open to us, to afford, not a 
passing glance, but a full and steady look, 
By introducing himself into the very re- 
cesses of the harem and the caravan, as 
a practicing physician, he was enabled to 
behold mysteries which are sedulously 
guarded from the eyes of Christians, and 
which he exposes to ra world. Nor is 
he less amusing than instructive. Like the 
author of Eothen, or our own Howadji, 
he is not always grave, but mingles many 
a telling anecdote, many a langhter-moving 
incident among his more serious observa- 
tions. A dramatic interest is thus given 
to his pages, and that truth ef local color 
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which is the greatest charm of travelers’ 
stories. 

—Another book of travel, not destitute 
of interest, though by no means of the 
same value with those we have just no- 
ticed, is the Modern Greece of our coun- 
tryman, Henry M. Bamp. It details the 
incidents of a year’s sojourn in the eastern 
peninsula, The author was detained, for 
that time, by special studies at Athens, and 
availed himself of the opportunity to tra- 
vel extensively through the neighboring 
country, as well in the Peloponnesus as in 
more northern Greece. During his tours, 
he visited nearly every site which is fam- 
ous in the annals of that immortal-coun- 
try, and made himself familiar with the 
principal ruins, and the more recent 
changes. We do not find much novel in- 
formation in the book, although it is pleas- 
antly enough written, in a liberal and kind- 
ly spirit. The chapters devoted to modern 
Greek literature are the freshest, while 
those on the manners and customs, the poli- 
tics, religious festivals, the state of educa- 
tion, and the struggles of the Greek race to 
emancipate itself from tyranny, though 
not so new, are yet readable and edifying. 
Mr. Baird has a strong sympathy for the 
Greeks, and defends their cause with a be- 
coming and manly earnestness. The illus- 
trations to the volume are, some of them, 
from original drawings, but a part seem to 
us to have been abstracted from some 
classical dictionary. Any one, who hap- 
pens to be in the midst of Grote’s History 
of Greece, will find excellent assistance in 
some of our author’s descriptive sketches 
of places. 

—Mr. Bon Gautier, or W. Edmond- 
stoune Aytoun, D.C.L., who wrote the Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers, has just writtena 
new poem—Bothwell—which Ticknor & 
Fields have republished in their usual 
beautiful manner. The poem is Bothwell’s 
monologue, in a dungeon, about his life, 
and love, and ambition. It is written with 
fluent facility, and rhymes melodiously, 
and sometimes bears the reader along with 
its easy music. It, also, is not guilty of 
obscurity, or novelty, or power. It is quite 
as easy as the Angel in the House, aod 
much more vigorous and mauly. It is a 
skillful poetic exercise upon an old theme, 
in the old way ; but itis not poetry. We 
open at random on the 105th page, and 
find a good example of the quality of the 
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poem. Bothwell describes what Lethington 
said to him : 
“‘Lord Earl,’ he said, ‘ in days of old, 
As I have heard the story told— 
There reigned a king in Lydian land, 
Who had a beauteous wife ; 

But kings right seldom understand 

The worth of that which they possess, 

And this weak monarch’s shamelessness 

Cost him his crown and life. 
I need not now the tale rehearse, 
For still it lives in minstrel’s verse ; 
This only shall I say: 
That he who 'venged the lady’s wrong 
Was far too wise to tarry long, 
Before he claimed the sway. 
Trust me, when fortune beckons on, 
And danger in ray oe is none, 
’Tis madness to delay.’ ”’ 
The poem is dedicated to Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, who writes poetry of the same 
kind. 

—We have received from the Austrian 
Lloyd’s, at Trieste, several specimens of their 
illustrated publications, which may have 
an interest for American readers and travy- 
elers. They are, first, Il/ustrations of the 
Danube, with letter-press accompaniments, 
prepared by some of the most skillful art- 
ists aud writers of Germany, and, second, 
the Art-treasures of Vienna, and engraved 
copies of allthe finest pictures in the seve- 
rat galleries of the imperial city. The 
Danube is the most picturesque and mag- 
nificent river in Europe, not excepting the 
Rhine; and its shores, on both sides from 
its source to its mouth, abouud in impress- 
ive aud beautiful scenery. Every step of 
the way, too, is associated with grand his, 
torical events; and of these—both the 
beauty of the nature, and the striking in- 
terest of the associations—the artists have 
availed themselves in their produciions. 
The sketches of scenery seem to us more 
faithful than those of Bartlett, which are 
chiefly known in this country ; and the de- 
scriptions, mostly by Kohl, are animated 
and true. The Vienna galleries do not 
contain many remarkable specimens of the 
old Italian masters, though they are rich in 
ancient and moderna Germau paintings, 
which are here reproduced in the best 
manner of the best Austrian engravers. 
They are slightly stiff and formal, as is the 
case with most German art, but are therein, 
perhaps, ouly the more faithful to the origi- 
nals. For any one who bas whiled away a 
fortnight in the Belvidere and the Ester- 
hazy cullections, or loitered and lingered 
eutranced among the glorious old robber- 
castles of the Danube, on their rocky cliffs, 
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these publications must possess a rare 
charm and value. They will recall,as he 
turns their leaves, some of the many impos- 
ing landscapes, and some of the many 
lovely forms, which have made a tour 
through southern Germany the most de- 
lightful of European experiences. 

—The late Bishop .Wainwright was a 
man universally beloved; a faithful pas- 
tor, and a good citizen. A permanent me- 
morial of his life and teachings is just pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., containing 
thirty-four of hissermons, and a sketch of his 
life, by Bishop Doanz, of New-Jersey, with 
Dr. Higbee’s address at the funeral. The 
memoir comprises the facts of his life, but 
it is injured by affectations and puerili- 
ties. The sermons are plain expositions of 
texts and doctrines. They are not elo- 
quent nor brilliant, but they have that 
calm good sense which was the main- 
spring of the Bishop’s character and life, 
He was a man whose memory will be long 
cherished ; for he was,in many ways, a rep- 
resentative minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

—-It is somewhat curious that there 
should be no biography, in French, of a 
person who has occupied so conspicuous a 
figure in French history as the Prince de 
Talleyrand ; but what French literature 
wants our own now supplies. Mr. McHare, 
of this state, bas just put forth a memoir 
of the celebrated diplomat and wit. His 
materials have been carefully collected, 
from the most authentic English and 
French sources, and he bas made out of 
them a readable volume. One reason, we 
suppose, why no one has before undertaken 
a life of this famous man, is, that he has 
promised his own recollections of his life, 
which are known to be in manuscript, and 
will be published after the time indicated 
in his will shall have passed. Meanwhile, 
there is no barm in endeavoring to gratify 
curiosity from other and less genuine re- 
cords. Talleyrand was not an exalted 
character, nor a good man; on the contra- 
ry, he was a dissolute rake, an unprinci- 
pled politician; and it would seem, for 
these reasons, that the less that was suid 
about him the better for the world. But 
he was so intimately connected with the 
history of his times—those times being the 
most eventful that Europe had ever seen 
—from the outbreak of the revolution to 
the middle of Louis Philippe’s reign, that 
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much as we may despise his personal char- 
acter, he is yet an indispensable figure of 
modern history. As a type, too, of a 
species of public man, the thoroughly 
accomplished and skillful intriguer, he is 
not unworthy of study. For many years, 
the diplomatist has been an essential part 
of the machinery of government ; a secret 
part, heretofore, and therefore, perhaps, 
the more effective. Talleyrand was a mo. 
del in this kind, No man, who ever ap- 
peared upon the scene, was more entirely 
framed by nature and by habit for that 
peculiar life of dissimulation, cunning, and 
capacity, which the modern intercourse of 
monarchical states has made necessary. 
His varied ability and skill, the rapidity 
of his discernment, his profound knowledge 
of society and men, his inimitable charms 
of manner and conversation, and his im- 
movable as well as impenetrable reserve, 
were the qualities which enabled him to 
impress himself upon others, to win their 
confidence, and to retain, at the same time, 
his own purposesand plans. Living under 
all the governments which followed each 
other in such quick succession in France, 
and which were so diametrically opposed 
to each other, he yet managed to be em- 
ployed by each ; and alternately hated and 
favored by each, it happened that whether 
the Revolution, the Empire, or the Restora- 
tion was in the ascendant, this subtle poli- 
tician was nearly always “ at the top of the 
heap.” His course, consequently, awakens 
no respect. nor even admiration, though we 
follow it with wonder. He possessed neither 
courage, originality, nor enthusiasm ; he 
never evinced the slightest love of any- 
thing noble or even virtuous ; he was de- 
voted to nothing but his own advance- 
ment and his own pleasure; but he was 
prodigiously adroit, extremely sociable, 
a marked wit in a nation of wits, charita- 
ble in his deeds, if not in his speech, a 
princely entertainer, and among the most 
brilliant talkers of a time which number- 
ed Burke, Fox, Madame de Stael and Ma- 
dame Recamier among its conversa- 
tionists. 

Such a man, living in such an age, is an 
admirable subject for biography. We can- 
not say that Mr. McHarg has made the 
most of his opportunity, and yet his book 
is an agreeable one, containing a good 
deal of information, some lively anecdote, 
and considerable sketching of character. 
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If his book has no other effect, it may keep 
our appetite sharp against the expected 
autobiography of the wily bishop, for 
which we shall only have to wait til]— 
1868! 

—The Memoir of Harriet Preble, by Pro- 
fessor R. H. Les, is an agreeable record of 
the life of a niece of Commodore Preble, 
well known in our naval annals, who at an 
early age was removed to France, where 
she spent a greater part of her early days, 
She afterwards moved to the United States, 
to the neighborhood of Pittsburg, where 
she became the ornament and delight of a 
large circle of acquaintances. She wasre- 
markable for her varied attainments, her 
grace of manner, and her decided religions 
character. Among the distinguished per- 
sonages with whom we are brought in con- 
tact by this memoir, are Madame Cam- 
pan, at whose school she was with the sis- 
ters of Napoleon, Lafayette, Mr. Ticknor, 
Prescott, and Washington Irving. With 
these she had more or less acquaintance, 
but the greatest interest of the narrative is 
derived from the account it gives of the 
progress of her own mind, which was sin- 
gularly powerful, and of the growth of her 
religious convictions. ® 

—We have a sketch from the German of 
Hottinger of the Life and Times of the great 
Swiss reformer, Zwingli. The translator, 
Professor Porter, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Pa., has executed his part 
of the task with a skill worthy of the able 
original. Hottinger’s work, originally 
published at Zurich, in 1842, was imme- 
diately recognized as the best extant on the 
subject. It was derived mainly from origi- 
nal sources, existing in the various Swiss 
archives, and gave a more complete and re- 
liable account of the great contemporary 
and co-worker of Luther than any litera- 
ture had yet furnished. This service was 
a desirable one in itself ; for the poor pas- 
tor of Zurich, somewhat overshadowed by 
the superior fame of Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and others, and misrepresented 
more than they, by his friends as well as 
his enemies, bad never attained all the re- 
putation which he deserved. He was, of 
course, in some respects, a lesser light 
than Luther, and yet, in other respects, 
we have long thought that he was greatly 
in advance of the eminent German. He saw, 
what Luther either did not see, or knowing- 
ly avoided to see, the necessity of a polit- 
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ical as well as religious reformation in 
the sixteenth century ; and we are of the 
belief that, in seeing this, he also saw the 
rock on which the Lutheran Reformation 
was destined for so many years to hang in 
suspense, liable to wreck at almost any 
moment. Hottinger, however, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and conceives that the 
political action of Zwingli was not judi- 
cious; but he does ample justice to the 
disinterested character of the reformer, 
and to his imperishable influence among 
hiscountrymen, There are too many ob- 
servations, of a general kind, mingled 
with the narrative, to answer the demands 
of a genuine artistic biography, but, other- 
wise, the work is one of absorbing interest. 
Tarning from the Life of Talleyrand, 
which we had just read,to that of the 
humble, fearless, and noble-minded sol- 
dier-priest of Switzerland, one seems to 
pass out of the hot and brilliant, but sti- 
fing, atmosphere of a saloon into the free 
and bracing air and pure blue skies of the 
mountains. 

—Life in the Itineracy is the recollec- 
tion, by a Methodist minister, of his experi- 
ences in the circuit and station. Beginning 
with his “call to the ministry,” it carries 
uspleasantly through the many vicissitudes 
of a somewhat rambling life—as that of the 
Methodist clergyman isapt to be. Sewing- 
circles, revivals, conferences, etc., are de- 
scribed with much animation, and the char- 
acters of leading men and women in the 
Methodist circles are well delineated. We 
infer from this work that itineracy is not 
favorable to the pastoral efficiency—placing 
many needless hardships on the preacher, 
and leaving him in his old age without 
adequate support. There are many ad- 
nirable remarks in the work on the pecu- 
liar relations of pastors to people. 

— A second series of Mr. Parson’s Es- 
says has appeared, after an interval of ten 
years since the publication of the first. 
Like the first, it is a serious and careful, 
yet unpretending, presentation of the reli- 
gious views of the disciples of Sweden- 
borg. Most of the writers who under- 
take to expound the great seer, satisfy 
themselves with a mere repetition of his 
phraseology, but Mr. Parsons has evident- 
ly thought for himself, and presents the 
general doctrines of the system in a man- 
ner of his own. He presents them, too, in 
sucha pleasing aspect that the most in- 
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different reader cannot fail to be impressee 
by their logical coherence and beautiful 
simplicity. Divested of some of those 
peculiar “relations,” which by many are 
regarded as the results of hallucination, 
and contemplated simply as a scheme of 
practical religious doctrines, they can 
hardly offend any mind which is sincerely 
seeking a knowledge of the truth in re- 
gard to the duties of life. Mr. Parsons 
writes with ease and grace, and commends 
his opinions by the gentleness of spirit in 
which they are urged. 

—Knights and their Days is the charac- 
teristic and punning title under which Dr. 
Doran has strung together a series of ram- 
bling essays, or rather of historical anec- 
dotes, relating to the men and manners of 
the chivalric times. After a brief frag- 
mentary prologue, in which he attempts to 
state what chivalry was, he picks out of 
various histories the most singular facts, 
tending to exhibit the spirit of the knight- 
ly institution. He shows us the page in 
the process of training, the knight as he 
was at home, the chevalier in love, the 
knights “who grew tired of it.” female 
knights—particularly Jeanne d’Arc—the 
champions of Christendom, and stage 
knights, royal knights, and sham knights. 
Like all his previous volumes, this one is 
very entertaining, full of curious informa- 
tion and scraps of history, vivacious in 
tone, and which may serve to while away 
an idle hour, as well asany book of the sort. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
Dr. Doran is not over-scrupulous as to the 
sources of his knowledge, and never spoils 
a good story, in the telling of it, for any 
want of accuracy in its details. He is a 
chatty, sociable, pleasant companion, auch 
as one likes to meet at the dinner-table ; 
but who, as an instructor, needs a little 
watching now and then. For a dull day, 
or a railroad car, he is not to be sur- 
passed. 

—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
continue the publication of the English 
essayists, of which we have last received 
the World and the Adventurer, each in 
three volumes. The World was projected 
by Mr. Edward Moore, and the first num- 
ber was published in January, 1753. 
Chalmers’s preface explains its general in- 
tention. “The authors of the World af- 
fected to consider the follies of their day 
as beneath their serious notice, and, there- 
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fore, tried what good might be done by 
turning them into ridicule, under the mask 
of defense or apology, and thus ingenious- 
ly demonstrated that every defense, of 
what is in itself absurd and wrong, must 
either partake of the ridiculous, or be in- 
tolerable and repugnant to common sense 
and reason.’’ The Adventurer was com- 
menced soon after Dr. Johnson’s Rambler 
was discontinued, and the great Doctor 
himself wrote for it. It was first issued 
in November, 1752, and Dr. John Hawkes- 
worth was the chief contributor, he hav- 
ing written seventy of the one hundred 
and forty papers. Dr. Warton was also a 
frequent writer. Both the Adventurer and 
the World have less general reputation 
than the Spectator and Tattler—nor do 
they deserve so much. The idea was ex- 
hausted. In the hands of Addison, such a 
paper was wisdom with wings; in those 
of Steele, it was the wit and courtesy of a 
gentleman ; in Dr. Jobnson’s grasp, it set- 
tled into a sermon ; in the later series it 
was a happy reminiscence. But we must 
all have all of them, and Little, Brown & 
Co. allow us to have them at the most 
moderate cost, consistent with a proper 
style and their own dignity. 

—Luong’s Classical Atlas (Blanchard & 
Lee, Philadelphia) is a reprint of a copi- 
ous and convenient series of maps, accom- 
panied with a good sketch of ancient geo- 
graphy by the American editor. It isan 
admirable and invaluable hand-book. and 
the maps are drawn with great accuracy 
and beauty. 

— We do not think that Mr. De Courcy’s 
work, Zhe Catholic Church in the United 
States, recently translated and edited by 
Mr. Shea, of this city, is a work at all equal 
to its subject. Mr. De Courcy is a French 
merchant, who resided for some time in 
this country, but not long enough to ac- 
quire a really intelligent perception of its 
peculiar genius or character. The infor- 
mation which he gives is interesting so far 
as it goes, but it is neither complete nor 
always precise ; and what there is useful 
in it, is often vitiated by a narrow and 
contemptuous tone, which cannot com- 
mend his narrative to impartial minds. A 
writer, who can describe the public schools 
of this country as “a detestable system,” 
exhibits a great deal more of bigotry than 
of the love of truth. Nor does he do jus- 
tice to all the eminent prelates and mis- 
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sionaries of his own church, especially to 
those who were not born in France. Mr, 
Shea’s additions help the volume, though 
his translation is sometimes loose and care- 
less. A much better book might easily be 
made, and ought to be made, on the same 
topic. : 

—A new edition of .4 Sketch of the Laws 
relating to Slavery in the several States of 
the United States of America, by Grorcg 
M. Stroup, has been published by Henry 
Longstreth, Philadelphia. It is an invalu- 
able work to every one who would know 
precisely the legal condition of the slave— 
being derived from the statutes of the slave 
states and the reported decisions of their 
courts, It was first published in 1827, and 
has been for many years out of print. It 
shows all the curious details, with respect 
to food, and times of labor, and conditions 
of emancipation, which cannot be found 
elsewhere. The author is not, technically, 
an abolitionist, and his work has the tone 
and accuracy of a law-book. 

— Professor Draper, of the New York 
University, has condensed the substance 
of his many lectures on Human Physiology 
into a single volume, which forms a very 
thorough text-book of the whole subject. 
He divides the science into statistical and 
dynamical physiology, and, in the treat- 
ment of both, professes to adhere to the 
methods of positive philosophy. There 
are but two classes of facts, he says, which 
can be admitted into the discussion re- 
specting man—those furnished by his 
structure and functions, and those which 
may be gathered from his historical career. 
Of course he discards all metaphysical 
conceptions, which he classes under the 
head of mysticism, and endeavors to con- 
vert the science from a speculative into 
natural science. The old doctrines of ir 
ritability, plastic power, vital force, ete., 
he speaks of as non-entities. Yet he is 
far from denying those transcendent 
truths, such as the immortality of the 
soul, and the existence and attributes of 
God, to which positive science is generally 
reputed to be inimical. He thinks that he 
discovers new evidences of them in the re 
sults of rigid physiological investigation. 
He is certainly careful throughout bis 
discussions to direct attention to the moral 
issues involved in them. We cannot say, 
however, that Professor Draper wholly e 
capes the tendency to materialism, with 
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which natural science is frequently 
charged. He seems to us to ascribe so 
powerful an influence over man to mere 
material circumstances, as to leave little 
room for the influence of man over cir- 
cumstances. He does not mean this, be- 
cause he repeatedly asserts the self-con- 
sciousness and spirituality of the soul. 
But when he proceeds to account for the 
difference in the human races, on the 
ground of modifications by external agents 
alone, he virtually yields the doctrine that 
man isa primitive force—a force which mo- 
difies its medium, as well as a physical be- 
ing which is modified by it. He objects 
to the term * vital force,’’ as a vague met- 
aphysical word, which has no meaning, 
but is there nothing in existeace above or 
beyond nature? If there is, then to that 
extent there is something metaphysical. 
We have no doubt that a multitude of fan- 
ciful theories have been introduced into 
physiology by the application of indistinct 
metaphysics to the science ; and Professor 
Draper deserves great credit for the solid 
sense and fearless independence with 
which he has sought to drive them away ; 
but we trust that he does not forget that 
man’s life is not from without but from 
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within. It is easy to characterize the pro- 
founder doctrines of spiritual existence as 
mysticism ; but so long as religion and re- 
velation are accepted among men this 
alleged mysticism will continue to exist. 
Nature is, doubtless, a great fact—nature, 
with its countless beautiful ministries— 
ever worthy of the deepest and most re- 
verential study ; but God is a greater fact, 
reflected dimly by it, yet never compre- 
hended in nature. Let us add, that, in the 
strictly scientific part of his. exposition, 
the style of our author is clear, forcible, 
direct and animated. He leaves noone in 
doubt, anywhere, as to his meaning, and 
his long habit of expounding the difficult 
or minute branches of his science to the 
young, bas enabled him to acquire the art 
of compression without losing his perspic- 
uity. We know of few books which fur- 
nish more solid instruction in a briefer 
compass; and, though he sometimes falls 
into incidental errors (as where he speaks 
of “ Charles VII. mystifying his people by 
the imposture of Joan of Arc,” which 
misrepresents the fact and miscalls a 
name), his learning is usually varied and 
accurate, while his conclusions are re- 
markable for their originality. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT MATTERS. 


We have done with our dram-drinking. 
That fashion is gone out, and a certain 
sober blankuess has settled down upon the 
progress of things—as before. We speak 
here in metaphor, as Haydon, the painter, 
did, when he said that reading the history 
of Napoleon was a kind of mental dram- 
drinking. This is true; and, indeed, we 
have latterly had that warlike biography 
served up to usin a series of undeniable 
cocktails, tickling the general palate. In 
the same sense, the late wild business of 
the European war, with its intelligences 
and excitements, gave us all the alcoholic 
Sensations, more or less, as long as it lasted. 
But these, as we have said, are gone, and 
the world is falling into the old curricu- 
lum, showing that progress, whatever it is, 
seems rather indifferent to our nobler as- 
pirations and schemes, as yet, and will try 
io work along without them. The world 
won’t be hurried, thinking, probably, it 
has time enough before it—though, of 

.egurse, we, brief candles, cannot think so, 


in our own case. In Europe, all the hopes 
of the “ better estate,” growing out of the 
war, have subsided or gone to sleep, and 
the governors are everywhere fixing them- 
selves, and taking all precautions against 
the common enemy—that is, the peoples ; 
and these are so repressed and watched, 
that hardly a gleam of liberty is visible on 
that continent, except in Switzerland. The 
sovereigns are shaking hands all round, 
after that severe military exercise of the 
Crimea. Louis Napoleon, more of a de- 
fender of the faith than Victoria, protects 
the pope, and engages to keep Spain in or- 
der, while England interferes to prevent 
any sparks of mischief from rising out of 
the Neapolitan imbroglio—both sympathize 
with Austria, the jailor of Northera Italy, 
and all salute fraternally the queller of 
Poland, as he assumes the crown of all the 
Russias, with the full military magnificence 
of his barbaric empire. In England, the 
late addition of a hundred millions to the 
debt is only an additional security against 
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revolution—a thing hopeless in that nar- 
row, industrial island; though, for the 
same reasons, slow reforms seem inevitable 
there. A national reformatory union has 
been established, with Lord Brougham— 
the old schoolmaster again abroad—as its 
president. It is thought the growth of 
crime among the suffering millions will be 
checked by an increase of reading and 
writing among them. There has been sit- 
ting in Brussels a benevolent congress of 
delegates from the chief nations of Europe, 
for the purpose of setting on foot a better 
system of lodging and living among the 
poor of that continent. Ventilation and 
sewerage form their grand panacea; and 
all the rulers will certainly patronize it. 
France underlies one vast system of cen- 
tralization, kept down and kept silent by 
the wariest despot of the age—one who, 
rejecting the old formulas of tyranny, de- 
sires to make the people themselves the 
willing agents of his policy. Flattering 
them, he borrows their money, and binds 
them to him by the considerations of com- 
merce and industry. At this moment, a 
plan isin agitation which must have had 
its suggestion in some government bureau 


—a plan which, falling in with the French 
taste of systematizing, seems to count up- 
on a very abject condition of the general 


mind. It is proposed, and repeatedly ad- 
vocated by M. de Girardin, in the Presse, 
and means that the government shall be- 
come the assurance office of the nation. 
Seeing that taxes must be paid, it is pro- 
posed to gild the pill, and insure the pay- 
ers against losses by storm, fire, and flood. 
This has an attractive look ; but its pater- 
nal character would only make it one of 
the most hopeless shapes of despotism. 
The next step would be, to make the gov- 
ernment the general baker, or the general 
farmer of the soil—the imbecile people be- 
ing spoon-fed in brigades and phalanges. 
Those French plans, we repeat, show the 
unhappy condition of the nation, where 
system is everything and the people no- 
thing at all. 

—‘* May God put a hat upon you!” is 
usually the wicked prayer against his 
enemy, of the genuine oriental and man 
of the turban, who looks on the western 
funnel and all its bearers with a sentiment 
of angry dislike. Some one must have 
flang this imprecation at Abdul Medjid, 
and made it stick ; for he has got to the 
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fez, and the felt does not seem so very far 
off, at present. The Allies have left their 
inscriptioc—Ichabod—on the gate of the 
Golden Horn. Islamism has been obliged 
to tolerate all heresies ; the Principalities 
in reality belong to the Turk no longer; 
the Black Sea is open to all the world, and 
the Bosphorus is a common thoroughfare, 
Walter Savage Landor, in the latest of his 
“Tmaginary Conversations,” makes Tal- 
leyrand say that Constantinople is now 
nothing but a suburb of Marseilles. The 
European influences are surrounding that 
old Asiatic monarchy—encroaching on it 
like a riging tide. An English coal com- 
pany is about settling down to work a 
mine near Beicos bay ; and General Ches- 
ney, with Sir John McNeil, and their engi- 
neers, have demanded from the Sultan a 
firman, to make the surveys necessary for 
the formation of a railway line, from the 
coast of the Mediterranean to the Euphra- 
tes—the company being already formed. 
This route will, of course, touch the Indus 
in time, and help England to maintain the 
political slavery .of the East. 

—Intelligence from Central America is 
interesting. General Walker, at the head 
of 1,500 Americans, keeps Nicaragua. He 
holds regular levees and atiends balls. 
The Hon. Mr. Soulé has been to visit him, 
and has purchased a large estate in the re- 
public. Foreign aid does not come to Ri- 
vas, and his cause is ague-struck in Leon. 
But the success of the northern inroad bas 
troubled the Latin races of that part of the 
world, and a confederacy of the Spanish 
American governments is counseled as 
the only means of stopping the evil. At 
a banquet given in Bogota, capital of New 
Granada, to the minister of Ecuador, 
Arosemena, of the New Granadian ministry, 
spoke strongly in favor of it. But Sefior 
Toro followed, and said it was an impossi- 
bility, unless all the republics became 
truly democratic, getting rid of all the 
military and ecclesiastical influences and 
bigotries of old Spain. In truth, the con- 
federacy is impossible, and Walker is prob- 
ably safe enough. 

—The Panama railway is likely to bring 
us and the New Granadian government in- 
to collision. The vice-governor of the 
Panama province has, in his message to 
the legislature, set forth the differences 
with our people. The black races of the 
Isthmus are very turbulent and threaten 
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mischief. They broke out in September 
to oppose the election of Calvo to the 
governorship, and the quiet people, grow- 
ing frightened, called on the United States 
war-vessels, Independence and St. Mary, for 
succor. About 450 marines were accord- 
ingly sent in boats to the shore, but were 
not sammoned to act. It is thought some 
angry controversy will grow out of the 
transit business, and it is not improbable 
that our government will take armed pos- 
session of the thoroughfare. 

—Mr. Sydney Dobell, the young English 
poet, conscious of the gigantic, remote, in- 
human character of “Balder,’’ wished to 
show that he could, also, do something 
coming home to the feelings of common 
men, and accordingly wrote his poems of 
“England in War-time.” Like Mrs. Chick, 
he has made an effort. His pieces—all 
of them relating, in some way, to the busi- 
ness of the war—are very resolutely lyric- 
al, the longs and shorts running in avery 
free-and-easy style, and some of his verses 
are excellent. But an air of crude impulse 
is over all—an air of effort, as we have 
said. With genuine poetic taste, he wishes 
to reproduce something like those musical 
formulas that give a charm to the songs of 
our ancestors ; and in onesong he takes the 
wind as a theme, and goes on in this way, 


“O, the wold, O, the wold, 
O, the wold, O, the wold,” 


in a wonderfully continuous and woldy 
manner—reminding us of an old Eskimo 
chorus we read somewhere— 


“ O, the wolves run, 
See the wolves run, 
The wolves run, the wolves run!” 
—just the sort of thing, in fact, to make a 
wolf, with any kind of ear, run as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Mr. Dobell 
wishes, apparently, to versify the sound of 
the wind, and so makes a howling sort of 
onamatopeia. But he is not felicitous. 
Again, he has a lyric, with returns, to a 
peeled ash-tree, investing the gnarled old 
thing with a grotesque species of individ- 
uality. Then there is an old woman, going 
along the road, and singing a song to the 
clatter of her cart-wheels—something like 
Blackmore, over his epic, according to the 
poet. But her song is not without power, 
and one verse of it will make you flush. 
The rumbling of the wheels, however, is 
out of all rule of sentiment or poetry. 
Another piece of gaucherie is the old mo- 
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ther asking in helpless iteration after her 
boy, and not listening to the sailor’s re- 
plies. This is not nature, either. The 
lyric in which a child asks its mother for 
the dead father, is good and touching. 
But, on the whole, there is too much agon- 
ism and psychology in the inspiration of 
these poems. No doubt, they show power 
and spirit, and if Mr. Dobell have the heart 
as well as the head of a poet, he will, 
when he ripens, write something worthy 
of all acceptation. 

—tThe spies of Louis Napoleon have an- 
nounced, or denounced, another conspiracy 
against his life. It is reported that the 
conspirators were to kill him as he jour- 
neyed from the baths of Biarritz. About 
thirty of them have been arrested, and 
their houses searched, but nothing has been 
found to criminate them. The police, 
however, say they belong to the Marianne 
society, and have said and done enough to 
deserve Cayenne. This is, very likely, a 
piece of business mainly got up by the po- 
lice themselves, who are ever on the 
watch to weed out and send away every 
dangerous person in France. There is no 
conspiracy of half a dozen in which they 
have not a man, and this tends to baffle the 
attempts against the emperor. Conspira- 
cies are generally failures. One resolute 
fanatic does more of himself in such cases 
than a thousand in deliberation; and 
without such a man, the Marianne is not 
likely to succeed soon in its object. 

—We have always justly prided our- 
selves on the clearness of our city atmos- 
pheres, compared with those of Britain and 
those of other parts of Europe—the_ re- 
sult, in part, of our anthracite and wood fuel. 
In thisrespect we are likely to see a change, 
for the bituminous coal, which can be had 
here in greater plenty than the other, will 
shortly be used in our houses and factories, 
dulling the atmosphere and toning the 
marbles of our public buildings and store- 
fronts. We shall yet, however, hardly need 
a law similar to that recently passed in 
England, compelling the furnace owners 
to consume their own smoke. This law 
was greatly needed, especially in London, 
where the architecture was sadly smirched, 
and it is stringently enforced. They are 
adopting an apparatus by which tke hy- 
dro-carbon is turned into heat—ex fumo 
dare lucem. The time may come when 
the humblest house will have its smoke- 
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consumer, as a matter of ecomomy. Much 

of the poetry of the cottage will then be 

lost, and no one can sing : 

**T know by the smoke that so gracefully curls 
Above the green elms, that a cottage is near.” 

In that day, another poetical feature of 
the rural scene will have departed—there 
will be no more milk-maids. They are 
getting up a kind of machine for the moo- 
leys, which is to empty the udder beauti- 
fully, while Mima is running over her les- 
son at the piano. 

—Professor Aytoun, in his recent poem 
of Bothwell, has shown an ignorance of 
Scottish history which does not look very 
becoming in a Scotchman. He has made 
a sentimental hero of the Earl of Bothwell, 
at the same time pleading his own close 
adherence to the reality. Bothwell wasa 
blockish border chief—a brutal fellow, 
with no more fine feeling or poetry in him 
than his horse or the butt of his lance. It 
must not be argued, that a poet can modi- 
fy historical characters as he pleases. He 
is obliged to respect the tradition or the 
history. He should not show Richard 
Ceeur de Lion timid, nor Louis XI. chival- 
rous. Scott had the true sense of this. 
The artistic principle is opposed to such 
heresies, seeing that its best effects must 
come from the general preconception of 
the subject under treatment ; and, there- 
fore, it is, that we cannot accept the pic- 
ture of Bothwell delivering himself with 
sentimental effusion. The professor should 
have remembered how Scott showed us 
William of Deloraine, own brother to 
Francis Hepburn. Something in the style 
of Macpherson’s Rant would be the pro- 
perest for Bothwell. 

“ Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntonly gaed he; ’ 
He played a spring and danced it round, 
Beneath the gallows tree!” 

Bothwell, in all probability, died in 
delirium tremens, from agua vite—the only 
enjoyment such a man could have in the 
confinement to which the Protestant lords 
of Scotland and Queen Elizabeth had con- 
signed him. But, if the Professor wanted 
a truly poetic soul, a noble and fiery spirit, 
in connection with Mary Stuart’s romantic 
fate, why did he not take the right man— 
the nephew of Bayard, the poet, the gallant 
Chastelar? A true poet would have chosen 
Chastelar, who really loved Mary. Both- 
well never loved her nor anybody else. 
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—In London, the architectural teach. 
ings of Ruskin seem to have made an im- 
pression on the builders ; for many of them 
are adopting the comfortable-looking style 
of porticos to the dwelling-houses, But 
the municipal officers, whose duty it is to 
regulate the streets, are opposed to it, and 
have decided that porticos should not be 
built along the line of Grosvenor street, 
Nothing can well be more ungraceful than 
the bare line of street-houses generally ; 
and wherever practicable (out of the region 
of the business streets), the fashion of 
porches breaks the monotony, and gives 
the eye a sense of ornament. 

—wWe perceive, from a late European 
paper, that the immortal act of Arnold of 
Winkelreid, at the battle of Sempach, is to 
be commemorated in sculpture, by order of 
the federal government of Switzerland. 
The idea is to be represented at Lucerne, 
by a mass of rock sculpture, showing a 
peasant lying prostrate, transfixed by many 
darts, and another rushing armed in ad- 
vance. Arnold’s effort is consistent with 
the rough impetuosity of the Swiss, as his 
tory shows it forth ; and in this, has an 
advantage over the act of Tell, which be. 
longs to the legend of more countries than 
one, and is, in fact, a fable. The man who 
speaks of Arnold’s act, was in the battle 
of Sempach, and wrote a ballad on it. 

‘It was the Archduke Leopold, 
So lordly would he ride ; 
But he came against the Switzer churls, 
And they slew him in his pride.” 

—A strong spirit of stock-gambling ac- 
companies, very naturally, the- violent ef: 
forts of the government of Louis Napoleon 
to set the machinery of trade and industry 
going in France, at any rate; and the 
temptations to fraud are encouraged by 
the confusions and desperate resources ct 
tending a want of success. The other day, 
a chief superintendent, and a couple of the 
cashiers of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., of France, absconded with cash and 
scrip to the amount of three millions of 
francs. One of them (M. Guerin) was ar- 
rested in London, and two Grelets and M. 
Parot were arrested in New York. The 
latter threatened to involve many of the 
company folk who stayed at home, in 
something as bad as their own robbery of 
running away. 

—In a late number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is an article on the subject 
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of Nicaragua and General Walker, by Al- 
fred Assolant. written, of course, in a spirit 
of no great sympathy with our progress in 
Central America. In order, no doubt, to 
express his own feelings with more free- 
dom, the writer introduces a Spaniard, 
sneering at the character of the English- 
speaking people, saying, Washington was 
an egotist and a middling kind of man, 
Gen. Jackson a brutal trooper, etc. He 
contends we are chiefly distinguished for 
cant, hypocrisy, and money-grubbing, and 
ends by saying the world is crucified be- 
tween two thieves, the Briton and the 
Yankee--a violent and not very happy 
sort of metaphor. The article, on the whole, 
is severe; but we can recover our com- 
placency in a laugh at Mr. Alfred’s as- 
tronomy. He says the progress of con- 
quest seems to go with the movement of 
the earth—from East to West! The school- 
master is abroad, they say: he should be 
at home to M. Assolant, as soon as pos- 
sible. 

—Mr. Stroupe’s History of England, 
lately published, has once more agitated one 
of those historical questions which literary 
men are in the habit of discussing from 
time to time—the guilt or innocence of 
Anne Boleyn. He leans to the belief that 
she was a guilty creature—naturally 
enough, secing be makes a kind of hero of 
Henry VIII. But it is a criticism of De 
Quincy which induces us to notice the 
matter. The opium-eater has written an 
article, in his own style of minute disqui- 
sition, to show she was a Messalina. He 
says, the king’s first dislike to her was 
certainly caused by her imbecile manners, 
which are indicated by her foolish habit of 
laughing. De Quincy has a keen talent 
for this kind of criticism, but we think he 
is mistaken here. He quotes some in- 
stances in which she is represented laugh- 
ing very much out of place, and appa- 
rently absurdly. But he does not know 
the meaning of the word laugh. About 
three hundred years ago, it meant smile, 
as many instances could show. James V. 
of Scotland, in his last moments, recog- 
nizes his friends with “ ane little laugh- 
ter,” and so dies. John Knox says that 
Queen Mary, at her council board, gave 
“ane gouf laughter’? when she saw him 
come in. The gouf means cachinnation, to 
distinguish it from merely smiling. Anne 
Boleyn, talking of the smallness of her 
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neck to the governor of the Tower, before 
her execution, said she had but a little 
neck and laughed, that is, smiled sadly, and 
with a natural effort toseem calm. Chau- 
cer talks of the Orient laughing, and the 
rest of the poets use the word in the sense 
of smiling. This part of De Quincy’s 
argument does not hold water; the imbe- 
cility is not proven. We do not think she 
was so bad as he says, distrusting every 
record made under the eye of the Tudor 
tyrant, for the purpose of justifying his 
ferocious actions and passions. It was an 
age of grossness, and, no doubt, Anne, a 
woman of tie most fascinating spirit and 
gayety, permitted or encountered a great 
many freedoms on the part of her ad- 
mirers. But guilty or not guilty, history 
will not receive the evidence against her. 
—In some of our journals we have 
seen suggested a monument to Edgar A. 
Poe. No doubt, it is good to remember 
distinguished men ; but crowds of the best 
men of the world have never had monu- 
ments, save the printed record, and we 
think this sufficient in the vast majority 
of cases, Indeed, types are better memo- 
rials than the monuments or tombs, and, 
save as a matter of municipal ornament in 
the line of art (which, we admit, is a high 
consideration), we do not see that these 
last have many good arguments to recom- 
mend them. And this seems to be the 
general impression. The slowest work in 
the world is, not church work, but monu- 
ment work—as everybody knows—as if 
people felt the superfluity of it. Claude 
Frollo, in Victor Hugo’s Wotre Dame, holds 
a book in his hand, and says “ this will 
destroy that’-—meaning that the stone 
symbols are feebler than book meanings. 
In something of the same way, we think, 
the memorials of men are best kept in 
books. For the rest, the worthiest of be- 
ing monumented are men identified with 
great and good opinions, and a course of 
conduct held in honor by the world. Here 
intellect should never be glorified instone . 
or bronze. It is an involuntary thing, 
and, besides, it makes its own best monu- 
ment. A statue of Sir Isaac Newton would 
be the coldest in the world. If we must 
memorialize in the public places, it should 
be bold acts, lofty thoughts, generous will, 
and those sentiments that tend to make 
men better than they were, especially 
when belonging to those who cannot make 
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their own record with the pen. Mr. Poe 

was a fine intellect unhappily warped by 

circumstances ; but there is nothing in his 

literature which calls for a genial admira- 

tion. His writings are his monument ; 

they will keep his name as long as Frank- 

lin’s—a sufficient honor for him or any 

man. . 

—The subject of house-ventilation is 
beginning to excite much attention in Eng- 
land, and ought to excite it everywhere. 
In the London Builder, non-ventilation is 
justly called one of the barbarisms of the 
age, and it is suggested that all architects 
should be obliged to make vents for bad 
air in all the rooms they build, as well as 
for smoke. In this country we have 
stronger motives than the English for de- 
manding the improvement, seeing that, in 
the generality of our rooms, we have a lit- 
tle hole in the wall, very often near the 
floor, as the only vent, whereas the open 
grates of the old country make a far purer 
atmosphere. Then the windows open 
mostly from the lower part, cutting us to 
the midriff with drafts, and leaving our 
heads in the warm and putrid air. These 
barbarisms are repeatedly spoken of and 
must still be denounced in the hope that 
the reform will come in time. In the mat- 
ter of bed-rooms, we believe sleep, that 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care, de- 
stroys more of the species than the peril- 
ous labor of the waking time. 

—In his Course of Literature, Lamar- 
TINE has been trying to justify himself for 
his neglect of revolutionary Italy, when 
he was minister, in 1848. He says he 
meant to send the army of the Alps into 
Italy, and he would have done so but that 
the bloody outbreak of June, 1848, spoiled 
all. Lamartine was not the man for that 
crisis. He had made to himself a bug- 
bear of the first French revolution, and, ' 
fearing too much violence, acted so as to 
paralyze the spirit of the period. He had 
narrow, scrupulous views, such as men 
take in times of quiet, and refused to see 
the great want of Europe—the great need 
of rousing the peoples against the tyrants 
everywhere. He merely desired to see 
France “soon over it,” whatever may 
come of the rest of mankind. He also 
feared the military spirit of a general 
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scuffle, suspecting the litterateurs and law- 
yers could not hold their ground in it; 
and we are strongly convinced he made 
himself Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
order to check any tendency to sing the 
Marseillaise. and march over the Alps and 
Pyrenees in aid of other peoples. He has 
had his reward. His timid, little, prudent 
policy rendered him suspected by the red 
republican party, and the outbreak fol- 
lowed. He did not take the tide in the 
affairs of France, and soon found himself, 
according to the poetical canon, among 
the shoals of fortune, where we now see 
him, in fact, and a great crowd of people, 
we are sorry to say, along with him. But 
he has taught men a lesson; and when 
France next liberates herself, she will, at 
the same time, try to liberate all the rest 
of Europe, as the best security against re- 
action. Wellington said people could not 
wage a little war. Lamartine tried to 
make a little revolution. 

—In some journals we see a specula- 
tion respecting a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. It is known that the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream wash the 
shores of Western Europe, and produce 
the high temperature so favorable to hu- 
man life and vegetation. If, say some, 
this stream were directed to the Panama 
canal, widening it by the force of the cur- 
rent, and, in the end, going mainly 
through, the climate of Western Europe 
would be changed, and the civilization of 
the British isles would perish. Very pos- 
sibly such would be a result ; for climate 
and soil are the predisposing causes of all 
human conditions—in character, philoso- 
phy and power. But the canal is not yet 
built, and, even if it were, the Gulf 
Stream might be in no hurry to go out of 
its old track and take to new courses. 

—Among those events in the wild re- 
gion of Kansas which take us out of our 
civilization, and carry us back to the pio- 
neering and first settlement of nations, we 
must set down a challenge of General 
Lane on behalf of the northern emigrants. 
He calls on a hundred of the Missouri men 
to come out and fight him and ninety-nine 
others, on the fair field, and so decide the 
angry controversy. It would be well if it 
could be so decided. 
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Tues election times penetrate into the 
aspect of the city like a Scotch mist 
through one’s clothes, or like the impalpa- 
ble dust of high winds after a dry spell, 
which neat-handed housewives describe as 
“getting into everything.” Everything 
tastes of them, everything smells of them, 
everything sounds of them ; you can see 
nothing clearly till you have wiped them, 
as it were, from its surface. They are in 
your viands at dinner, and they are strong- 
er than the aroma of your walnuts and 
your wine ; at the theatre they settle upon 
the scene ; at church they blur the specta- 
cles of the preacher ; they are in the very 
tunes the street organs grind; you can 
not see a beautiful picture till you have 
dusted it of them. They render your 
most genial friend impertinent and your 
newspaper a nuisance. You recall the 


story of Dr. Johnson and the two juvenile 
prodigies who would be forever reciting 
“ My name is Norval,”’ one at a time ; you 
wish people would do their political ex- 
citement—torch-light processions, mass 
mectings, stump speeches, and all—all to- 


gether and at once ; “ there would be more 
noise and sooner over.” 

But since this cloud must overcome us 
for a stated season, let us treat it after the 
fashion of cheerful philosophers and turn 
out its silver lining. For instance, we are 
in November, “this dreadful month of 
November,” said Bishop Warburton “ when 
the little wretches hang or drown them- 
selves,and the great ones sell themselves to 
the court or the devil.” If we were of 
London Londoners now, our almanacs 
would warn us “about this time expect 
much felo-de-se,” and we sould have no 
transparencies and pitch torches, no satin 
badges and campaign songsters, no “ Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too” wherewith to ward 
it off. So, incontinently, we should be in- 
terrupting the continuity of our windpipes 
with razors, or constricting our respiratory 
canals with strangulating cords, or tragic- 
uly vaulting over the railings of bridges 
and making, like the alarming Mantalini, 
“dem moist bodies” of ourselves in uncom- 
fortable water. But being New Yorkers, 
we are proof against the suicidal influences 
of the season. We have our principal 
election, which, though itcomes but once 


in four years, so fully inflates the popular 
mind that it never wholly collapses, The 
people which has a quadrennial Presidential 
election, statedly recurring in November, 
can never be prone to self-murder, even if 
it were not entertained with multiplicity 
and variety of railroad and other catastro- 
phes in the interval. Thus, if it despair 
with Fillmore, it can seek sympathy with 
Fremont ; if Fremont be cold, it can throw 
itself on the bosom of Buchanan ; if even 
Buchanan betray it, it can fly to lager 
bier and new platforms. But it will not 
lay murderous hands upon itself; it has 
still its transparencies, its stump speeches, 
its bets and its vote. It may take to it- 
self other conventions, it may change the 
consistency of its shell, it may mitigate or 
intensify the complexion of its republicau- 
ism, it may twist or straighten its whig 
line of beauty and grace, it may put onor 
draw back the slide of its dark lantern ; 
but it will never quite despond ; it will 
rally in the Park, fire off its rockets, and 
live. In this country our November sui- 
cides are confined to the foreign population. 
Every native-born citizen would, if possible, 
survive till the next presidential election. 

But come, sweet reader, like two all-in- 
all-to-each-other lovers let us steal away 
from this political carousal, with its bass 
drums and its banners, to the still bower of 
a picture or a song. Or, shall the Palace of 
Industry and cunning handicraft detain 
us at first with its many-minded machines, 
its curious coal-hods and miraculous man- 
gles, its boudoir bee-hives and drawing- 
room churns, its patent pictures and mu- 
sic, its patent homes and happiness ?—for 
here are hollow clapboard cubes called 
“portable houses,” such jokes and sallies 
of the useful as you may easily carry off 
on your shoulder and go to housekeeping 
with on somebody’s grass plat, with no 
more stock or impiements than your wife 
and asmall dog, a versatile chafing dish 
and a dissolving bedstead. Here are 
sonorous clocks of all work, which tell 
the day of the month, and the degrees of 
the thermometer, and how the wind blows 
—and here are thunder-toned bells, de- 
scended of Great Tom—and here, too, are 
tintinnabulant dainties meet for the toilet- 
table of Titania. 
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But in the wilderness of curious things, 
in wood and ivory and leather and me- 
tals and paper and glass and india-rubber, 
most tempting of all are the prettinesses 
in china, odd bits of Dresden and dainty 
sets of Sévres. Here, for instance, is a 
quaint and naughty story, told in painted 
porcelain, of a very possible episode in 
Dresden fashionable life in 1749. It isa 
scene of consternation in a pleasant party. 
Around a card table are seated a high- 
dutch-fashionable lady, as the fashions went 
in those days, and her brace of cavaliers. 
Up to the moment seized, pretty nothings 
have been passing, with much competition 
in compliments. But suddenly “such a 
coil !’’—discomfiture in the attitude of one 
of the gallants, high triumph in the oth- 
er’s, and a porcelain fie-for-shame in the 
glowing face of the lady—all caused by 
the apparition of arustic young woman 
with a baby, followed by a Meddle-like 
lawyer, with a tell-tale billet-doux in one 
hand and a warrant in the other “ touch- 
ing the private affairs of M. Von Muller” 
—a droll bit of jocosity in china, a hundred 
years old, and precious to fanciers of genu- 
ine old Dresden. 

Then there is one exquisite téte-a-téte set 
in Sévres of a classic pattern, elaborately 
arabesqued ; and another of eight pieces, 
having fine miniatures of the historic la- 
dies who adorned the courts of Louis XIV. 
and XV. Such charming morceaux in 
porcelain are most rare now-a-days, and 
the contemplation of them helped us to 
what we would fain flatter ourselves is an 
original discovery. 

Once upon a time a devoted German al- 
chemist was imprisoned for supposed ne- 
cromantic researches after the philosopher’s 
stone. In prison he pursued his scientific 
experiments with the true German patience, 
ardor and ingenuity. One day, in mak- 
ing some crucibles, he discovered that 
they were changed by the intense heat to 
the appearance and almost the texture of 
that curious and much-coveted porcelain 
with which China and Japan then supplied 
Western Europe, where its manufacture 
was esteemed almost a heathenish mystery. 
His happy accident, boldly and sagaci- 
ously followed up, resulted at last in the 
foundation of the famous porcelain manu- 
facture of Meissen near Dresden, But our 
plucky old savant produced only a plain 
white article, and it is sad that in his anx- 
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iety and toil to attain to the beauty and 
variety of, figures and colors which the Chi- 
nese and Japanese ware displayed even then, 
and which by modern discovery and im- 
provement have since been multiplied and 
combined in such marvelous creations, 
he went mad. His name was Botticher, 
and from Botticher’s madness, allowing for 
an illiterate version, is not far to Poticho- 
mania, that charming invention to keep 
fair and nimble fingers out of mischief, 
whose provoking name has hitherto defied 
the curious to reduce it to its etymologi- 
cal elements. 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Three cheers 
again for that abominable candidate. Let 
us get out of town, let us get out of the 
country altogether. 


“Come thou with me! 

awa 

Ail this most glorious summer in the crowd, 

Amid the dust of cities, and the din, 

While birds were caroling on every spray; 

If, from gray dawn to solemn Night's ap- 
proach, 

Thy soul hath wasted all its better thoughts 

Toiling and panting for a little gold ; 

Drudging amid the very lees of life 

~ this accursed slave that makes, men 
slaves ; 


Come thou with me into the pleasant fields : 

Let Nature breathe on us and make us free |” 
It is but to step into Williams and Ste- 
vens’s, and here we are in an English Farm- 
yard ; for if ever there was a picture to 
be strolled into, as though one turned 
into it through a gate from the road, it is 
this country piece of Herring’s, with its 
comfortable horses and comfortable cows, 
its comfortable pigs and ducks and chick- 
ens, its comfortable pigeons and martins 
and flies (for these last are none the less 
present in the picture because you do not 
see them), and its comfortable farmer and 
most particularly comfortable milk-maid, 
for whose snug, warm presence we are in- 
debted to the thoughtful Faed—an intro- 
duction most proper to a scene wherein a 
brook of milk and honey were nothing as- 
tounding. No less comfortable are the 
atmosphere and the sky, the abundance, 
the completeness, the homeness, the health, 
the thank-God-ness of the picture. If there 
be in any object or suggestion an ever-so- 
slight departure from this universal and 
complete contentment, it is in the unnatu- 
ral cleanliness of the pigs. This is a con- 
dition proper only to early shoathood, ere 
the tender porcine feet have learned to 
stray in ways of rooting pleasantness and 


If thou hast worn 
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paths of puddled peace. We could wish 
for one dirty pig in the company to sug- 
gest some deep poetic meaning in the 
spotlessness of his fellows. Nor—for we 
are nothing if not critical—can we bestow 
our undivided praise on the background, 
which seems to us too much subordinated, 
even slurred. Where the foreground is so 
filled with objects of essentially prevailing 
interest, whence the eye may not easily 
wander to remain, the painter is under no 
necessity of subduing remoter objects to 
an unsatisfactory, and even false, indis- 
tinctness. In the “Farm-yard” the dim- 
ness of the background is greater than 
the distance, nor is there that opaqueness 
in the air which would suffice to explain 
it. On seeing the picture a third or fourth 
time we wish, more than at first, that the 
character of the house in the trees was more 
clearly defined, and that the trees them- 
selves, foliage, branches and trunks, were 
not confounded in that common greenness 
which could only be the effect of a distance 
greater than seems intended here. Still, 
despite this possible cheek to our admira- 
tion, the “‘ Farm-yard” is a most delight- 
ful picture, wherefrom we sniff the country 
air, and catch a country appetite. It is 
full of vitality, health and solacement. 
With felicitous skill the painter has col- 
lected and arranged all that can entertain 
the eye and the imagination, appertaining 
to the country and a country life, and has 
diffused through and over all a sunny radi- 
ance quite enchanting. As Washington Irv- 
ing says of the aspect of an English rural 
landscape, “it is associated in the mind 
with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well. 
established principles, of hoary usage and 
revered custom.” To Mr. Geo. Patterson, 
the successful engraver of the “ English 
Home:tcad.” the task has been set of re- 
producing this charming picture, and we 
may soon expect a beautiful work from his 
hands. 

Let us turn now to another picture 
wherein is an abiding charm for the Eng- 
lish scholar—Mr. James Faed’s plate of 
“Shakspere and His Friends,” after Jobn 
Faed—Shakspere in the club-room of the 
Mermaid Inn, with his literary brothers 
and noble patrons about him. It was, per- 
haps, from Gifford’s account that Mr. Faed 
took the hint for his subject and its treat- 
ment: “About this time (1603) Jonson prob- 
ably began to acquire that turn for con- 
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viviality for which he was afterward noted. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, previous to his un- 
fortunate engagement with the wretched 
Cobham and others, had instituted a meet- 
ing of beaux esprits at “The Mermaid,’’ a 
celebrated tavern in Fleet street. Of this 
club, which combined more talent and 
genius than ever met together before or 
since, our author (Jonson) was a member ; 
and here for many years he regularly re- 
paired, with Shakspere, Beaumont, Fletch- 
er, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, 
and many others whose names, even at this 
distant period, call up a mingled feeling 
of reverence and respect.’? These club 
meetings were not merely convivial. and 
the painter,with a fine discretion, has chosen 
their purely intellectual features—the ur- 
bani and eruditi of their famous company. 
In the centre of the picture the prominent 
figure is Shakspere seated. His right arm 
rests on the table, and his left hand holds 
a closed volume; his forefinger between 
the leaves shows that he has been reading 
from it, probably aloud, and now he turns 
to the rest with something choice of phi- 
losophy or poetry that its pages have af- 
forded, or called up. In various and, we 
may suppose, characteristic attitudes of 
attention, his friends receive his words, 
well nigh divine with wit and wisdom. A 
little behind bim we have rare Ben Jonson, 
brusque, impulsive, honest. On his left 
stands the renowned scholar, poet. wit, 
courtier, soldier, adventurer, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, leaning familiarly on the shoulder 
of Shakspere’s noble friend and generous 
patron, the Earl of Southampton ; Ruleigh’s 
is a most agreeable portrait. Near these 
an especially attractive figure is that of Sir 
Robert Cotton ; with his back toward the 
spectator, as he turns naturally in his seat 
to listen to the speaker, his attitude is 
graceful and striking. A portrait evident- 
ly—not less so than the Shakspere or Ra- 
leigh of the picture—is the figure of Thomas 
Decker, seated apart on the extreme right, 
the characteristic sneer of the cynical dra- 
matist on his somewhat singular face. On 
the opposite side, and standing behind the 
rest, is Joshua Sylvester, the quaint and 
erudite author of “Tobacco Battered and 
Pipes Shattered,” a formal fellow enough 
with his imposing ruff and priggish beard, 
as unlike his vis-a-vis, the nonchalant, de- 
bonair Raleigh, in his character as in his 
clothes. Seated at the centre of the table, 
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with his hat on, a grave man and of ma- 
gisterial demeanor, is “ the wisest, greatest, 
meanest of mankind,” the famous Lord 
Bacon; near by Fletcher, the drama- 
tist, sits leaning on his hand, and Beau- 
mont, his partner, whispers to the young 
and handsome John Selden, distinguished 
from the others by his flowing locks. Be- 
side these, there are Daniel, the poet-lau- 
reate, and Donne, Dean of Saint Paul’s, 
Camden, the historian, and Sackville, Earl 
of Dorset. The distribution of the figures 
is impartial, and the composition of the 
entire picture most happy. A massive cur- 
tain, the texture of which is exquisitely 
reproduced in the engraving, lends its rich 
comfort to the room, and the architecture, 
adornments, and furniture have a certain 
keeping with that Elizabethan company. 
We are promised a sight. ere long, of 
the work which has achieved a more sud- 
den and complete popularity than any 
other British picture for many years—~a 
picture so full of human interest, one that 
so seizes and holds fast the hearts of the 
Britizh people. made keenly sympathetic 
by the horrors and sorrows of a recent war, 
that the crowd weeps before it, even the 
Queen bestowed her tears, and critics turn 
from it with nothing to say. We allude to 
Mr. Noel Paton’s “ Home,” The Return 
from the Crimea. Messrs. Williams & Ste- 
vens have admitted us to a sight of a 
photograph, which, imperfect as it is, still 
affords a touching idea of the intense pathos 
of its simplicity and truth. A tall guards- 
man, torn, dusty, jaded, emaciated, has just 
returned to his cottage home. Evidently 
he entered unawares, for it is the speechless, 
tearless shock of the picture which holds 
us silent and bowed before it. The soldier 
has sunk into a chair before the fire ; his 
wife lies at his feet, her arms about him, 
her head on his breast ; behind him his old 
mother buries her face in his neck; the 
baby sleeps in the cradle ; with long swing- 
ing pendulum the old clock ticks--you can 
see it tick—on the wall; through the cot- 
tage casement soft twilight settles down 
upon a peaceful landscape and begins to 
veil the village spire ; the fire-light flick- 
ers, and grotesque shadows dance on the 
wall ; the grandmother’s spectacles lie 
where they have just fallen, on the open 
page of the Bible; on a chair by the fire 
lies the work which the happy wife flung 
there when she threw herself with a sup- 
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pressed scream into the arms (alas! he has 
but one!) of her brave husband ; inside the 
box-bed hangs the old fiddle, dumb now, 
once for all; on the floor are the stick and 
bundle, and a Russian helmet, a trophy 
plainly, and cumbersome present to the 
wife. There is the medal with a double 
clasp that tells of gallant exploits; and 
there are the bandaged temples that tell 
of close quarters and sharp slashing ; and 
there is the empty sleeve that tells of 
bombs and the trenches ; and there are the 
sunken cheeks that tell of the hospital. 
The soldier gazes vacantly into the fire— 
not a word, not a tear ; he has not gathered 
his wits together yet; as yet the old pain 
is too much for the new joy. The wife 
rests, at last, upon bis sturdy breast—a 
swooning pallor overspreads her face, and 
her eyes are closed—not a word, not a 
tear, not a movement, unless, perhaps, some 
habitual feeling for that absent hand. The 
old mother has a story in her weeds, her 
cap trembles, her hands are clasped con- 
vulsively, we do not need to see her face 
to know the look it wears. We know that 
no sound escapes her. Nothing breaks the 
silence but the ticking of the clock ; it is 
the picture’s hush which makes you 
also silent. Of it a London paper says: 
“Out of war, the dreadfulest of all the 
miseries of Time, comes this appeal to the 
deepest, gentlest, purest affections of our 
common nature. Thus it is that such art, 
of imagination all compact, instinct with 
the beauty of truth, and the truth of beauty, 
‘serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation,’ and by so doing, 
doth ‘ raise and erect the mind.’ ” 

In our election-phobia we have music to 
get away to. Since Maretzek, disgusted, 
broke his operatic wand and retired into 
the seclusion of dollar concerts, we have 
been regaled with some most delectable 
feasts in that kind—Lagrange and Ade- 
laide Phillips, assisted by Amodio, Brignoli, 
Coletti, and Ceresa, serving us with the 
choicest lyric fruits, gathered principally 
from the gardens of Verdi and Meyerbeer. 
The Trovatore and L’Etoile du Nord in 
what may be called civil dress—that is, 
without their bravery of scenery and cos- 
tume—have filled the Assembly Rooms with 
delighted guests, to whom the fatigue-dress 
freedom of those reunions afforded an agree- 
able relaxation from the formal lorgnetted 
lines of the Academy. 





